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Two Large Sales of Pig Iron 


Mill Operations on a Larger Scale 


A Broader Market for Finished Materials in 


Nearly All Lines 


The market in finished lines is broadening. The 
mills are getting the effect of the January improvement 
in new orders and in the past week running schedules 
have been fuller all over the country. At the same 
time the rate at which new business has been entered 
upon order books has kept up to that of the second 
half of January, with rails excepted, and in some lines 
has exceeded it. 

Pig iron has been active in the Chicago district. 
At the attractive prices named by Scuthern sellers and 
met by Northern makers, the leading agricultural ma- 
chinery interest has bought freely, the total »eing esti- 
mated at 100,000 tons, deliveries extending through and 
beyond the third quarter. A pipe company has also 
taken 50,000 tons of Southern and Valley irons, de- 
liveries covering the second and third quarters. 

While pig iron buying has been by no means gen- 
eral, the amount of business quietly put through has 
signified both the ‘lowest prices in months and the be- 
lief of important buyers that they marked the turning 
point. Quoted prices vary more than for many weeks, 
and in some districts furnaces are definitely holding out 
for 25c. to 50c. advance, 

Following the recent sale of 6000 tons of basic 
iron at $13.25, at Valley. furnace, one of 3000 tons has 
been made at $13.50. Furnaces are now holding for 
$13.75 as a minimum. Bessemer iron is inactive, but a 
sale of 1250 tons is reported at $15. 

In semifinished steel prices appear to be firmly 
maintained. A sale of 2000 tons of open hearth sheet 
bars has been made at $24, Pittsburgh, and one of 
2200 tons of high carbon forging billets at $29, Pitts- 
burgh. 

All the steel companies report a larger scale of 
operations, ranging in some cases from 75 to go per 
cent. of mill capacity. The Steel Corporation now has 
60% per cent. of its blast furnace capacity active, as 
against 46% per cent. at the low point at the opening 
of the year. Its statement of unfilled orders January 
31, showing 436,000 tons more than on December 31, 
the first gain in 13 months, quite exceeded the highest 
prediction. February promises no duplicates for the 
New York Central and Pennsylvania rail orders and 
its export total may not be as great. 

New rail business has been light this month. A 
15,000-ton contract for girder rails for the Chicago 
City Railways has been divided between the Steel 
Corporation and the Pennsylvania Steel Company, the 
former getting 10,000 tons. Railroad enterprises in 
various foreign countries are reported promising and 
the outlook is for an export trade in American rails 
equal to the excellent total of 1910. 

The rail mill of the Illinois Steel Company at South 
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Chicago, which was shut down when the Gary mill re- 
sumed last month, will be started next Monday. Both 
mills have orders that will occupy them until July 1. 

Among the latest structural contracts are 2800 tons 
for the new plant of the Corn Products Company at 
Argo, Ill.; 4400 tons for a bridge over the Arkansas 
River at Ft. Smith, and 3500 tons for the Cruikshank 
warehouse in New York. The new Delaware & Hud- 
son shops will require 4000 tons. On March 15 the 
Panama Canal Commission will open bids for 12,000 
tons of structural steel for emergency dams. The New 
York Telephone Company is planning a new building 
that will take 10,000 to 15,000 tons. 

Plate mills are busier, and some of them reached a 
75 per cent. basis last week. A Pittsburgh builder of 
gas holders has bought 5000 tons of plates for Minne- 
apolis and St. Louis contracts. 

Pipe mills are running at 50 to 60 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Some good pipe lire contracts are pending. 
The Tri-State Natural Gas Company is inquiring for 
70 miles of 3 to Io in. pipe, and the Eastern Oil Com- 
pany has bought 25 miles of 12-in. pipe. 

Some wire interests, with their large advance book- 
ings, have favored a higher price, but there is a 
strong sentiment against any change unless the spring 
demand expands unexpectedly. 

Scrap markets are advancing and speculative buy- 
ing is a growing factor. Heavy melting steel is par- 
ticularly strong, advancing 75c. a ton in the Pitts- 
burgh market this week. Railroads are evidently 
holding their accumulations for higher prices. 

Spot tin sold in the New York market February 15 
at 45.75¢., against an import price of 43.15c., indicat- 
ing an active cornering operation right at home. 


Steel Corporation Production, 1901-1910 


On March 31, 1911, the United States_Steel Cor- 
poration will round out its tenth year, and the anni 
versary will naturally bring out some interesting com- 
parisons. Reference was made in these columns re- 
cently to the United States Steel Corporation's share in 
the pig iron and the steel ingot production of the 
country in 1910. Its pig iron output last year was 
approximately 11,800,000 tons and its steel ingot output 
about 14,150,000 tons, as officially stated. What is of 
particular interest in these figures is that the Steel 
Corporation’s percentage of the country’s pig iron pro- 
duction last year was exactly, to I-10 of I per cent., 
what it was 10 years ago in the corporation’s first year 

namely, 43.2 per cent. This does not answer the 
question, What percentage of the country’s pig iron 
producing capacity belongs to the Steel Corporation? 
That would be somewhat difficult to arrive at. Theo- 


retical capacity is one thing, but practically available 


capacity is quite another. A low price for pig iron 
would rule a certain percentage of furnaces out of 


be operated except 


consideration, for many could not 
at a loss on a level of prices which to others would 
yield a fair profit. 

Probably, owing to the conditions prevailing in the 
second half of last year, which led it to reduce steadily 
the number of its active furnaces—the curtailment being 
more drastic than in the case of other companies, over 


which to some extent it apparently held the umbrella 





the Steel Corporation’s percentage of the 1911 output 
was less than its capacity percentage. Further, it has 


two blast furnaces at Gary, which have never | 


een tn 
commission. At all events it is a significant fact thd 
after 10 years of vigorous blast furnace g 
Steel Corporation should produce in the ) f high 
record pig iron output precisely the percentag; 
first year of operations. 

The pig iron comparison is not quite \ 

be, since the Steel Corporation’s pig iron, al! of which 
enters into steel, is compared with a total in which 


foundry iron is an important factor. Taking steel 
gots as the basis, we find that the Steel Corporat 
was less of a factor last year than in 1901. Th. 
for both pig iron and steel ingots are as follows 


The Steel Corporation’s Share of Pig Iron ay 
Production in-1901 and 1910 


PIG TRON. GROSS TONS. 
I | 

1901. 1910. 190 
Steel Corporation ..6,859,000 11,800,000 43.9 9 
Other producers.......9,019,000 15.498.000 =A 9 

STEEL INGOTS. GROSS TONS 

Steel Corporation . «8,919,000 14,150,000 66.2 
Other producers....... 4,554,000 11,150,000* g 


* Estimated. 


The estimate of steel ingot production 
producers other than the Steel Corporatio: 
on the known fact that the Steel Corporation incr 
its ingot production of 1909 by 800,000 tons. It is fair 
to estimate that the other steel interests mad 
a corresponding increase, which would give them 
600,000 tons more than in 1909, when the countr 
total was 23,955,021 tons. It appears from the figures 
that whereas the Steel Corporation produced 66.2 per 
cent. of all the steel of the country in Ig0I, its percent 
ages in 1909 and I9IO were but 55.7 and 56, resp 
iy. Such a performance in the two years of th 
try’s high record production indicates plainly t! 
has not maintained its original position as a ste 
ducer. This has taken place in spite of the prodig 
additions to the corporation's steel making 
the past Io years, both by new construction 
absorption of three large competitors—the Union 
Company, the Clairton Steel Company and 


nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company. 


A Better Outlook for the British Iron Trade 


When the statement of British foreign con 
in 1910 appeared a few weeks ago surprise W 
pressed that so much complaint should have 
from iron and steel manufacturers there last 
Total exports and imports of 1108 million pounds st 
ling for 1910, against 1071 million pounds 1 
year 1907 seemed to spell prosperity for all indust 
Yet in the iron trade the year was a good 


of a record one, and at no time did British 1 


business satisfactory. There has been at times 
position among some British steel manufacturers 
lay their trouble on the free access foreign steel 
ucts, particularly semifinished steel, have to their 
ket. But they have never been self-contained 
and some of their sheet and tin plate and other" 
have at times found it to their advantage t 


. ’ . ~ “c+ bod steel 
Germany's attractive offers on semifinisice 
Moreover, it has been the British destiny to cra’ ™ 
materials from without and ship finished product 

O45 


“94° “ acainst 
678 million pounds of imports last year, aga 


aga 


millions in 1907 and 430 millions of exports 45 
a : snanderance 
426 millions in 1907 accentuates the preponcers™ 





I9II 


ay that is well calculated to foster anti- 





nt. 

out of the account influences that may 
irk in the British iron trade, in contrast 
nt expansion in the United States and 
utlook for 1911 is more promising. The 

d Coal Trades Review cautiously yet 
rs to it in the following. after noting that 

ey and promised freedom from labor 
rospect for all industries seems improved : 


Trade returns, whatever their defects, must 
ffording some more or less reliable indica- 
asure of prosperity the country is enjoying, 
this instance they are supported by the rec- 
| earnings, bankers’ clearings and labor sta- 
iich are of a favorable character, and, even, 
results of our improved foreign commerce 
felt, indicate the direction in which we are 
courage the hope that during 1911 we shall 
ince along the same road. In the iron and 
favorable factors in the situation are the 

ce in the shipbuilding yards, the large 
nnage on order and the improving freight 

s likely to lead to further contracts before 
rise much higher than they are at present. 
trades, of course, are not entirely depen- 
ipbuilding industry, but it is their best cus- 
suintry, and when it is languishing, they can- 
le when it is flourishing they must fee] the 
gain a host of other important industries are 
| shipbuilding and will profit accordingly. 
. s can be judged by present indications, there 
ison Why the hopes entertained of a steady 
rade during 1911 should not be realized and 


ison why they should. 


e forecast, based to so large an extent on 
xport trade, reflects the continued healthy 
f the world’s iron and steel trade that has 
d by the increasing exports from the 
States. With all that is likely to come from the 
vement at home, the export demand in 
ounted on to furnish respectable run- 


to certain mills, particularly in the Pitts- 


The Engineer in Steel Foundry Practice 
erican plant which manufactures and 
numbers of open hearth steel castings, 
small, has demonstrated that a close re- 
en the engineering staff and the foun- 
high proportion of satisfactory cast 
resent time more than 9o per cent. of the 
to the shop pass the test of machining 
ng blowholes. Formerly in the same 
ings were rather the exception. It was 
hat the engineering staff, by furnishing 
itl mold, 
The key- 
s was found to lie in very large risers 


the details of each 


accom- 
improvements in practice. 


entilation. Other details were studied 


{ the experienced foundryman, great 
be, often savors of guesswork. System in 
e of records is often lacking. Empirical 

inot always bring results equal to those 
(he exact calculations and tests and analyses 


eer 


In the works in question, each pattern 
ith the foundry problem in mind. With 
the preliminary work is costly, but good 
obtained. The saving in the waste of 
‘clective pieces—a waste that includes labor 

costs—more than makes up for the ex- 
(ting down to correct practice in producing 


sting. 
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Not all of the steel foundries do good work. Some 
users are fortunate in getting what they are after. 
Others 


have abandoned the use of cast steel wher- 


ever drop forgings could be substituted. Of course 
there is a limit to the expense to which a foundry can 
The 


user of castings in which blowholes would be a vital 


go, unless the customer is willing to pay for it. 


defect should be willing to pay a high price, if by so 
doing he can get a high percentage of perfect castings. 
Probably the engineering side of steel foundry practice 
is seldom developed to the perfection related in the 
case cited. The more closely such examples are fol- 


lowed, probably the greater the success of the industry. 


Railroad Securities as Investments 

Events of recent years have cleared up a great deal 
of uncertainty regarding railroad securities as invest- 
ments. The efforts of State legislatures and of Con- 
gress to enact laws that would meet the popular demand 
for regulation of the railroads have established the fact 
that these corporations which have built the highways 
of the country have rights which cannot be assailed. 
The railroad is entitled to charge rates which will af- 
ford a reasonable return on its capital, and there is no 
legislative power, either in the States or the National 
Government, which can encroach seriously upon this 
right. 

This amounts to an indirect guarantee by the Gov- 
ernment of railroad bonds as investments, and stocks 
also share in this safeguard so long as they bear a rea- 
sonable relation to the value of the actual property of 
investment in the railroad. For all practical purposes, 
railroad bonds have become as safe an investment as 
the obligations of the Government. Bonds issued by 
the National Government have no security except the 
honor of Congress. The Government might repudiate 
both interest and principal, and there is no tribunal 
through which the investor could enforce payment. 
The note issues of the Continental Congress were ulti- 
mately redeemed at one cent on the dollar. Other re- 
publics on this continent have repeatedly defaulted or 
repudiated their obligations. Bonds issued by our own 
Southern States during the reconstruction period, after 
the Civil War, were repudiated to the extent of several 
hundreds of millions of dollars, and investors have 
never discovered any means of collecting interest or 
principal, because there is no court that has jurisdiction 
to enforce payment. A county, city or other municipal 
body may issue bonds, and if it becomes bankrupt, 
either through extravagance or depreciation of its prop- 
erty, the rights of the investor are limited. 

When a railroad defaults in the payment of interest 
on its bonds or other direct obligations, the courts ap- 
point receivers, whose primary duty is to safeguard the 
property in the interest of the bondholders. Local rail- 
have 


sometimes been sold out in bankruptcy at a loss to the 


roads, which “ begin nowhere and end nowhere ” 


bondholders, but such cases have been exceedingly rare 
in the case of large companies or systems. In the re- 
ceiverships of 15 years ago, even the holders of junior 
issues received full value for their securities. During 
the period of rapid construction, from 1870 to 1890, new 
railroads, especially in the West, had been financed with 
long time bond issues bearing 6 and 7 per cent. interest, 
and in many cases securities had been issued recklessly 
for amounts far in excess of the actual cost of construc- 
tion and equipment. The large systems which became 
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bankrupt merely broke down under the burden of pay- 
ing high rates of interest on excessive capitalization. 

The older railroad systems, which have followed 
from the beginning the practice of issuing no stock ex- 
cept for cash paid in by investors, have never failed to 
pay attractive dividends. As a rule they have paid 5 
to 7 per cent. dividends from the beginning, and have 
continued regular payments for 50 and 60 years. . Dur- 
ing the past 10 years practically all the large railroad 
systems of the United States have adopted this con- 
servative policy of issuing no stock except for cash 
subscriptions, usually at par. This not only safeguards 
their underlying bond issues, but has strengthened 
them financially to such an extent that they were able 
to earn and pay full dividends in the depression fol- 
lowing the panic of 1907. 

Many of the Western railroads which became in- 
solvent in the ‘90s were “one crop” roads. They were 
built to open new wheat country, and when the world’s 
markets became congested with wheat and the price 
declined, they were unable to earn operating expenses 
and their heavy burden of interest. With the growth 
of a new country crops become diversified, industries 
are established, and the traffic of the railroad is safe- 
guarded. In all parts of the country the density of 
traffic increases with the growth of population and in- 
dustries and thus the earnings of the railroad increase 
steadily, year after year, and afford a larger and larger 
margin for the payment of obligations. 

In the past the railroads have only been able to sell 
bonds or securities at long intervals, on any large scale, 
and their purchases of iron and steel. and equipment 
have been more or less contingent on their ability to 
sell securities. This has created periods of great ac- 
tivity and corresponding depression in the steel indus- 
try. The ebb and flow in manufacturing industries has 
thus been due to the fact that investors have only been 
willing to purchase railroad securities, to any large 
extent, at long intervals when there is no other active 
demand for money. When the fact becomes recognized 
that railroad bonds are as safe as those issued by gov- 
ernments, and in many ways more desirable, the rail- 
roads should be able to find a more regular market for 
their securities and thus become more continuous pa- 
trons of the industries which supply them with mate- 


rials and equipment. 
PAI 


The Crucible Steel Company Secures Controlling 
Interest in Halcomb Steel Company 


At Pittsburgh, on February 11, a deal was consum- 
mated whereby the Crucible Steel Company of America 
has secured a controlling interest in the Halcomb Steel 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y. Press reports have had it for 
some days that the Halcomb Company had been bought 
outright by the Crucible Company, but this is not cor- 
rect. No transfer of interests of the Halcomb Company 
was made until the date named, and that company has 
not been absorbed by the Crucible Company, but there 
has simply been an interchange of stock, and the latter 
company is now the largest stockholder in the Halcomb 
Company and controls its operations. 

Forest S. Wilkinson, president and general manager 
of the Halcomb Company, states that the plant will con- 
tinue to be operated as an independent works, but at the 
same time the Crucible Company will direct its opera- 
tions. The plant of the Halcomb Company was built and 
put in operation in 1906, Its capacity is slightly above 
20,000 tons of high-grade steel per year, part of which 
is finished into the finer grades of wire, such as needle 
wire, needles, &c. The company has also furnished a 
large amount of high-grade steel to automobile builders. 


February 16, 191; 


The Triple Supply Convention 





Marked evidence of the “get together” spirit for tye 
good of all is the announcement made last wee, that 
the American Supply & Machinery Manufacturers’ Asso. 
ciation, the National Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Ajsgo. 
ciation and the Southern Supply & Machinery Dealey 
Association are to meet in triple convention at Louisville 
Ky., April 3, 4, 5. This indicates a very happy Condition 
of cordiality between the manufacturer, the jobber and 
the dealer. It shows harmony and general good wij 
toward each other, an example that might well be fo. 
lowed by a number of organizations existing for the my. 
tual benefit of those so associated. 

The American Supply & Machinery Manufacturery 
Association is composed of a large number of prominent 
manufacturers of machinery, power plant accessories and 
general mill supplies, and has been in existence about 
seven years. In this time it has accomplished much more 
in a spirit of uplift, a higher ethical plane and the de 
velopment of a more comprehensive understanding of 
good business principles than is common in such organi- 
zations. A very unique feature is the conduct of a gep- 
eral promotion or advertising department for the benefit 
of its members. This involves a general advertising serv. 
ice of a distinct nature, for which no extra charge is 
made. This service, if obtained through regular chan- 
nels, would cost considerably more per year than the 
nominal dues incidental to membership in the organiza- 
tion. The triple conventions, above described, enable 
manufacturers or dealers to attend three conventions at 
the price of one. 

The Bureau of General Promotion for the American 
Supply & Machinery Manufacturers’ Association is locat- 
ed at 55 Woodbridge street west, Detroit, Mich., and is 
under the direct supervision of William M. Chamberlin, 
for many years engaged in general advertising work in 
the power plant and mill supply field. The general head- 
quarters of the association are located at 309 Broadway, 
New York City, under the direction of F. D. Mitchell, 
secretary and treasurer. Inquiries for further informa- 
tion relative to the association will receive prompt atten- 
tion if directed to either office. 

As a result of the special campaign for new members 
recently started by the American Supply and Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Association, the following firms have 
been added to the membership roll, all having agreed to 
the declaration of principles of the organization: Muzzy- 
Lyon Company, Detroit, manufacturer of babbitt metal 
and belt dressing; Michigan Lubricator Company, De 
troit, manufacturer of lubricators; Detroit Leather Spe 
cialty Company. manufacturer of leather packing, &e.; 
Detroit Twist Drill Company, Detroit, manufacturer of 
machinists’ tools; Wausau Sandpaper Company, Wat: 
sau, Wis.; Thomas Grate Bar Company, Birmingham, 
Ala.; Aurora Tool Works, Aurora, Tll.; Wm. 0. Davey 
& Sons, Jersey City, N. J.; Cumberland Steel Company, 
Cumberland, Md.; Wolf Company, Chambersburg, Pa.; 
Elliott Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; Canton-Hughes Pump 
Company, Canton, Ohio; Boston Belting Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Ellis-Watson Mfg. Company, Leicester, Mass. ; 
Longmead Iron Company, Conshohocken, Pa. 

—_—__~++e—___ . 

The Associated Foundry Foremen of Philadelphis 
—The fact that John Birkinbine, the well-known élib* 
neer, was to make an address on “The Early History 
of Iron Making” brought out one of the most represen: 
tative gatherings that has ever attended the —_ 
meetings of the Associated Foundry Foremen of Phila 
delphia and Vicinity. The meeting was held in . 
Manufacturers’ Club, Philadelphia, on the evening . 
February 14, president Clarence R. Brown occupying 
chair. Mr, Birkinbine, in his address, took up the a 
manufacture of wrought iron in India, Asia and Sa 
ern Africa, and carried his hearers by stages UP er 
present day methods of manufacture. In the early sgt 
he said, there was no use for the foundry foreman. * wv 
the work being done in the forge, but we cannot prais 


too highly the pioneers whose efforts were beset - 
many difficulties, who blazed the way for the ag 
methods and many uses to which iron and steel 
applied. 
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New Publications 


Flementary Practical Mechanics.—By J. M. Jameson. 
“Round in cloth. Size, 5 x 7% in.; pages, 321; 212 fig- 

; Price, $1.60 net. Published by Longmans, 
« Co., Fourth avenue and Thirtieth street, New 


York ¢ 
is an attempt to express practical mechanics 
e of the processes and structures of every day 
r than a series of more or less abstract mathe- 
( nonstrations. The text has been developed 
fram gq series of notes issued by the author for several 
came to his students. Nothing has been included which 
4 stood the test of several years’ use with students 
tary technical courses, and the book is there- 
adapted for use in elementary, technical or 
training schools, requiring something between 
Is text books in elementary mechanics, which are 
eoretical or too mathematical, and the text books 
general physies, which do not furnish a sufficiently 
nlete and practical course. Where the course is to 
followed by more applied ones in mechanism in en- 
eering schools, this book can be used for an intro- 
ry course, 
e subjects of work, friction and power transmission 
tests of power brakes and dynamometers are dis- 





ssed in considerable detail, and a chapter is devoted 
to elasticity and stress in materials. These parts of the 
k are supplemented by laboratory exercises and will 
furnish enongh material for a short course in applied 


mechanics. 
General principles and definitions to form the ground 
work for laboratory exercises are introduced early in 
e book, and a complete statement of the theory, to- 
gether with its applications, is then developed through a 
combination of laboratory work and lectures. As a rule 
both the graphical and the analytical solutions are indi- 
cated in statics, so that if desired the use of trigono- 
metric functions may be avoided without greatly modify- 
ing the ground covered. In those portions of the book 
hich deal with the mechanics of moving bodies a spe- 
| effort has been made to present the matter in a 
ear and usable form. The fundamental principle of 
these hodies is applied to familiar instances, such as the 
‘ting and stopping of trains, the tension of hoisting 
pes. &. In approaching the conception of moment of 
ind radius of gyration the familiar ideas of 
and reaction and of moment of force are em- 
. rather than a more abstract mathematical rea- 


nlnt 1 
ver 


Machine Shop Primer.—By Fred H. Colvin and Frank 
A. Stanley. Bound in cloth. Size, 6 x 9% in.; pages, 
l48; 508 figures. Price, $1 net. Published by the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 239 West Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York City. ; 

this book is an introduction to machine tools and 

) appliances, with illustrations, names and definitions, 
ia8 been prepared to aid both students and in- 

ictors in acquiring a knowledge of the names of the 
les, tools and appliances used in practical shop 

"he book is divided into three sections. The first 

‘uns illustrations of machines, tools and machine 

“O}) appliances, so that the learner or apprentice can 

e want a tool looks like, and if desired this section 

so be used as a sketch book. The next section gives 
vrrect Dame of every part illustrated. As the proper 

ic of the names and terms used are an essential 

' this work, this division will be found to be a 
spelling book. Section III. is a very complete 
‘erent alphabetically arranged reference book 

“i ‘nical subjects. All the tools illustrated in sec- 
I. have a corresponding number to the references in 


IS section 


Metal Statistics. Pages, 208; 84% x 6 in.; cloth bound. 
er ‘hed by the American Metal Market Company, 
*w York. Price, 50 cents, 

the ‘11 volume is the fourth issue of this excellent 

“ca handbook, and this is the third year in which 


i steel statisties have been included. These have 
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been compiled by B. E. V. Luty, Pittsburgh, while the 
tables on nonferrous metals are the work of C. 8. Jd. 
French. The iron ore tables include typical analyses of 
lake ores, shipments from Lake Superior mines and prices 
for a period of years. The pig iron statistics give stand- 
ard analyses of foundry irons with prices of various irons 
in different markets for six years, while annual averages 
are given for 20 years. Finished products are covered 
quite completely with tables of prices and production. A 
new feature under this head is the “ Composite Finished 
Steel” table. In this the various groups of finished 
products, apart from rails, are weighted according to 
their output. Bars, for example, constitute 2% Ib. out 
of a 10-lb. batch of finished steel, while plates, shapes, 
wrought pipe and wire are put at 1% Ib. each, sheets at 
1 lb. and tin plate at % lb. The price of 1 lb. of the 
composite product is thus put at 1.74 cents as of January 
1, 1911. There is also a “Composite Pig Iron” price 
table. A page is devoted to a graphic presentation of 
good and bad years in iron and steel, showing at a glance 
by the varying lengths of lines drawn to the right or to 
the left of the year whether it was good or bad, and how 
it compared in volume of production and in price with 
other years. 





The George V. Cresson Company in Receiver’s 
Hands 


Webster King Wetherill was appointed receiver of 
the George V. Cresson Company, Philadelphia, Pa., by 
decree of the Common Pleas Court, in that city, Feb- 
ruary 9, and qualified by entering security in the sum 
of $500,000. The sole purpose of the receivership is the 
conservation and protection of the property of the com- 
pany in the interest of the creditors and stockholders. 
By decree of the court the receiver is authorized to take 
charge of the property, assets, fixtures and contracts, and 
to enter into contracts necessary for the conduct and 
preservation of the business; with authority, if neces- 
sary, from time to time to sell such property as may be 
required for the payment of the creditors in full. 

The difficulties of the company are believed to be but 
temporary. A large amount of work is on its books, suffi- 
cient to keep the plant engaged for some months, and it 
is understood that the business of the company will be 
continued by the receiver, and that it will not be long 
until its temporary difficulties will be fully adjusted. 

+ <p o- = = 

The Chicago Foundry Foremen’s Association.—The 
annual banquet of the Chicago Foundry Foremen’s Asso- 
ciation, which was held at the Sherman House on the 
evening of February 11, proved a highly successful event. 
Over 150 members and guests were present, including 
foundry proprietors and officials as well as foremen. 
Robert M. Thompson of Buffalo, N. Y., president of the 
American Foundry Foremen’s Association, announced the 
arrangements that have been made for entertaining foun- 
dry foremen at the coming Pittsburgh convention. Her- 
man Lange of the Ferguson & Lange Foundry Company, 
presented an interesting address on observations in the 
foundry. George Woodruff of Joliet, Ill, who has just 
returned from a trip of several months to South America, 
prior to which he made an extensive tour of the Orient, 
presented in an able manner the possibilities of foreign 
trade in foundry and machinery products, especially in 
Latin-American countries. Former United States Sena- 
tor William E. Mason of Illinois, talked on American 
citizenship. 

—__+_—-.@--———_—_—_—_—- 

The North Range Iron Company is to be organized in 
March or April by George J. Maas, Negaunee, Mich., with 
a capital stock of $500,000, consisting of 100,000 shares 
of a par value of $5. Mr. Maas estimates that the mine 
which this company will operate has a deposit of easily 
10,000,000 tons of Bessemer hard ore, averaging about 60 
per cent. metallic iron and 0.045 per cent. phosphorus, 
and about 5,000,000 tons of soft hematite ore, both Bes- 
semer and non-Bessemer, running 60 per cent, iron and 
0.036 phosphorus to 55 per cent. iron and 0.237 per cent, 
phosphorus. 
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e lron and | Metal Markets 


A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 
At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
Feb. 15, Feb. 8, Jan. 18, Feb. 16, 
PIG IRON, Per Gross Ton: 1941. 1911. 1911. 1910. 
Foundry No. 2, standard, Phila 


|, ee eee ee Ie ee eee $15.50 $15.50 $15.50 $18.75 
Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cincin- s 
tS as. Sietareimaies «2.5.09 14.25 14.25 14.25 17.00 


Foundry No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.. 11.00 11.00 11.00 13.75 
Foundry No. ®. leeal, Chicago... 15.50 15.50 15.50 19.00 


Basic, delivered, eastern Pa.... 14.50 14.50- 14.25 18.50 
Basic, Valley furnace.......... 13.75 13.75 13.25 16.25 
Bessemer, Tittsburgh.......... 15.90 15.90 15.90 18.90 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh....... 14.40 14.15 14.15 16.90 


Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 17.50 17.50 18.00 19.50 


BILLETS, &c., Per Gross Ten: 


Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh.... 23.00 23.00 23.00 27.50 
Forging billets, Pittsburgh..... 28.00 28.00 28.00 32.00 
Open hearth billets, Philadelphia 25.40 25.40 25.40 30.60 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh......... 29.00 29.00 28.00 55.00 


OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Tor 








on welis, CoeseChO..s oon «sans 15.50 14.50 14.50 19.00 
ron rails, Philadelphia. . .... 17.50 17.00 17.00 20.00 
Car wheels, Chicago....... .. 13.00 138.00 13.00 
Car wheels, Philadelphia....... 18.50 13.00 13.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Pittsburgh... 14.50 13.75 13.50 
Hieavy steel scrap, Chicago..... 11.75 11.50 11.50 
Heavy steel scrap, Philadelphia. 14.00 13.00 12.50 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 

Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents 

Bessemer steel rails, heavy, at 
St chs bore aaa. 092 ; 7 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Refined iron bars, Philadelphia 1.35 1.29 1.52% 1.60 
Common iron bars, Chicago. 1.50 1.30 1.50 1.60 
Common iron bars, Pittsburgh 1.35 1.385 1.55 1.70 
Steel bars, tidewater, New York 1.56 1.56 1.56 1.66 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.... ‘ 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.50 
Tank plates, tidewater, New York 1.5 1.56 1.56 1.71 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh........ 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.55 
Beams, tidewater, New York 1.54 1.56 1.56 1.66 
Beanw, Pitteburgli............. 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.50 
Angles, tidewater, New York. 1.56 1.56 1.56 1.66 
Angles, Pittsburgh........ re 1.46 1.40 1.40 1.50 
Skelp, grooved steel, Pittsburgh 1.30 1.50 1.25 1.50 
Skelp, sheared steel, Pittsburgh. 1.35 1.35 1.30 1.60 

SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 

Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Pittsburgh 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.40 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ee 1.75 1.75 1.70 1.85 
Cut nails, Pittsbureh 1.60 1.60 1.860 1.80 
garb wire, galv., Pittsburgh*. 2.05 2.05 2.00 2.15 
METALS, Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents 
Lake copper, New Yor 12.75 12.75 12.75 13,75 
Electrolytic copper, New York 12.3 3 12.37 I 50 13.50 
Spelter, New York 5.50 5.55 5.60 
Spelter, St. Louis ; ». » 5.30 40 
Lead, New York ; 4.45 1.45 t50 
Lead, St. Louis... : 1.30 $30 1.35 
Tie; OW. TOR... sks 3.75 40.1214 41.75 
Antimony, Hallett, New York. . 1.40 4.40 f 7.871 





Tin plate, 100-Ib. box, New York $3.94 $3.94 &3.84 


These prices are for largest lots te jobbers 


Prices of Finished Iron and Steel f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh 


Freight rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 Ib.: 
New York, 16c.; Philadelphia, 15c.; Boston, 18¢.: Buffalo, 
llc.; Cleveland, 10c.; Cincinnati, 15c.; Indianapolis, 17c.;: 
Chicago, 18c.; St. Paul, 32c.; St. Louis, 2214c.; New Or- 
leans, 30c.; Birmingham, Ala., 45c. Rates to the Pacific 
Coast are SOc. on plates, structural shapes and sheets, No. 
11 and heavier; 85c. on sheets, Nos. 12 to 16; 95c. on sheets, 
No. 16 and lighter; 65c. on wrought boiler tubes. 


Structural Material.—I-beams and channels, 38 to 15 
in., inclusive, 1.40c. to 1.45c., net; I-beams over 15 in., 1.50c. 
to 1.55¢c., net; H-beams over 8 in., 1.55c. to 1.60c.; angles, 
3 to 6 in., inclusive, %4 in. and up, 1.40c. to 1.45c., net; 
angles over 6 in., 1.50c. to 1.55c., net: angles, 3 in., on one 
or both legs, less than 4 in. thick, 1.45c., plus full extras 
as per steel bar card, effective September 1, 1909; tees, 3 in. 
and up, 1.45c., net; zees, 3 in. and up, 1.40c. to 1.45c., net: 


2 


angles, channels and tees, under 3 in., 1.45c., n 
extras as per steel bar card of September 1, 1:09 


beams and bulb angles, 1.70c. to 1.75c., net; hand rail to 
2.50ec.: checkered and corrugated plates, 2.50c., 
Plates.—Tank plates, 14 in. thick, 644 in. wy 100 in 
wide, 1.40c. to 1.45c., base. Following are stipu § pre 
scribed by manufacturers, with extras to be ane 


price (per pound) of plates: 


Rectangular plates, tank steel or conforming { 
ers’ standard specifications for structural steel dated Ff; 
1903, or equivalent, %4-in. thick and over on thinnest 
wide and under, down to but not including 6 in. wid 

Plates up to 72 in. wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 
foot are considered 14-in. plates. Plates over 72 
be ordered %4-in, thick on edge, or not less than 11 
foot, to take base price. Plates over 72 in. wid 
than 11 1b. per square foot down to the weight 
the price of 3-16-in. 

Allowable overweight. whether plates are orde1 
weight, to be governed by the standard specificati e As 
sociation of American Steel Manufacturers. 

Gauges under \4-in. to and including 3-16-i: 
Cee ENED... o's 4 die ER eae es oes ; x 
Gauges under 3-16-in, to and including No. 8 
Gauges under No, & to and including No. 9.. 
Gauges under No. 9 to and including No, 10 
Gauges under No. 10 to and ineluding No. 12 
Sketches (including al) straight taper plates), 


and over in) bem |. 6 bo. SE eb soles 
Complete circles, 5 ft. in diameter and over 
Boller and Gane steel... . « <csswsctasnra 
‘A. B. M. A.” and ordinary firebox steel 
SEREE CUR TIDE. 5 x 4 0%. 6 aw’ ak ete ee eee 
Eee BEOGL «soso ss KL he mlees DEE 4h cW eens 
Locomotive firebox steel......... 0.002 000.; 


Widths over 100 in up to 119 in., inelusive 
Widths over 110 in. up to 115 in., inclusive. 
Widths over 115 in. up to 120 in., inclusive. 
Widths over 120 in. up to 125 in., inclusive 
Widths over 125 in. up to 130 in., inclusive i 
Weems. Gver 200 Oh. . sks cc os 0 cud eabewees « () 


Cutting to lengths or diameters under 3 ft. to - 
Ph, SEs hci n km 6 6 b's We Whe ERS c's 25 
Cutting to lengths or diameters under 2 ft 
PC. “WRONG, < coc w'w's'h hs ve dee ee ees 
Cutting to lengths or diameters under 1 ft. . 
No charge for cutting rectangular plates to lengths l 
over. 
TERMS Net cash 30 days. 


Sheets.—Makers’ prices for mill shipments on sheets in 
carload and larger lots, on which jobbers charge the usua 
discounts for small lots from store, are as follows 
annealed sheets, Nos. 3 to 8, U. S. standard gaug Lev 
Nos. 9 and 10, 1.65¢.: Nos. 11 and 12, 1.70c.: Nos, 15 and 


14, 1.75¢.; Nos. 15 and 16, 1.85¢e. One pass, cold rolled 
box annealed sheets, Nos. 10 to 12, 1.85c.; Nos. 15 and 14, 
1.90c.: Nos. 15 and 16, 1.95c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 2c.: Nos 


29, 23 and 24, 2.05c.: Nos. 25 and 26, 2.10c.: No. 27, 2.15 
No. 28, 2.20c.; No. 29, 2.25¢.; No. 30, 2.35c. Thi 
cold rolled sheets, box annealed, are as follows: No 
16, 2.05¢.; Nos. 17 to 21, 2.10c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.1 
Nos. 25 and 26, 2.20c.: No. 27, 2.25¢e.; No. 28, 2.30c.: N 
29, 2.35¢c.; No. 30, 2.45¢e. Galvanized sheets, Nos. 10 
11, black sheet gauge, 2.20c.: Nos. 12, 15 and 14, 2.0! 
Nos. 15, 16 and 17, 2.45¢c.; Nos. 18 to 22, 2.60 Nos, 20 
and 24, 2.70c.: Nos. 25 and 26, 2.90c.: No. 27. 3.05c.: 


28, 3.20c.; No. 29, 3.30c.; No. 30,.3.50¢. Painted hing 
sheets, No. 28, $1.55 per square. Galvanized s 5, N 
28, $2.75 per square for 2%-in. corrugations \ 
prices are f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 days net. é 


cent. cash discount 10 days from date of invoi 


Wrought Pipe.—The following are the jobbers 
discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card on wroug! 
effect from October 1: 

suit Weld. 
——Steel.—, 


Black. Galv. Black 

4, %, %& in. Re 58 6B 
Ne SR A ei soe 63 7 7 
% to 1% in...... ore: 69 75 

aes a Od oe las ; onlig an 70 76 
Lap Weld, = , 
Fa irs oo a seek rere 76 66 ie = 
ae eae eh .78 38 v4 — 
414 to 6 in.... . eae eee 67 7 re 
eS 8 ees ee 75 59 71 j 

i BR Se ae ois -: 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends, card weights. __ 
Ds Re I oa aS 6. a eet ea aie 69 59 bo ~ 
ee wos wcsied oo ke Peed 74 68 a - 
OE ERE Mite ge pchad's Sane 78 72 a ee 
SOO Ps kako ue aa tk .79 73 7 - 
Lap Weld, extra strong. plain ends, card weight. 
Di Sie ites ound ea ni Se 75 6S 71 = 
OR MIAN BR A ts sf pa ee a ee 77 71 73 7S 
Boe OO acc chsh baw caee 76 70 72 = 
FDRG vi's's sas vets eet 6S 59 oo fh 
Oi 0 cs cxoeeeceaieceen 64 54 ew 
Butt Weld, double extra strong, plain ends, card weight. 
Se coc ere ene 6 58 o & 
tots. Pe oeeS 67 61 we Se 
DD Oris ohne 53ki HOS esl 69 63 Oe 
Lap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends, card weight, . 
© TR ci veers Saha nas oh Cee 65 : 61 9 
2 20:6 Oe, .. ceva cies 67 61 63 ee 
SG BO GOD. inn dnb + inten ae 66 60 62 6 
5. DG. th ee eee 59 49 55 e 
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Plugged and Reamed. 
} in... Butt Weld | eae be sold at two (2) 
points lower basing (high- 
er price) than merchant 
or card wept pipe, Butt 
.Lap Weld Lor Lap Weld as specified. 
eo liscounts are for “card weight,” subject to the 
ri of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are 
ts lower basing (higher price) than the above dis- 


Boiler Tubes. Discounts on lap welded steel and char- 
tubes to jobbers in carloads are as follows: 
Steel. Iron. 


errr TT ee ee 49 43 

» 0 0.8 6 elite iaibing atiadat ih Sere neal 61 43 

0 06.6, Of) 0.66 6mbe Waren e OW habe eee 3 48 

9% to 3 iN. cccseces oes s seman ee welds Bae 69 55 


d smaller, over 18 ft., 10 per cent. net extra, 

d larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 

carloads to destinations east of the Mississippi 
| at delivered discounts for carloads lowered by 
engths 22 ft. and under; longer lengths, f.o.b. 


Wire Rods.—Bessemer, cpen hearth and chain rods, 
Steel Rivets.—Structural rivets, % in. and larger, 
W) cone head boiler rivets, *4 in. and larger, 2c., 
ind 11-16 in. take an advance of 15c., and % 
() in, take an advance of 50c.; in lengths shorter 
take an advance of 50c. Terms are 30 days, 
ill. 
eed 


Pittsburgh 


VG. February 15, 1911.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.— There is more inquiry for pig iron than for 

tone of the market is firmer and the advance 

-. on basic is being held. The American Steel 

Fou es has bought upward of 6000 tons of basic for its 

works \lliance, Ohio, and while the price on this iron is 

inders to have been about $13.25 at Valley furnace, it 

explained by the fact that the company got options on 

iron before the recent advance took place. The United 

Steel Company, Canton, Ohio, has bought 1000 tons of 

* March and 2000 for April at $13.50, Valley fur- 

The absolute minimum on basic iron to-day is $13.75, 

Valley furnace, and most furnaces are holding for $14. A 

reported of 1250 tons of standard Bessemer iron, 

250 tons a month, February to June, at $15, Valley 

Five or six blast furnaces in the Pittsburgh dis- 

blown in since the first of the month. We quote 

B iron, $15; malleable Bessemer, $13.75; basic, 

SI3.79; No. 2 foundry, $18.75, and gray forge, $13.50, all 

Valle rnace, the freight rate to the Pittsburgh district 
ton. 


Steel.—This week ali of the 54 open hearth furnaces 

lomestead Works of the Carnegie Steel Company 

tion, for the first time in some months. In- 

billets and sheet and tin bars are ‘better and 

The report of a sale of 2000 tons of open 

bars at $25, Pittsburgh, the sale being credit- 

Cambria Steel Company, is absolutely and officially 

is no occasion as yet for consumers to pay 

either Bessemer or open hearth steel, as the 

ple. We note a sale of 2000 tons of open 

ars, for delivery over the next three months, 

-+, Pittsburgh, and also a sale of 2200 tons of high 

e billets at $31, delivered Cincinnati, or $29, 

We quote Bessemer and open hearth billets, 

ip to, but not including, 10 x 10 in., at $23, 

and tin bars in 30-ft. lengths, $24, f.o.b. 

Youngstown, full freight to destination added. 

billets at $24 and forging billets at $28, 

tras for sizes and carbons, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
districts, freight to destination added. 


(By Mail.) 


ed conditions noted in this report for several 
Actual orders going to the mills for rolling 
in for some months. This is shown by the in- 
itions among the large steel concerns and the 
a number of additional blast furnaces. The 
Company is operating this week its entire 
' department, comprising 25 furnaces, and run- 
f eight blast furnaces, and started on Monday 
vate mill, which has been closed down for a week 
ack of orders. ‘The Carnegie Steel Company is 
perations at nearly all its steel plants and has 
or six blast furnaces this month. The new 
jiates, structural sieel, tin plate, sheeis and wire 
ieavier than for some time and promises further 
“ome quite large orders for line pipe haye been 
he pipe mills are’ getting busier. 


Ferro ‘ : ; ‘ 
‘'romanganese.—The market is weak, with very lit- 
ry. Most consumers are pretty well covered 





for some time ahead. Sales are reported of two cars, or 
60 tons, for spot delivery, on the basis of $37.50, Baltimore, 
the freight rate tro Pittsburgh being $1.95 a ton. We quote 
80 per cent. foreign ferro at $37.50 to $37.75, f.o.b. Balti- 


more, for prompt shipment. 


Ferrosilicon.—The leading local consumer has bought 
through a New York house 5000 tons of 50 per cent. ferro- 
silicon, for delivery over this year. This deal has been 
hanging for some time and was closed on Monday. The 
price paid is not stated, but is understood to have been 
relatively low. We quote 50 per cent. at $54.50, Pitts- 
burgh, for delivery within the next three or four months. 
We quote 10 per cent. blast furnace silicon at $23; 11 per 
cent., $24, and 12 per cent., $25, f.o.b. cars, Jisco and Ash- 
land furnaces. 


Muck Bar.—No new inquiry is in the market, and in 
the absence of sales we quote best grades of muck bar 
made from all pig iron at $30, delivered in Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. Higher prices are being quoted on mill iron, and the 
few makers of muck bar have advanced prices. The muck 
bar plant of the Kittanning Iron & Steel Company, Kit- 
tanning, Pa., containing 35 furnaces, is expected to start 
up February 20. It has been shut down for some months. 


Skelp.—Prices on the different grades of skelp are 
firmer than for some time, and the mills have more ton- 
nage ou their books. One local maker of grooved and 
sheared iron bars is reported to have its product sold up 
for the next three months. A sale is reported of 2000 tons 
of sheared iron plates at about 1.77%4c., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
We quote grooved steel skelp at 1.30¢., sheared steel skelp, 
1.35c.; grooved iron skelp, 1.60c. to 1.65¢., and sheared 
iron skelp, 1.70c. to 1.75c., all for delivery at consumers’ 
mills in the Pittsburgh district, usual terms. 


Wire Rods.—The market on rods is firmer than for some 
time, and leading makers are now holding Bessemer and open 
hearth rods firm at $29, Pittsburgh. The new rod mill of 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company at Aliquippa is making 
some records for output, while the Cambria Steel Company, 
Johnstown, Pa., is turning over its new rod mill to-day 
(Tuesday). This is a Morgan double strand mill and will 
have a daily capacity of about 350 tons. We quote Bessemer 
and open hearth and chain rods at $29, Pittsburgh, and 
note a sale of 300 tons of Bessemer rods for March and 
April delivery at that price. ; 

Steel Rails.—The Carnegie Steel Company has taken a 
contract for 500 tons of standard sections for a prominent 
line in Ohio, but aside from this has not entered any large 
orders. There is some buying of light rails, the Carnegie 
Steel Company having received new orders and specifications 
in the past week for about 2200 tons. The lumber interests 
are now making inquiries for light rails for delivery com- 
mencing May. Quotations on light rails are as follows: 
12-lb. rails, 1.25c.; 16, 20 and 25 Ib., 1.21c. to 1.25c.; 30 
and 35 Ib., 1.20¢c., and 40 and 45 ib., 1.16c. The prices are 
f.o.b. at mill, plus freight, and are the minimum of the 
market on carload lots, small lots being sold at a little 
higher price. We quote standard sections at 1.25c. per 
pound. 

Plates.—<As orders for steel cars haye been light for 
some time, the plate mills are naturally short of work, but 
general conditions are showing a slight betterment. The 
Riter-Conley Mfg. Company has received contracts for gas 
holders from the Minneapolis Gas Light Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and Laclede Gas Light Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. These will take about 5000 tons of plates, which will 
be rolled by the Carnegie Steel Company. No orders for 
steel cars have been placed in the past week, but it is 
probable that the contract of the Wabash-Pittsburgh Termi- 
nal Railroad for 1000 will be given out this week. The 
contract for a large riveted pipe water line requiring a 
heavy tonnage of plates is about ready to be closed. The 
market on plates is firm and we quote %4-in. and heavier at 
1.40¢., Pittsburgh. 


Structural Material.—Inquiries are more numerous. 
but local structural concerns report that very little actual 
business has been placed in the past week. Bids have gone 
in for a pier shed at New Orleans, 1500 tons, while the 
Panama Canal Commission is in the market for 12,000 tons 
for emergency dams and other work on the canai, bids for 
which are to be opened about March 15. The McClintic- 
Marshall Construction Company has taken a contract for the 
erection of a steel building for the Linde Air Products Com- 
pany at North Trafford, Pa., about 150 tons, and har a con- 
tract from the same company for a similar building at South 
Elizabeth, N. J. Local work in the market inciudes 200 
tons for the Colfax School and also for the new foundry 
buildings of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company at 
Trafford City, Pa., about. 2000 tons. ‘This latter work is 
likely to be placed in a short time. The market is firm and 
we quote beams and channels up to 15 in. at 1.40¢., Pitts- 
burgh, 
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Tin Plate.—Conditions in the tin plate trade are re- 
ferred to by the manufacturers as being very satisfactory. 
The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company is operating 
this week 200 out. of 235 hot tin mills, or about 85’ per 
cent. of capacity. The company has recently started up 30 
hot tin mills in its Shenango Works and 18 out of 20 hot 
mills at its New Castle Works. The larger independent 
tin plate concerns report they are operating to from 80 to 
90 per cent. of capacity. Specifications against contracts 
are coming in very liberally. The recent advance of 10c. a 
box is being absolutely maintained, and we quote 100-lb. 
cokes at $3.70 per base box, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Sheets.—Conditions in the sheet trade are steadily 
showing betterment, the new demand being heavier and 
specifications against contracts coming in more freely than 
for some time. The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company 
is operating to about 65 per cent. of capacity, a consider- 
able increase over its operations of a month ago. It is 
stated that prices are being firmly maintained. The full 
schedule of prices in effect on the different grades of sheets 
is printed on a previous page. 

Bars.—The situation in both iron and steel bars is 
somewhat disappointing, the new demand being light, while 
specifications against contracts are not coming in at a 
very satisfactory rate. The capacity for making steel bars 
has been heavily increased in the past year or two, and 
it would seem that for the present at least it is somewhat 
ahead of consumption. None of the makers of steel bars 
is operating to full capacity, and some report that they are 
running to only about 50 per cent. We quote steel bars at 
1.40c. and iron bars at 1.35c. to 1.40c., in carload and larger 
lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Hoops and Bands.—The new demand for both hoops 
and bands is fair, consumers placing orders only to cover 
actual needs. Specifications against contracts are being 
received by the mills in moderate volume. We continue to 
quote hoops at 1.50c. and bands at 1.40c., in carload and 
larger lots, the latter carrying extras as per the steel bar 
card of September 1, 1909. We may note that on some 
specially desirable contracts placed recently the price of 
steel hoops was 1.45c. and steel bands 1.35c. 

Spikes.—All the makers of spikes are badly in need of 
more business. It is stated that the new prices adopted 
February 1 are being firmly held and are as follows: 


Railroad Spikes. 





C06 Bh OG Oe SE Ossi wine viv cteee ess sbe anaes eRe 
ee ee ae S| See eee eee Extra .10 
i ee Me St ¥ ee ees sas en ea bec escue Extra .20 
B, Dep SO GG 2b BM. oes circ es Extra .30 
DIE. Dea Pe ber PWre sie dvs cn sku cane eeee Extra .40 
a Fans ois 5 on bs ak oh a Oe RS Extra .60 
Be Shin ch ware avgelteabe tak ket Od hs bss cea Extra .80 
Boat Spikes. 
% in. square, 12 to 24 in. lomg............ Extra .15 
3 in square, 8 to 16 in. long...........; Extra .15 
% in. square, 6 to 16 in. long............ Extra .15 
*/1. in. square, 6 to 12 in. long............ Extra .20 
%& in. square, 4 to 12 in. long............ Extra .30 
°/1, in. square, 4 to 8 in, long............ Extra .45 
S68 Oh, Meee, 4 00: Oe, Bete. kk co oss Extra .75 
1% in. square, 3 to 3% in. long........... Extra 1.00 


% and °/,. shorter than 4 in., 4 cent extra. 
Spelter.—The market continues quite firm, and inquiries 
are reported as considerably better. We quote prime grades 
of Western at 5.2714c., East St. Louis, equal to 5.40c., 
Pittsburgh. 


Merchant Steel.—New orders are small, but specifica- 
tions against contracts so far this month have been fully as 
heavy as in the first half of January. Prices are firm and 
we quote, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: Iron finished tire, 14% x \% in. 
and heavier, 1.40c., base; under these sizes, 1.55c.:; planished 
tire, 1.60c.; channel tire, 1.80c., base; toe calk, 1.90c.: flat 
sleigh shoe, 1.55c.: concave or convex, 1.75c.: cutter shnes, 
tapered or bent, 2.25c.; spring steel, 2c.; machinery steel, 
smooth finish, 1.90c. 


Rivets.—Consumers are placing orders only for small 
lots and specifications against contracts are not coming in 
at a very satisfactory rate. Regular prices of 1.90c. on 
structural rivets and 2c. on boiler rivets are sometimes 
shaded on desirable orders. 


Wire Products.—New buying in wire nails and wire 
is rather light, but jobbers and consumers are specifying 
liberally against contracts. Shipments of wire products by 
the mills in February promise to be considerably heavier 
than last month. We quote galvanized barb wire at $2.05, 
painted $1.75, annealed fence wire $1.55, galvanized $1.85, 
wire nails $1.75 and cut nails $1.60, in carload and larger 
lots, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, full freight to point of delivery 
added. 


Merchant prt Eastern Oil Company has placed 
a contract with the Mark Mfg. Company for about 25 miles 


of 12-in.pipe. Some fairly large inquiries for pipe for gas 
and oil lines are in the market. The Tri-State Natural 
Gas Company is inquiring for about 70 miles of pipe, from 


3 up to 10 in. The general demand for merchan; pipe 

fairly good, and some of the larger pipe mills are renal 
at a fuller rate of capacity than for some time. The Ne 
tional Tube Company recently started up two more of 


¢ 


. F of its 
blast furnaces and reports a considerable increase jy coke 
Discounts on iron and steel pipe printed on a previous page 
are reported as being fairly well maintained. ; 

Boiler Tubes.—The boiler tube trade is stil] jn Unsatig. 
factory condition, the demand for both locomotive anq men 


chant tubes being very dull, with prices more or less shaded 
depending on the order, ; 


Coke.—There is a little better feeling in the coke 
trade, due to the starting up of a large number of oye 
the H. C. Frick Coke Company and other coke concems 
who sell a good part of their product to the blast furngg 
trade, The output of coke last week in the Upper ang 
Lower Connellsville regions was 302,275 net tons, a gaiy 
over the previous week of about 11,000 tons. Prices op 
coke are reported to be slightly firmer. We quote stang. 
ard makes of furnace coke for spot shipment at $1.45 ty 
$1.55 per net ton, at oven; on contracts for delivery oyep 
the year from $1.70 to $1.75 is being quoted by some coka 


1§ of 


operators, while others are firm, at $1.90 to $2, at oyoy, 
Best makes of 72-hour foundry coke are being held g 


$2.10 to dealers and from $2.25 up to $2.50, at oven, to 


consumers. 
Iron and Steel Scrap.—There has been a radical change 
in conditions in the scrap trade in the past week or two, 
the demand being very much heavier, while prices have ad- 
vanced. It is claimed that there is a decided shortage in the 
supply, and dealers are afraid to sell ahead. The offerings 
in the recent list of the Pennsylvania Railroad were largely 
taken up by consumers, who paid higher prices than for 
some time. Sales have been made of 3000 to 4000 tons of 
heavy steel scrap at $14.25 and up to $14.50, or higher, de- 
livered at Monessen, Pa., or Steubenville, Ohio. An East- 
ern steel company has recently bought 12,000 tons of de 
tinned scrap and about 5000 tons of bundled sheet scrap. A 
sale is also noted of about 1000 tons of bundled sheet scrap 
at $11 at loading point, It is stated that sales of heavy 
steel scrap have been made as high as $14.50 and $14.7, 
delivered, and that offers of $15 for upward of 20,000 tons 
for delivery up to July or August have been turned down. 
Dealers have advanced prices and now quote as follows, 
per gross ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, or elsewhere as noted: 


Heavy steel scrap. Steubenville, Fol- 
lansbee, Sharon, Monessen and Pitts- 





DUNO CIRIIVOT..... soc c vee edt ee vane $14.50 to $14.75 
No. (} Toq@nGey GARE. ow ces eee hehe 13.75 to 14.00 
NO, (2 COUGH ORME: 0.6 oo 's ks eee cane 13.00 to 13.75 
Bundled sheet scrap, at point of ship- 

WOOT ©. nous Cs ae gs 65.04 pa ie eee 10.75 to 11.00 
Rerolling rails. Newark and Cambridge, ay 

Ohio, and Cumberland, Md.......... 14.75 to 15.00 
No, 1 railroad malleable stock....... . 18.00 to 13.25 
fo ih. Sn re ore mere ber 11.00 to 11.25 
Low phosphorus melting stock........ 17.00 to 17.25 
Feet FOS ORION. . 0c ck sade canceeraren 24.50 to 24.75 
Bree Gar GION es. vo so S00 3 OS Pas eee 20.25 to 20.00 
FPCOUIOTIVR BKIOS., 0050 0 edd Valve dean 24.00 to 24.50 
NO. 1 BUSRAURE OCTED... 0250 csi esasacs 12.25 to 12.50 
No. 2 Dbasheling ScPOy. ... ....4 sass oasis 8.75 to _ 9.00 
COME I WHUUOII os os hb oa vanes cave 13.50 to 13.75 
Sheet bar crop ends..........:..+ .. 15.75 to 16.00 
MM Pee eee 8.25 to 8.50 
Machine shop turnings............... 8.75 to 9.00 
Coe SO SUN s ce ks cos ae aaeeeeee 16.00 to 16.25 
No 1 wrought Gcrap...... .ss+sendenens 14.50 to 14.75 
Heavy steel axle turnings............ 10.25 to 10.00 
Stove plate... Soc ees eeenes 11.50 to 11.75 


Chicago 

Fisuer Bumtpine, February 15, 1911.—(By Telegraph.) 

Railroad buying has not yet assumed any large propor 
tions and other large consumers of steel still show a spirit 
of hesitation. No additional important rail orders a 
reported, but a large tonnage of track fastenings has been 
booked and the manufacturers of car fittings are ee 
more satisfactory business. In the lighter finished materi®® 
wire products are maintaining the lead, with sales a 
ning in excess of the normal daily average. On the = 
hand the improvement in bars and sheets is slow. . 
mills are getting better specifications for structural ne 
and plates from the good contracts that have been let the 
past month, but there is still a considerable distance to 6° 
before normal conditions will be reached. The pipe 4 
dries report that municipal lettings since the first of as 
year have exceeded the average rate for this period an wed 
business in prospect will make a good showing for Fer 
ary. The general feeling in the trade is optimistic or 
prices are firm. ‘The scrap market is more — 
it has been for more than a year and dealers are bi 
higher prices, especially for railroad scrap. 


‘ a 
Pig Iron.—The leading harvester interest has comp 
heavy buyer of both Northern and Southern pig 'T0? 
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| ai its purchases are estimated at over 100,000 
 wous deliveries extending through and beyond the 

_ Large blocks of iron from furnace stocks at 

Nor orn and Southern furnaces are included and it is 
+ this will materially relieve the pressure among 
‘nace interests to move their stocks. The North- 
indry interest which was mentioned last week has 
en an extensive buyer for second and third quarter 
copy at foundries in central Ohio. Several round lots 

» nurehased from furnaces in the valleys and south- 
and also from a leading Birmingham interest. The 

by this pipe foundry interest is around 50,000 
rhere has been thus far no general buying movement 

iries or manufacturing interests in the West, al- 

‘ veral fair lots of both Northern and Southern iron 

co been closed. There have been many inquiries for South- 
| ) jron for third quarter from buyers who offer to take a 


rm 0) 


: choy could obtain the same price for third quarter, but 

‘ye Southern furnaces have been very firm in resisting temp- 

on these offers. The malleable foundries have not 

coded in purchasing from local furnaces for last half, 

+ ix understood that the closing of contracts with annual 

ops of castings will be deferred for some weeks until the 

ful nterests are willing to make prices on the iron. 

rhe following quotations are for February and March ship- 
t, Chicago delivery : 


La Superior charcoal........+++++- $17.50 to $18.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 1......... 16.00 to 16.50 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2......... 15.50 to 16.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 3......... 15.25 to 15.75 
Northern Scotch, ‘NO. 2.5 acces cevounses 16.50 to 17.00 
Southern coke, No. RV sleds ites s vee 15.85 to 16.35 
Southern coke, Bd. 1 Eciuwiccttionh etch 15.35 to 15.85 
Southern coke, No. ..Ss s.c.0.0%e,010 oe ste we 15.10 to 15.60 
Southern coke, NO.’ @ic's040:0 456 8008 .. 14.85to 15.35 
Southern coke, No, 1 soft....... .... 15.85 to 16.35 
Southern coke, No, 2 soft....... 15.35 to 15.85 
Southern gray forge........6.-. 14.60 to 15.10 
Southern MOCthOt.. .:..ss sa840 58 .. 14.60 to 15,10 
Malleable Bessemer,.'.........0e05 .. 15.50 to 16.00 
Standard Bessemeh. «sic. Sewkie - «dtewe 17.40 to 17.90 





Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 6%.. 17.90to 18.40 

sm kson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 8%.. 18.90to 19.40 

ckson Co, and Kentucky silvery, 10%. 19.90 to 20.40 
Rails and Track Supplies.—The local mills have sold 
i large tonnage of track fastenings the past week, supple- 
ntary to recent orders for rails, but no new orders of 
ment are reported for standard rails. There are many 
s from minor Western railroads for small lots of 
lard sections. We quote standard railroad spikes at 
1.75¢., base; track bolts with square nuts, 2.15c. 
225¢, base, all in carload lots, Chicago. Light rails, 40 
1) lb, 1.16¢. to 1.20%4e.; 30 to 35 Ib., 1.19%4c. to 1.24¢. ; 
“0 and 25 Ib., 1.2014c. to 1.25c.; 12-Ib., 1.25c. to 1.29%6c., 


(By Mail.) 

Billets. Prices of billets have been a subject of dis- 
s among the steel manufacturers for some time, but 
vement is expected as long as independent mills 
short of orders on finished materials. Western buyers 
‘orging billets are buying open hearth billets exclusively. 
endent Eastern mills are selling for Chicago delivery 
es around $28, base, Chicago, but the leading interest 

nues to hold at $31. 


Structural Material.—Additional construction for the 
Products Company at Argo, near Chicago, amounting 

2800 tons, was let to the Joliet Bridge & Iron 

\ viaduct at Des Moines, Iowa, 1300 tons, on 
W bids were taken by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
‘ullroad, was let to the Des Moines Bridge & Iron Works. 
ridge over the Arkansas River at Fort Smith, 4400 tons, 
am to the American Bridge Company. A building for 
‘atned & Von Maur, Davenport, Iowa, 250 tons, was 
tded to the Morava Construction Company, Chicago. 

‘ls are getting better specifications for plain mate- 
‘rowing out of the contracts let the past month, and 

re very firm. We quote plain material from mill, 
“. to 1.68¢, Chicago; from store, 1.80c. to 1.90c., Chi- 


Plates.—Orders from the raflroads for repair work on 
‘ars are becoming an important item in the plate trade. 
tions for tank and boiler plates are also coming in 

n in December or January. We quote mill prices 

“c. fo 1.68, Chicago; store prices, 1.80c. to 1.90c., 


__Sheets.—-Specifications are improving slowly, but are 

hort of the capacity of the mills. Prices are re- 
rm. We quote Chicago prices, carload lots, from 
. No. 28 black sheets, 2.38e.; No. 28 galvanized, 3.38c. ; 
ie annealed, 1.83c. Prices from store, Chicago, 
No. 10, _2.10e. to 2.20c.; No, 12, 2:15¢. to 2.25¢:; No. 
“a ~.75e. to 2.85¢.; No. 28 galvanized, 3.65c. to 


, 


Bars.The bar trade is slow in swinging into line. 





jortion for prompt shipment at $11, Birmingham, 


Iron bars are stronger and the mills are disposed to decline 
1000 ton contracts running four or five months ahead, as 
scrap is advancing, and the present market price is un- 
profitable. In steel bars new business continues very light, 
but the concrete bar season will open soon and the mills 
already have good scattering inquiries. We quote as fol- 
lows: Soft steel bars, 1.58¢c.; bar iron, 1.30c. to 1.35c.; hard 
stee] bars rolled from old rails, 1.35c. to 1.40c., all Chi- 
cago. From store, soft steel bars, 1.80c. to 1.90c. 

Wire Products.—Specifications from the hardware and 
agricultural trade are in excess of the capacity of the mills, 
but it is not expected that the buying movement will result 
in any serious delay in making shipments. No changes are 
reported in prices. Jobbers’ carload prices, which are 
quoted to manufacturing buyers, are as follows: Plain wire, 
No. 9 and coarser, base, 1.73c.; wire nails, 1.93c.; painted 
barb wire, 1.98c.; galvanized, 2.23c., all Chicago. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The leading pipe foundry interest was 
awarded 3200 tons of water pipe and 700 tons of pipe for 
filtration plant at Minneapolis last week. Good lettings are 
expected this month from Milwaukee, St. Louis and other 
Western cities. Prices are reported 50 cents a ton higher. 
On current business we quote, per net ton, Chicago, as fol- 
lows: Water pipe, 4-in., $25.50; 6 to 12 in., $24.50; 16-in. 
and up, $24, with $1 extra for gas pipe. 

Merchant Steel.—The mills are making normal ship- 
ments to the agricultural trade, the season for new specifica- 
tions in this line being about over. 

Old Material.—aA strong speculative movement is under 
way among dealers in old material. Bids on railroad lists 
are running 25c. to $1 per ton higher than January prices. 
A railroad which offered about 25,000 tons on a list which 
closed last week rejected all bids and will hold its scrap for 
higher prices. A buyer who inquires for a round tonnage 
would have to pay considerably higher prices than current 
quotations, which are based on actual sales to consumers 
for spot or prompt delivery, usually in odd lots of a few 
cars. The prices quoted below are for delivery to buyers’ 
works, all freight and switching charges paid. Sellers of 
scrap usually receive 50c. to $1 less in this district, owing 
to high switching charges. Following prices are per gross 
ton, delivered Chicago: 


Ol: 190M PRIM sas oc ane bis ews ain ove oo SO 0 S680 
Old steel rails, rerolling............. 13.50 to 14.00 
Old steel rails, less than 3 it......... 12.75 to 13.25 
Relaying rails, standard sections, sub- 

SOCE-. BO: TRADOCUIOR.. wk ow ccc cco oe 23.00 to 24.00 
Se CNS iS ais XS u's web 0's ae eae 13.00 to 13.50 
Heavy melting steel scrap............ 11.75 to 12.25 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart.. 11.75to 12.25 
Co A RS AR IP Tera 11,25 to 11.75 

The following quotations are per net ton: 
Iron angles and splice bars........... $13.50 to $140 
Iron arch bars and transoms.......... 15.00 to 15.50 
SUNGn MN ES b 5 6 cbc dona) awk e¥ohk eid 11.25 to 11.75 
SE, 6 wk 6 00 the dd 6 9 id-wle anip’ 18.50 to 19.00 
een, Ms bo bios + Wrest vcs ee cane 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought.............. 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought.............. 11.00 to 11.50 
Steel knuckles and couplers........... 11.25 to 11.75 
Locomotive tires, smooth............ 17.50 to 18.00 
Steel axle turnings..............:... 7.75 to 8.25 
Machine = ii nna cd scene t 6.75 to 7.25 
Cast and mixed borings.............. 5.50to 6.00 
SB: MS oak pase eis hs Da wk awe 9.50 to 10.00 
No. 2 NG dias scotch irad: tein ihe ak oe 7.50 to 8.00 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings. 8.00to 8.50 
Boiler punchings.................... 13.00 to 13.50 
De GUTMONG, . TRA ces ok ERS. Te 12.00 to 12.50 
Stove plate and light cast scrap....... 10.50 to 11.00 
MOAUIFOGG MURIIONDIS. .. . nce cece sccne 11.00 to 11.50 
Agricultural malleable................ 19.00 to 10.50 
pee SUM Beer ssi cei Pe OST. i 8.75 to 9.25 


‘Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 14, 1911. 

The recent improvement in the demand appears not only 
to have been fully maintained but has also resulted in in- 
creasing inquiry from consumers, Finishing mills in this 
district are gradually increasing the productive rate and a 
number are now operating at 75 per cent. of full capacity, 
Prices of finished materials are all being well maintained 
and producers are not interested in business of a forward 
nature. In pig iron a fair amount of buying in foundry 
grades continues and further quiet sales of basic iron, at 
$14.50, have come out, although an advance of We. is- now 
pretty generally asked. Statistics regarding the Eastern 
pig iron situation are more favorable, recent reports of the 
Eastern Pig Iron Association showing an increase in unfilled 
orders, with stocks on hand practically stationary. The old 
material market has stiffened sharply, and prices of the 
principal grades show an advance over recent quotations. 

Iron Ore.—Offerings for this year’s are = 
freely made, both in foreign and domestic ore. - 
are inclined to be in no haste té-place business, po dene 
satisfactory amounts of Spanish ore have been sold, : 


. Mechanica) and Civil Eng 
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sellers withhold particulars at the time. Importations at 
this port in the week ending February 11 totaled 11,179 
tons, valued at $48,087. 

Pig Iron.—While last week’s transactions will probably 
not aggregate as large a tonnage as the previous week, 
owing to the smaller number of large blocks sold, there has 
been a very fair general business, and furnacemen feel en- 
couraged with the prospects for the future. Basic trans- 
actions have quieted down, although information of two 
recent sales of 5000 tons each, at $14.50, delivered, for 
shipment in the next 60 days, has come out. Consumers 
are now more fully supplied as to near future requirements 
and for the time are awaiting developments. Producers in 
this district have practically all advanced their asking price 
for this grade, either for early or second quarter shipment, to 
$15, delivered, but no business has been done on that basis. 
Moderate sales of low phosphorus iron, for early ship- 
ment, at prices ranging from $21 to $21.50, with one large 
lot for Western shipment, deliveries over the remainder of 
the year, at a somewhat higher comparative price, are re- 
ported. The movement in foundry grades has been fairly 
active, and consumers are inquiring freely for quantities 
varying from 100 to 500 tons, for near future delivery, as 
well as for shipment during the second and, in some in- 
stances; the third, quarter. For early delivery prices for 
standard brands of No. 2 X foundry are very firm, at $15.50 
to $15.75, with one seller holding at $16, delivered, but for 
shipment beyond the second quarter sellers are not prepared 
to quote. Transactions have for the most part been con- 
fined to small lots. Cast iron pipe makers are still nego- 
tiating for further supplies of low grade iron, but no im- 
portant sales have been announced. Somewhat better sales 
of Virginia foundry iron are noted, and while $13, furnace, 
has been the leading producer’s price for No. 2 X foundry 
for delivery over the remainder of the first half, that in- 
terest has withdrawn that quotation and now names $13, 
furnace, for February-March shipment, and $13.50 for sec- 
ond quarter. The bulk of the recent orders has been for 
delivery over three and four months, at $13, furnace, for 
either No. 2 X or No. 2 plain grades, equal to $15.80 to 
$16, delivered in this district. Southern iron is being offered 
at $11, Birmingham basis, for No. 2, equal to $15.20 to $16, 
delivered, according to destination, in this territory, but 
practically no business is being done. Forge iron has been 
in somewhat better demand, several 1000 tons, as well as 
smaller lots, being inquired for, but buyers and sellers ap- 
pear to still be somewhat apart in their ideas of prices. 
The general range of prices shows no change. For delivery 
in buyers’ yards in this vicinity quotations for standard 
brands are about as follows: 


Eastern Pennsy!vania, No. 2 X foundry.$15.50 to $15.75 





Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 2 plain 15.00 to 15.50 
Virginia, Ne. 2 X foundry ee oes 0) eee eo “26.00 
Virwinia. No, 2 DIAM. 6c ve cee . 15.80 to 16.00 
CSP TGR is soe stews ss o% ry. 14.25 
Sw atikie nis ey 14.50 to 15.00 
Standard low phosphorus............. 21.00to 21.50 


Ferromanganese.—The market is quiet, but one small 
inquiry being reported in this district. For prompt ship 
ments as low as $37.50, Baltimore, can in instances be done 
for SO per cent. ferro, but for extended delivery sellers are 
holding pretty firmly at $38, Baltimore. 

Billets.— Consumers, while making inquiries for for- 
ward requirements, usually place orders for small and mod 
erate lots for prompt and near future delivery. The volume 
of business is somewhat larger, but mills, while operating 
on a better basis, are not booked very far ahead. Reports 
of lower prices for standard open hearth billets are heard, 
but cannot be confirmed. Leading producers maintain the 
$23, Pittsburgh, base, with $2.40 freight to this district, or 
$25.40, delivered, for open hearth rolling billets, and $30.40, 
delivered, for ordinary forging billets. 

Plates.—The recent gains in the volume of business 
coming to the mills has been fully maintained. Orders are 
not particularly large individually, but there is a good 
number of moderate and small orders, which in the aggre- 
gate have enabled mills to attain a productive rate vary- 
ing from 65 to 75 per cent. of full capacity, and the out- 
look for continuing at this improved rate is believed to be 
encouraging. Eastern mills are maintaining prices firmly at 
1.55¢c. minimum for ordinary plates for early delivery in 
this vicinity. 

Structural Material.—The demand does not show the 
same immediate improvement that is to be noted in some 
of the other lines, Current orders are mostly small. Sev- 
eral larger building propositions are pending, in instances 
practically closed, although formal contracts have not been 
signed. Mills are a trifle more actively engaged, and prices 
are well maintained at 1.55c. minimum for plain shapes, 
although for fabricated work, on which there is sharp com- 
petition, prices are understood to be weak. 

Sheets.—The situation is unchanged; orders are coming 
out freely, but are usually for small lots for early shipment, 





and mills’ order books are not in very satisfa we 
far as the future is concerned, although current orders 
them fully occupied. The following range 
named by Hastern mills: For early deliver: Ni 
20, 2.50c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.60c.; Nos. 25 and 2% 97 
No. 27, 2.80c.; No. 28, 2.90c. 

Bars.—The demand is a trifle better, 
refined iron bars. Prices of steel bars ars 
ing producers holding 1.55c., delivered her 
position has developed in refined iron bars, 
Eastern mills have withdrawn recent low quot ns. W 
a basis has not been firmly established, a minin 
mill is anticipated. Prompt desirable busin 
done at a shade less, although for ordinary 
1.35¢. to 1.40c., delivered here, about represents 





Coke.—Current business is light, consumers 
purchases, as a rule, to prompt lots, whic 
available at lower prices than for moderat: 
livery. Sellers are not disposed to contract ’ 
delivery at the present range of prices. | sona 
early shipment foundry coke commands from 2 $2.95 
per net ton, at oven, according to grade, but 
shipment $1.90 has been done. Furnace cok spot s 
ment ranges from $1.40 to $1.55, at oven, w $1.55 
$1.65 representing about the market for forw 
The following range of prices about represent 
per net ton, for near future deliveries in this 

Connellsville furnace coke........3.. 5 88:70 $3.9 

PET CORO iid seis c cos cehekae ; 

Mountain furnace coke........ 

Foundry coke 





Old Material.—The market, while not 
active, has developed a decidedly higher rang 
This has been due in a measure to a higher mark: 
districts, to which material has been diverted, and | 
increasing interest shown by consumers in this territor 
Bids for railroad offerings were in instances 
recent high level of quotations, without resulting in busi- 
ness, and it is believed that the railroads are withholding 
a large part of their recent offerings. While som« 
offering $13.50 for No. 1 heavy melting steel, no quanti 
available at that price, and higher prices hav 
for moderate lots for early delivery. Rolling 





are higher, and the market in nearly all classes of material 
is decidedly stronger. Few sellers are willing lispos 
of holdings at current quotations, the dispositio1 ng t 


await still higher prices. The following range ab 
sents the market for deliveries in buyers’ yards 
Pennsylvania and nearby points, carrying a freigh 
Philadelphia ranging from 45c. to $1.35 per gross 


No. 1 steel scrap 62.7 idy Stee ee $14.00 to $1 
Old steel rails, rerolling.............. 15.50 to 16.00 
LAY SORT ss cas ee 54565 ees cos 18.00 t 8.0 
Old steel axles.... ; --- 20,50 to 21.0 
Old iron axles... ' ji eee 26.00 t 27 
Old iron rails.... : : pt 17.50 to 15 
Old car wheels : cusn Rewet l 
No. 1 railroad wrought : . 16.25 
Wrought iron pipe.. ‘ ae .-- 13.00t 
No. 1 forge fire.... “pep ne 11.75 t ae 
No. 2 light iron..... PE ae he 7 
Wronght turnings... . eee 
Cast borings....... slate 4 aoa a . 9.00t 1.5 
Machinery cast..... , 0 os ory ate ee cl 
Railroad malleable. . Rs rn ee 12.00 t =o 
(emte BORE. oes io dn ; én wan io eo al he 11.00 to 11.5! 
Stove plate.... cS Sn il weee. 10.00 to 10.5 
* Nominal 
t+e 
* . . 
Cincinnati 

CINCINNATI, Onto, February 15, 19 

Pig Iron.—Apparently the trade is waking up, 5 


quiries are increasing. The amount of business booked 

is very encouraging when compared with nearby weeks 
Orders, however, rarely call for more than 500 tons, and ! 
first half shipment. No business is reported for th 
quarter or last half as the furnaces are withholding quo! 
tions for this delivery. Many consumers have expresse 
willingness to cover for the last half at prevailing pric® 
but thus far have been unable to get the producers to mee! 
their views. High silicon iron appears to be in demand, but 
the largest actual sale to be recorded is a lot of about +” 
tons for an Ohio melter. An Illinois firm wants about 3000 
tons of analysis iron, for shipment from March to Septeme! 
A Michigan concern is also inquiring in this market 
about 2500 tons of Southern foundry for last half delivery 
A central Ohio company is asking for 6000 tons of basi’, 
and another consumer in the same territory wants 1200 tons 


of Northern No. 2 foundry for March to June delivery. A 
nearby agricultural implement manufacturer has 0v¢ be 
t 


inquiry calling for a miscellaneous lot of analysis iro2, '™ 
amount totaling about 2700 tons. It has been reported thal 
a few lots of Southern foundry No, 2 have lately changed 
hands at a price below $11 for prompt shipment, but up” 








is found that these sales either covered iron 
, grade or that there were special conditions 

ransaction such as a division of commissions 
. rential in freight rates. We quote Northern 


and malleable at $14, Ironton, with not 


\ - " , ‘ 
- the latter, and Southern No. 2 foundry at 
m. Based on freight rates of $3.25 from 


d $1.20 from Ironton, we quote, f.o.b. Cin- 
ows. for first quarter: 


‘ e, No. 2 SOUR ssi cece cuss onsen 
Ss eo. Ma, 3 Bees i vad oe 6 4026 eee 14.25 
w e. Ne, 2 Bie hide wh cb ula pene 13.75 
. oke, Mo; ‘4 -tge vives ¢e een doxe ne 13.50 
x yee. No. 2 ie os €odeei taseaecwes 14.75 
. M62 Soe ada ved eens ecb 14,25 
‘ 1y fORMG sa badd Sh i ceoed Flv eee 13.00 
8 per Cant, MINICOM. . 6 6... saice sc sicesis 18..0 

COE. Ws Be ca want 668 0 8t-bs eb auh 15.70 

coke; BeBe s eine eet iwvdelicwvas 15.20 

“ Or COG, Fees: Ms deeb s0 4662 cap Os a0n 14.70 
Souther® Gis GWePOl, occctivrmacvs scene 25.25 

QP WHO. co. Fi UCR Ri eee even tes 19.50 


agencies are working on an inquiry for 
ns of furnace coke for shipment in the next 
ionths, and 8000 tons is wanted by another 
listribution through the remainder of the 
the Connellsville district furnace coke is 
$1.50 per net ton at oven for prompt shipment, 
yf 10c. to 20c. on contracts. In the Wise 
Pocahontas fields both the spot and future 
s from 10c. to 15e. higher. Foundry coke 
| three fields, and is quotable at $2 to $2.15 
ven for prompt shipment, and around $2.25 
ery. 

Finished Material.—In practically every line there is 
se in both inquiries and orders. Steel bars 
ick material are moving very freely, as com- 

st month. The mill price of 1.40e., Pittsburgh, 

S tly maintained in this market. Warehouse 
ound 1.80c. to 1.95¢e. The demand for structu- 
also shows some improvement. 

Old Material.—There has been a little buying on the 

! rolling mills lately, but the foundries are slow 

ny stocks. In comparison with pig iron prices, 
scrap figures in this market are considered rather 


Coke 


stifl ere does not seem to be any weakening on the 
ers. Most of them have yards well stocked up. 
P lelivery in buyers’ vards, southern Ohio and Cin- 
s follows: 
oad wrought, net ton....... $12.00 to $12.50 
ngs, met Ws io uds Sa < oe Dee 5.00 to 5.50 


ngs, BOb4AR Foi ss evs aes 6.00 to 6.50 
Cran, MOS GO. «wh as Kole eell 11.00 to 11.50 
D, DOE Giiuae b eécstatnubeax<e 8.00 to 9.00 
AXIS, BOE Woes oh oh ass Cen 17.50 to 18.50 
sheet scrap, gross tom....... 8.50 to 9.00 
1s, SUORE UNlid. % «b's waded 14.50 to 15.50 


. 00 Ib. and up, gross ton. 21.50 to 22.50 
» SPORE WRG oe cs sane eee 12.00 to 12.50 
g steel scrap, gross ton... 11.00 to 11.50 





inting departments of all outside offices of 

Williams & Co. are being moved to Cincinnati, 

0) the future that city will practically be the 
this firm. 


> - 


Cleveland 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, February 14, 1911. 
lron Ore.—Indications point to a late opening of the 
season this year. Some of the managers of in- 
are planning not to place their vessels in 
June or later. Last year so many boats 
early in the season that there were not 
shi to go round, and quite a number of the in- 
ats were sent to the docks early in the sum- 
¢ has been done as yet in regard to fixing ore 
s for the season. Ore firms have not yet 
question of prices. We quote prices as fol- 
Range Bessemer, $5; Mesaba Bessemer, $4.75; 
<e non-Bessemer, $4.20; Mesaba non-Bessemer, $4. 
Pig lron.—Following the advance in the price of basic 
- have stiffened up somewhat on foundry grades 
he Valley furmaces that have been quoting No. 
$13.75 and under are now holding firmiy at 
$13.75 price has not entirely disappeared. One 
st is now holding basic at $14, and another has 
s price to $14.50. <A firm offer of $13.50 for a 
basic was rejected by two Cleveland furnaces 
eek. The United Steel Company, Canton, Ohio, 
to have closed for 3000 tons of basic for which 
¢ ies Oat last week. Among the new inquiries is 
“00 tons of basic. The foundry iron market is 


nly sales reported being a few small lots. A local 
S sold 500 tons of No. 2 foundry at $14, at fur- 
orthern Ohio delivery, and 500 tons of malleable 
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at $13.75. An Erie consumer has bought 300 tous of foun- 
dry. A broker is out with an inguiry for 7000 tous of analy- 
sis foundry iron. A Mansfield implement concern is in the 
market for 300 tons of foundry. A deveiopment of the week 
was the appearance of a*number of smail inquiries for foun- 
dry iron for last half delivery. Some Luyers would donbt- 
less be glad to contract for the last half at current prices, 
but sellers do not seem disposed to quote for delivery beyond 
the second quarter, and especially in view of the fact that it 
is likely to be some time until they know what their ore is 
going to cost them this year. For prompt shipment and the 
first half we quote, delivered, Cleveland, as follows: 


PEE cc hascamecaane eb enesdcaevectueanee $15.90 
Nogemers TOGREIY; MOT. i cece cosas aed geen 14.50 
PR DOME BOR Bank's cba Kciessadddede’ 14.25 
DT OTE. ss 0 oa a Chadd wae Oho BK 14.00 
Ge Is oe Sree occa ; eck a0 ee eee 
Southern foundry, No, 2......... iGeviwaw ee 15.35 
Jackson Co, silvery, 8 per cent. silicon.......... 19.00 


Coke.—The only transaction of any size reported dur- 
ing the week was the sale of 7000 tons of furnace coke to a 
local consumer for March delivery. Prices are slightly 
firmer, some of the low sellers having advanced quotations 
5c. a ton on furnace grades. We quote standard Connells- 
ville furnace coke at $1.45 to $1.55 per net ton for spot 
shipment, $1.60 to $1.65 for the first half and $1.75 
to $1.80 for the entire year. Connellsville 72-hour foundry 
coke is held at $2 to $2.15 for spot shipment and $2.25 to 
52.50 for the tirst half. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The demand for nearly all 
finished lines shows further improvement. A large number 
of small orders came out during the week and some for 
fair sized tonnages, and the general report is that the situa- 
tion is growing better. A number of contracts have been 
placed in the past few days for steel bars, plates and shapes 
for first half delivery. While sellers are not disposed to make 
contracts beyond July 1, one consumer is understood to 
have succeeded in placing a steel bar contract until October 
1. A good volume of steel bar specifications is coming from 
the implement trade and other users. The demand for plates 
is picking up, a larger volume of orders coming from the 
boilermakers. The demand for tank plates is not active. 
Structural orders for small lots have improved, but large 
inquiries are lacking. The demand for steel bars for con- 
crete reinforcing, which has been inactive for some time, 
has become fairly good with the approach of spring and is 
expected to be quite heavy within a few weeks. Prices on 
steel bars, plates and structural materia] are firm. The de- 
mand for sheets has improved and prices are being firmly 
maintained. Railroad orders are improving, some good busi- 
ness having developed in track fastenings. The demand for 
shafting continues good. Rivet orders are not plentiful and 
regular quotations continue to be shaded $2 a ton except for 
small lots. The demand for iron bars shows a fir im- 
provement. The minimum quotation of 1.30c. at mill, is 
being firmly maintained. 

Old Material.—The feeling among dealers continues 
very firm and the recent advances in prices are, being gen- 
erally maintained. Mills still have good sized stocks on 
hand, so that actual orders are rather light. Some of the 
consumers desire to contract for April and May delivery, 
but dealers believe that prices will further advance and are 
unwilling to make contracts. The Norfolk & Western and 
the Michigan Central railroads have lists out to close Feb 
ruary 16. The list of the latter road ineludes 2500 tons of 
iron and steel rails and 1400 tons of short ends of rails. 
Dealers’ prices per gross ton, f.o.b. Cleveland, are as fol- 
lows: 


NE a a iain pracy a 0 0.6% 6 oe aoe ee $14.00 to $14.50 
Old iron rails..... Db tGe bene, ocala ws, Oferta 15.50 to 16.00 
Gen GUY OR eis eee wae cpeeret 19.00 to 19.50 
Heavy melting stecl...........--++6% 12.50 to 13.00 
Ce: GOP: eran ys, 4.0 nace ho dp eee 12.50 to 13.00 
Relaying rails, 50 lb. and over......... 22.50 to 23.50 
Agricultural malleable.............66. 11.50to 11.75 
Railroad malleable.. ..........0ssee0. 12.75 to 13.00 


Light bundled sheet serap............ 7.50to 8.00 
The following prices are per net ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 


Riees Oe as in we ins te da bcc 4 se $21.00 to $21.50 
COME DOTA ide oe ihc ce 880d ea eases 6.50to 6.75 
Iron and stee) turning: and drillings.. T.00to 7.50 


Steel GEIS CHEMINGH. bocce ccc ce cesaes 8.75 to 9.00 
ee as Ea re 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought............-.-. 12.00 to 12.50 
POR Re Nes SHE A aire Seas 00> 4 heee 12.00 to 12.50 
Ss a al lk ee ee nls 40 a aw ee 10.00 to 10.50 
a ee A 2 ee 11.00 to 11.50 





BrrRMINGHAM, Ara., February 138, 1911. 
Pig Iron.—Several cross-currents have beeh encountered 
in this market the past week, but without having affected 
quotations. It is widely reported that a leading agricultural 
implement interest succeeded in obtaining approximately 
25,000 tons of foundry iron for delivery over the next five 
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months, at a concession from the $11, Birmingham, sched- 
ule, but the details.are not given out. A lot of 1500 tons 
for shipment in 90 days was sold at the $11 schedule, and 
an aggregate of some 3500 tons in comparatively small lots 
is also reported sold at that price. The supply of foundry 
grades below No. 4 foundry has to all appearances been 
exhausted, and small lots of 4 to 5 per cent. silicon iron are 
bringing from $12 to $12.50, at furnace. The demand for 
these last named grades is very good, while the general in- 
quiry from the largest consumers of all grades during the 
week indicates that a significant tonnage for nearby re- 
quirement is yet to be engaged. The strongest feature of 
the situation at this time is the fact that the production is 
less than the actual movement. Practically no gain in the 
accumulation of any grades on furnace yards was made 
during the month of January, and there is as yet no tangi- 
ble evidence of any addition to be made to the active pro- 
ducing capacity at an early date, Another large producing 
interest has recently withdrawn from the market for any 
deliveries, and those who are soliciting additional orders are 
still unwilling to commit themselves for anything beyond 
the first half. It seems reasonably certain that with a 
stronger market for Northern irons the situation in the 
South would improve very materially. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—No lettings of consequence were made 
the past week, and the tonnage represented by the small 
orders was probably less than, for the week previous. There 
has been no change in the rate of production, but the outlook 
is such that a normal producing capacity at all plants will 
no doubt soon be warranted. Prices are generally believed 
to be stronger, and revised quotations are firm as follows, 
per net ton, f.o.b. cars here: 4 to 6 in., $21; 8 to 12 in., $20; 
over 12 in., average $19, with $1 per ton extra for gas pipe. 
These prices are probably subject to shading for large 
municipal contracts. 

Old Material.—The tonnage handled in this market the 
past week was comparatively light, but prices were not 
affected. Considerably more interest has been manifested in 
steel grades than for some weeks, and a ready market is 
generally being found for accumulations of light cast and No, 
1 machinery scrap. We quote dealers’ asking prices as fol- 
lows, per gross ton, f.o.b. cars here: 


Old iron axles..... Sssisdl pi ae tactye pon . . $14.00 to $14.50 


ER eee eee . 12.50to 13.00 
Rep ID Solus dials Eine 6.67610 owe Oe 12.50te 13.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought.............. 12.00 to 12.50 
fe | a 9.50 to 10.00 
oO,  OOUNNUES WEIN. cc cn cane ee 8.00to 8.50 
No. 2 country wrought............. . T50to 8.00 
ee. BE NDS. SE Pek wei 26 SZ 10.00 to 10.50 
SO Sh aie heed 8 nls ad bre bhes b 1010 16 9.50to 10.00 
SE ee a ree 9.00 to 9.50 
ge ee 10.50 to 11.00 
Light cast and stove plate............ 8.00 to 8.50 





St. Louis 


Sr. Louis, February 13, 1911. 

The indications of increased interest in the iron market, 
covering both raw and finished material, are becoming more 
pronounced. Foundrymen and manufacturers of stoves, im- 
plements, wagons and railroad equipment are making in- 
quiries for pig iron, bars, &c., covering in the aggregate a 
large tonnage. New specifications freely sent in by the rail- 
roads constitute a marked feature of the present situation. 
Bank clearings at St. Louis are 20 per cent. in excess of the 
same week last year; at Kansas City, 9 per cent. and St. 
Joseph 12 per cent., which are regarded as encouraging signs 
of a revival in general business. 

Pig Iron.—The improvement noted in the inquiry for 
pig iron continued the past week in more pronounced form, 
and some sales of fair volume were booked, Quite a large 
tonnage, mostly Southern foundry, is still pending, part of 
which could easily be closed at a concession in the market 
price, but sellers are firmer in their views, and it is claimed 
that shading $11, Birmingham, is’ becoming less frequent. 
It is reported that one furnace company has advanced its 
price 50c. per ton and two others have withdrawn from the 
market. Inquiry for second and third quarter shipment is 
increasing, but no business has been done for that delivery. 
Among the inquiries reported are the following: Quincy, 
Ill., stove company, 3000 tons of Southern foundry for 
second and third quarters; a radiator company, 2500 tons of 
Northern and Southern, for the remainder of the first half. 
One of the leading brokers reports inquiries for various kinds 
of iron aggregating 15,000 tons, with sales of 5000 tons to 
various parties, mostly Southern foundry, principally for 
the remainder of the first half. Another leading broker men- 
tions inquiries for around 8000 tons in the aggregate. In 
these reports there are duplications, since buyers apply to 
more than one office. The sale of 300 tons of gray forge 
is reported. We continue our quotation of $11, Birming- 
ham, for Southern No. 2 foundry, for shipment over the 
remainder of the first half, with a premium of 25c. to 50c. 


asked for second quarter delivery. For spot shipment. , 
less a concession of 25c. per ton is still made. 

Coke.—Inquiry for coke appears to be more actiye an 
the market is firmer. A merchant seller reports the sale of 
15 cars of Connellsville foundry coke and an inquiry fo 4) 
cars. A leading sales agency reports the sale of 1(Xx) tons of 
foundry coke for shipment over the remainder of the yea, 
For standard 72-hour Connellsville foundry, $2.10 to $2.49 
per net ton is asked, f.o.b. oven. For carload lots and 
brands the price is 25c. to 50c, higher. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The leading interest reports 
some inquiry for standard rails and for light rails there is a 
moderate call from coal interests. The inquiry for structural 
materia] has improved in a marked degree. For bars there jg 
a good inquiry from both jobbers and manufacturers. Taq; 
material is in fair demand. An inquiry is out for 2000 kegs 
of spikes and the sale of 1,000,000 bolts has been made. 

Old Material.—The leading dealers report a decided jy. 
provement in the outlook, with an increase in the inquiry 
from consumers. The market is hardening on prices. Tho 
inquiry for relaying rails is better. ‘The following railroad 
lists are on the market: Vandalia Line (additional), 3 
tons; Cotton Belt, 250 tons; Southern Railway, 600 tons, 
While there is no change in prices to report, the entire list 
is held more firmly at quotations. We quote dealers’ prices, 
per gross ton, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


loubt. 


d 


Special 


GRD Spott’ CHIN ss sab t's nS e's ESET Suck $13.50 to $14.00 
Old steel rails, rerolling.............. 12.50 to 13.00 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft......... 12.00 to 12.50 
Relaying rails, standard sections, sub- 

fect “to -mapechion... 6.5 ow ea 22.50 to 23.00 
CONG) COR! WIRING is: 05.6 eS. cla o's alallio SaeKEA 12.50 to 13.00 
Heavy melting steel scrap............ 11.50 to 12.00 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart.. 11.50to 12.00 
The following quotations are per net ten: 
Kibo: Bat betee sis ies See $11.00 to $11.50 
SG NN IS in oh aoe dd vig e ec ce + eee 18.50 to 19.00 
NG RNY MN nr saa 4 2 gk Wig . 17.00to 17.50 
NO. 1 ralivone Wrought... 5. cc kes 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought.............. 10.50 to 11.00 
RATIOS: 5 Mc si wi ntai ene mele Cah wcahaors 10.00 to 10.50 
Locomotive tires, smooth. ............ 16.00 to 16.50 
INO: Ediemiorw: OGG... 6 . ca ks da Se weed 9.00 to 9.50 
re ee re er ee 4.50to 5,00 
FEO, 2, WEES 0.0 0h bse awis's ars CneEN 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings.. 8.00to 8.50 
INO. 1: COME DOPOD Soo oink hs dwicine os --+ 1150to 12.00 
Stove plate and light cast scrap...... 9.00 to 9.50 
Dns ES, . sk coc tok cence 8.50 to 9.00 
Agricultural malleable............... 8.00 to 8.50 
eee Ome BOA. os isis 6 US + 2s Re ee Bek 8.00 to 8.50 
Railroad sheet and tank scrap........ 8.00 to 8.50 
EOMMIPOO BPRUO WAPR.. css cena 8.00 to 8.50 
Machine shop turnings............... 7.00to 7.50 


Matthew Addy & Co. have been appointed the exclusive 
sales agents of the Clare Coke Company of Greensburg, Pa., 
maker of high grade Connellsville foundry and furnace coke. 

The International & Great Northern Railroad is in the 
market for a large tonnage of track fastenings. 

The Missouri-Pacific Railroad is figuring on specifications 
for 75 locomotives, mostly for freight traffic. 

The plant of the American Steel Foundries at Granite 
City, Ill., has been shut down. It is reported that the com- 
pany, having slack business, availed itself of the opportunity 
to make some repairs. It is believed that operations will be 
resumed prior to March 1. 

The Dallas Hotel Company, Dallas, Texas, has been in- 
corporated. The capital stock is $600,000. The corporation 
will erect a 20-story structure, the ultimate cost of which 
will be about $1,250,000. On the directorate are the follow- 
ing St. Louis men: Adolphus Busch, B. A. Faust, W. H. 
Glancy, D. S. Clauss and August A, Busch. 





San Francisco 


San FRANctsco, February 8, 1911. 

A stronger feeling is becoming apparent. Small orders 
are more numerous, though large transactions are still the 
exception. There is no lack of important inquiries, some 0! 
which are now taking definite shape. The end of the rainy 
season is expected to bring out some of the business now 
pending. The local outlook in several departments has bee? 
greatly improved by assurance of the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position, which is bringing out a stronger inquiry for build: 
ing materials. The general jobbing trade outside of 5a” 
Francisco is fully normal for this season, with excellent 
prospects for the next few months. Merchants, however, 
remain very conservative about placing orders for stock, 
though the current demand compels them to buy more freely 
than for some time. 

Bars.—The distributive market is still in an. unsatisfac- 
tory condition, due principally to competition between loc#! 
iron and foreign or Northern steel. While there is no change 
in open quotations, the tendency is toward further price 
cutting. Small inquiries for soft steel have increased con- 
siderably, and the actual movement is somewhat larger than 
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more interest being manifested by large con- 
\lerchants are limiting their purchases as closely 

and regard foreign material with less. favor 
, ago. The greatest improvement so far has been 
ring bars, representatives of Eastern mills having 
, very fair tonnage this month. Several large in- 
e come from outside points, and considerable ac- 
this city is anticipated. A heavy tonnage will be 
required later im the year for harbor improvements, both 
the San Francisco Bay district and at other coast points. 
Rars from store, San Francisco, are quoted at 2c., with un- 
confirmed reports of sales at somewhat lower figures. 


Structural Material.—The San Francisco record of 
vilding permits for January showed a valuation of $1,750,- 
<i]. compared with $1,170,000 for the same month of 1910, 
and an increase of more than $200,000 over the December 
valuation. While the record shows an unusually large pro- 
nortion of fireproof construction, most of the buildings now 
vnder way are small, requiring little or no fabricated steel. 


rhe Central Iron Works has taken a contract for the St. 


as possipi 
ve 

than a } 
reint 
kod 
hooked 
es Da 


tivity in 


Ignatius College building on Fulton street, but aside from 
this nothing of any importance has been let locally. The 
\merican Bridge Company will fabricate the steel for the 
Northern Electrie bridge at Sacramento, Cal. Notwithstand- 


ing the present dullness, the outlook is considered satisfac- 

_ A number of old projects which may be let at any 

ne will aggregate a considerable tonnage, and orders are 
likely to be hastened by the increasing firmness of the 
market. There are also many plans about ready for figuring, 
vbich have been withheld pending definite assurance of the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. There is some talk of an ad- 
dition to the Palace Hotel, and it is expected that several 
ld hotel projects will be revived. The Van Nuys office 
uilding is the principal structure in prospect at Los Angeles. 
Bids on the Multnomah county court house at Portland, Ore., 
will be opened February 25, and bids will be received Febru- 
ary 13 for several steel bridges in Oregon. The El Paso 
Iron & Bridge Company, El Paso, Texas, has taken a con- 
tract for a mill for the El Paso-Madera Lumber Company. 

Rails.—Recent rail business, though composed of small 
scattering orders, has been of fair volume for this season. 
Some inquiries of more than usual importance have come 
up and conditions are favorable for continued activity 
through the spring. A new road is to be built in Nevada this 
year, to connect with the Southern Pacific at Bishop, Cal. 
There is not much movement in light rails at the moment, 

ta general demand is expected as soon as the weather be- 
omes settled, 

Sheets and Plates.—The distributive movement of black 
ind galvanized sheets is now fairly active, and the consum- 
¢ demand appears to be growing all over the State. Mer- 
ints have for some time been carrying light stocks, and 

getting actively into the market for immediate needs. 
they are buying only in a small way, however, apparently 
ectation of lower prices, notwithstanding assurances 
producing centers that values will be maintained. The 
nd for plates is normal, but there is no particular fea- 
n this department at present, 


Merchant Pipe.—Local business has been dull for nearly 

u, but is beginning to show a little more life, and 

ants anticipate a fair activity within the next few 

ths. The demand thraugh the State is steadily increas- 

«. Jobbing stocks are being kept down as closely as pos- 

: ut orders for immediate shipment from the milis are 

ug more numerous. The situation in oil casing and 

pe is improving, but is not yet entirely satisfactory. 

is are being developed for some important pipe line pro- 

it little definite inquiry is coming up. The city of 

e, Wash., is in the market for a lot of 10 and 14 
tiamein pipe, 


_. cast Iron Pipe.—The local office of the United States 
_,/ Company booked orders for about 7000 tons last month. 
D ss continues active, as there is a general impression 
rices will be advanced from the present low level. 
orders continue to come in from water and gas com- 
ill over the coast, in addition to considerable munici- 
siness. H. M. Byllesby & Co., Chicago, have been in 
irket to some extent for improvements to their coast 
and are expected to buy on quite a large scale during 
ir. The San Joaquin Light & Power Company is 
ning to replace the gas system at Merced, Cal. The 
' Santa Barbara, Cal., has ordered a lot of pipe from 
U1 ‘ed States Pipe Company and fire hydrants from the 
Company. The towns of Tullock and Monrovia, Cal., 
st received bids, the latter for 450 tons. The town of 
. Cal., has called for bids for a complete water sys- 
ontracts will be let shortly for another lot of valves 
‘es for the San Francisco salt water system. 


Pig Iron.—Some foreign iron is being sold to arrive, 
* ovement is slow, most local melters refusing to take 


SS 


( 
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any interest in the market. A cargo of 3500 tons arrived 
from China last week. Prices still show considerable range, 
depending on conditions of sale, but importers are a little 
firmer in their views, asking about $23 for spot foundry iron. 


Old Material.—So far there has been little stir in the 
market, cast scrap being generally neglected, though offerings 
of desirable material are light. Several large transactions in 
steel melting scrap are pending, and may be closed at any 
time. Prices on all descriptions are firmly held, being as fol- 
lows: Cast iron scrap, per net ton, $18; steel melting scrap, 
per gross ton, $12.50; wrought scrap, per net ton, $12 to 
$15; rerolling rails, per net ton, $15. Beard & Son, Port- 
land, Ore., have chartered a barge to transport 2000 tons of 
steel scrap from Portland to Irondale, Wash. 





Buffalo 


BurraLo, February 14, 1911. 

Pig Iron.—Considerable new inquiry has come out the 
past week, largely for foundry grades, from New England, 
New Jersey aad eastern Pennsylvania, aggregating about 
20,000 tons. Orders totaling 10,000 to 12,000 tons, of 
foundry grades, with a small proportion of malleable, have 
been booked. In the matter of prices, conditions have 
reached a point where the local furnaces are not anxious 
for bookings at the unprofitably low prices which have pre- 
vailed recently, and have thought it unwise to continue 
them; in fact, a majority of Buffalo district furnaces with- 
drew a week ago from the low range quotations, and as a 
consequence there has been more or less stiffening in price 
schedules for the current week. In line with this, and with 
the information which is procurable, we have advanced our 
schedule 25c. per ton for practically all grades, as given 
below, for prompt and first half delivery, f.o.b. Buffalo, no 


quotations being made for last half: 


Mas: 3 Te ROP i 6. 6a So sere ea eee) $14.50 to $15.00 
ie aE Sia bons 08 dein 6 eae LA 14.00 to 14.50 
Pt SC 6.4 Th a ew O a ee 60.4 6.0 > CAA 13.75 to 14.25 
te i. eT ere ee «ae 13.75 to 14.00 
CRO BOs oo 5 60 0 te Wiehe ls 0% ww v since Cae 13.50 to 14.00 


EE ides hed ekg ort cancecedeeren 14.25 to 14.75 
Te eiaseig ca wie wie lie a elie 14.50 to 15.00 
ROR stan cn aus canis vcs ieeee 17.25 to 18.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The outlook is better in 
most lines, and a number of mills and agencies report more 
orders coming in than for some weeks for miscellaneous 
short time requirements while some, contracts for forward 
requirements are being placed. Specifications on existing 
contracts are also being released in fairly large volume. 
Underlying conditions are apparently becoming stronger as 
indicated by present inquiry and placement. In the Cana- 
dian export trade conditions are also very good and a large 
amount of business in general lines is being Closed right 
along. In fabricated structural material plans for projected 
local construction to be undertaken this spring are not 
coming out for figures as rapidly as was anticipated a few 
weeks ago, but will probably be in readiness for bids within 
the next month. It is expected that bids for steel for the 
new office building of the Buffalo General Electric Company, 
involving a considerable tonnage, as it will include a 20- 
story tower of large dimensions, will be ready for figuring 
next week. Revised plans for the first building of the 
group to be erected by the Buffalo Orphan Asylum are being 
bid upon this week, taking about 100 tons of steel, and bids 
are also being received for a highway bridge over the Drie 
Canal, west of Syracuse, about 100 tons. The Cambria 
Steel Company has been awarded contract for the struc- 
tural steel, 1000 tons, required for the power house to be 
built by the State at Albany. 


Old Material.—The demand for scrap material in most 
grades continues to improve and shipments are still moving 
forward freely on contracts. There has been quate active in- 
quiry for car whecls and for cast scrap as well as for heavy 
melting steel, and prices have advanced. Malleable scrap 
has also been affected, in sympathy with the rise in these 
lines and other commodities, most of which have shown an 
upward move of 25c. to 50c. per ton. There has also been a 
little inquiry from outside districts for borings and turnings. 
We quote as follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo: 


Heavy melting steel................. $13.25 to $13.75 
Low phosphorus steel................ 1750 to 18.00 
No, 1 railroad wrought............... 15.25 to 15.50 
No. 1 railroad and machinery cast scrap.. 14.25 to 14.50 
Ce Es ce vei scsas sede bm eee 20.00 to 21.00 
Ole Os BRN Ei bbe oP TIA 23.50 to 24.50 
ee “ee ee ree eee oS Tie 14.50 to 15.00 
Railroad malleable............-...+.+. 13.75 to 14.00 
pS et Rrra 11.25 to 11.75 
Locomotive grate bars............... 11.25to 11.75 
POD 2565 dk< chins 5 Vio < 5h Jem 10.75 to 11.25 
Wrought iron and soft steel turnings... 7.25to 7.75 
Clean cast borings..........csesse« ~ CHto 7.06 
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New York 
New York, February 15, 1911. 

Pig Iron.—New England has continued to be the center 
of interest for local sellers of pig iron in the past week. The 
low prices named in that district by a number of producers, 
particularly Buffalo furnaces, resulted in a moderate amount 
of buying that is known, and there are indications that both 
there and in the New York district a number of transactions 
have been quietly put through on a low basis. There is a 
feeling among some sellers that the competition for recent 
business has been overdone and that enough business has 
been booked to permit of a stand for a slightly better price. A 
number of furnaces are now asking 25c, to 50c. advance upon 
the prices named in the recent scramble. While the level on 
which sales have been made has been most discouraging to 
furnace interests, there are indications that both producers 
and important consumers recognize the probability of the 
turning point being reached by just such developments as 
those of the past week or two. We quote for tidewater de- 
livery as follows: Northern No, 1 foundry, $15.50 to $15.75; 
No. 2 X, $15 to $15.25; No. 2 plain, $14.50 to $14.75; 
Southern No. 1 foundry, $15.50 to $15.75; No. 2, $15 to 
$15.25. je 

Steel Rails.—The rail manufacturers have closed few 
contracts this month, though a number of roads are nego- 
tiating. The Chicago City Railways have bought 15,000 
tons of girder rails, 10,000 tons going to the Steel Corpora- 
tion, to be rolled at Lorain, Ohio, and 5000 tons to the 
Pennsylvania Steel Company, to be rolled at Steelton, Pa. 
Several New England street railroad companies are in the 
market for girder rails, the total being about 3700 tons. 

Ferrcalloys.—The Carnegie Steel Company has placed 
an order with a New York firm for 5000 tons of ferro- 
silicon. The price in this markét is between $54.50 and 
$55, Pittsburgh. There are a few inquiries for small lots 
of ferromanganese and the usual quotation is from $37.50 
to $38, Baltimere. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The last two weeks have 
been a little disappointing, for orders have been slower 
coming in than was expected from the improvement evident 
during the last of January, but it is believed that the falling 
off is only temporary and that recent conditions will be 
restored before the end of the month. Plates are quiet, 
but in small lots a fair business is being done. Steel bais 
are about holding their own; good specifications are being 
received on old contracts, but new demand is light. Sar 
iron orders have been considerably better; buyers apparently 
concede that the price can hardly go lower, consequently 
orders are coming in more freely, while some of the lowest 
sellers have withdrawn outstanding quotations, feeling con- 
fident of being able to get higher prices. Structural mate- 
rial particularly feels the falling off, but several good pros- 
pects are in the New York market and are expected to be 
closed within a week. These include 400 tons for the New 
York, Ontario & Western shops, at Middletown, N. Y., bids 
on which closed February 9; 4000 tons for the Delaware & 
Hudson shops; 1000 tons for the Fischell Building in this 
city, and 700 tons for a loft building at 416 to 422 West 
Thirty-third street, also in this city. Contracts closed in- 
clude 2500 tons for catenary electric line construction for the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, awarded by the general 
contractor, S. W. Bowles Company, to the Eastern Steel 
Company, the Cambria Steel Company and the Riverside 
Iron Works; 3500 tons for the Cruikshank warehouse, New 
York, taken by the Hinkle Iron Works, which will furnish 
the cast iron material and have about 2000 tons of struc- 
tural material to place; 1500 tons for the Kline & Jackson 
warehouse, at Seventh avenue and Twenty-third street, New 
York, taken by the Hay Foundry & Iron Works: 600 tons 
for a warehouse for the Union Bag Company, at Sandy Hill, 
N. Y., taken by the American Bridge Company; 600 tons for 
a warehouse for the Graselli Chemical Company, Newark, 
N. J., and 180 tons in three bridges for the Boston & Maine, 
taken by the Phoenix Bridge Company. Among the definite 
prospects still pending are the post-office at the Pennsyl- 
vania terminal, the Woolworth Building and the Masonic 
Temple addition on West Twenty-third street, New York. 
Plans are now being prepared for a building for the New 
York Telephone Company, which will probably be 14 stories, 
with provision for later adding 10 more, and which it is 
estimated may require between 10,000 and 15,000 tons. 
Prices are firm, as follows: Plain structural material, plates 
and steel bars, 1.56c. to 1.61c., and bar iron, 1.35c. to 1.40c.. 
all New York. Plain material from store, New York, 1.85c. 
to 1.95c. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The largest transaction reported in 
this vicinity the past week was the purchase of about 14,000 
tons of pipe by the Brooklyn Union Gas Company. The 
greater part was secured by the Warren Foundry & Ma- 
chine Company, 8000 tons of 30 to 42 in., and the remainder, 
comprising sizes running from 4 to 24 in., was divided be- 





tween M. J. Drummond & Co. and John Fox. | 


ter 


bids were opened February 7, was secured by ; 2 
Siates Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company. 


for 


bids were opened February 8, went to R. D. \,, 


No 


mediate vicinity. The private water and gas « 
still actively in the market. 
business Coming up, it being evident that some pip 


are 
are 
‘arl 


Old Material.—A decided increase is percept 















AGE February 16, 
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pipe for Worcester, Mass., about 2100 to: 


water pipe for Fall River, Mass., 470 tons. 


public lettings of importance are announc 


Competition is 


exceedingly anxious to fill their order books. 0 
continued at $21.50 to $22 per net ton, tid 
oad lots of 6-in. 





Sy. 3 1 lD- 
quiries, and dealers are expecting a much larger yolumoe oj 
business in the near future. More interest is taken j 
heavy melting steel scrap; while some? demand is coming 


fror 
am 


they feel obliged to cover. 


feel 


with the better conditions reported at Pittsburgh, it mys 
be admitted that the whole situation shows marked 
ment. Quotations, per gross ton, New York a: 


are 


teri 
den 


n consumers, the bulk of the buying so far has he 
mg the dealers, some of whom have contracts whic 
While thus far the improve 


ing here may be regarded as more or less sympathet 





as follows: 

Old girder and T rails for melting..... $10.75 to $11.27 
Heavy melting steel scrap............ 10.75 to 11.27 
ERS ateet WENN 65s bed sc chek Wet wee 20.50 to 21.50 
Standard hammered iron car axles.... 22.50 to 23.50 
Cee Nee ee SEs bob a 65 0's + cao 16.50 to 17.0 

NNO. 2 TRSPOMG WEVRIGUL.,. 260s ccunecne 13.50 to 14.00 
Wrought iron track scrap............. 12.00 to 12.5 

No. 1 yard Wromet, WAS). is. ce Osa 12.00 to 12.5 

No, 1 yerd wrougnt, ghort.....i3<c<.% 11.00 to 11.5 
SG SES & w oieia a0: 2< s 3.356 -4c& 0 2's DR 5.500 to 6.00 
Ree CE 06's bc ot wa ss Oak Cee 6.50 t 7.0 
We COMME BOUIINS. onc ot occ Rae eee 6.50to TA 

WERE BOs a. 0 dhs us.s sina Vee oo ee 10.50 to 11.00 
(See Ge SW. bn cas a5 0a Soe ake 12.50 to 12.7 

No. 1 heavy cast, broken up.......... 12.50 to 12.7 

OW Rs wild ok. c 5 wk 00S 0 Sa Riga 9.75 to 10.0 
Locomotive grate bars........ssecses 9.00 to 50 
MAUGROES CARE. 66s ce. Sa eae 12.50 to 13.00 


The Fechheimer Steel & Iron Company, dealer in old ma- 
oe ad 


al, 251 North Front street, Allentown, Pa., emphaticall; 
ies the rumor in circulation that it is in some way 


nected with another corporation in the same line of business 


The 


any 
any 


Feb. 
S.% 


10 


im] 
few 


Is ¢ 


company states that it is not only not connected 
other corporation but that no other corporation holds 
of its stock. 


——_~->____ 


Metal Market 


NEW YorK, February 15, 1911 


THE WEEK’S PRICES 


Cents Per Pound. for Early Delivery. 


Copper, New York, -——Lead.——"_ -— Spelt 
Electro Tin. New St. New St 
Lake New York. York. Louis. York. Lou's 
.12.73 58.20 4.45 4.30 5.50 5.30 
12:75 40.00 4.45 4.30 5.5716 5.42 
12.75 5 oie 4.45 4.30 5.57% 5.42 
5.00 . 
12.75 et 4.45 4.30 © 5.57145.42 
» sie wR 45.75 4.45 4.30 D.ATMy 5.42 





Tin is bringing much more in New York than the cost 0 
ortation. Copper held steady during the week and 


’ buyers came into the market. Lead is weak. Spelt 


juiet but firm. 
Copper.—The Copper Producers’ statistics had but litt 


effect on the market. A fair amount of steady buying ! 


bee 


n done during the week, and consumers have shown ! 


disposition to ask for reduced prices. A large part o! 
business done has come from the Waterbury district. 1 
market is fairly firm at 12.75c. for lake and 12.3740c. 


elec 


‘trolytic. At the close of trading in London to-day sp° 


copper was sold for £54 17s. 6d. and futures for £55 11s. 5 
The sales amounted to 200 tons of spot and 300 tons 
futures, The market closed strong. 


por 
that stocks here are very small. 





Pig Tin.—Pig tin is bringing more than the cost of 1! 
tation in this market, which is largely due to the fa 
The London syndicate, 


which has controlled the situation for several months, bega! 


to 
ing 


liquidate last Thursday, but later bought freely, accor’ 
to cables sent to metal trading companies in this count! 


from their European connections. The selling on Thursdi 


was caused by internal troubles in the syndicate I 
market in London has been picking up since Thursday, 8 
it is believed there that some of the moving spirits in © 


} 


syndicate are taking hold again. The New York market E 
moving independently of the English fluctuations, 45 wha’ 
little stock there is in this country is closely concentrate 


Bu 


nes 


The London market closed to-day with spot tin selling 


yers are taking the metal only as they need it and are 
purchasing very sparingly, but at that the amount 0! 


busi- 


s done indicates that consumers are very short of stocks 
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‘ res at £198. The sales amounted to 200 tons 
.00 tons of futures. The market closed steady. 
this afternoon pig tin sold at 45.75c., while 
portation is placed at 43.15c. 
lin Plates. Consumers of tin plates are buying freely 
siness is being done now than at any time 
st three months. Some of the independent 
ving a littl more than the leading interest, 
1e buying done during the last week, it is 
wen influenced by the belief that prices may 
The bottom price for 100-lb. coke plates 
$ \ is $3.94. 
Lead. Lead is weak. It is freely offered in St. Louis 
, makes the price in New York 4.45c. As 
¢ is concerned, the leading interest is practi- 
the market in this city, as it is maintaining its 
1.50c. The demand is very light and the out- 
: seem anxious to procure business. 
Spelter.—Spelter is firm and inquiries indicate that a 
ovement is in sight. Consumers have been 
long that it is the general belief that many 
ort of stock. There is very little spot spelter 
and buyers are placing orders for prompt 
m East St. Louis, 


Antimony.—Stocks of antimony are very plentiful, and 
s weak. Hallett’s is offered at 7.75c.; Cook- 


\.25e., and other brands from 7.25c. to 7.50c. 


Old Metals.—-The demand from consumers is improving. 
est selling prices are as follows: 


Cents.—— 

leavy cut and crucible......... 12.00 to 12.25 
CQVY SRG WIN 36 2 ta ahny 0 adeeee 11.50 to 11.75 
ght and Berean ss + ibes.c 04285 10.75 to 11.00 

CAVY.. - cir acina eae cane teas 8.00 to 8.25 
Ot. . cscs 6 EER Ea ore TERE oe Ted 6.75 to 7.00 
iachine composition............ 10.75 to 11.00 
n bras tapi. <sass es oa sk cacn as 7.75 to 8.00 
( sition tUTMHIEE,.s ooh «cee scae van 9.00 to 9.25 
DORVY...<.0 5 s:ssace we ake Mie eet Sed See 4.20to 4.25 
TOR. ccc cvccees tbs bb dd cae Oo ee ee 38.95 to 4.00 
SCTAD. ».0 ons be bas REE ee eee 4.25 to 4.30 


Metals, Chicago, February 14.—Large consumers of 
e been steady buyers recently, with no change in 
‘hicago delivery. Tin has recovered this week 
s sensational drop last week and is quoted higher. 

s r is a little stronger, with increased demand. We 
Chicago prices as follows: Casting copper, 125é¢c.; 
2c. to 12%e., in earloads, for prompt shipment; 
ts, 4c. to ec. higher; pig tin, carloads, 45c.; small 
ead, desilverized, 4.45c, to 4.50c., for 50-ton lots; 
t.70c. to 4.75¢., for 50-ton lots; in carloads, 2%4c. 
higher; spelter, 4.45c. to 4.50c.; Cookson’s anti- 


I 


Ol4c., and other grades, 9c. to 10c., in small lots; 
s $7.50, f.o.b, La Salle, in carloads of 600-lb. 
On old metals we quote for less than carload lots: 


crucible shapes, 1214¢.; copper bottoms, 10c. ; 
l2c.; red brass, 10%4c.; yellow brass, 9c.; lead 
zinc, 44%4c.; pewter No. 1, 29c.; tin foil, 34c. ; 
pe, 37c. 

Metals, St. Louis, February 13.—Lead is weak at 4.30c. 
spelter is stronger at 5.35¢c., both at East St. 
Zinc ore is held at $40 and $41 per ton, Joplin base. 
it 40.35¢.; antimony (Cookson’s) unchanged at 
copper is quoted at 18.05c.; electrolytic at 
St. Louis. The demand for finished metals for 

ek ruled fair, not brisk. 

e+e - 


The German Iron Market 
BERLIN, February 2, 1911. 

ng newspaper of Essen several days ago printed 
onthly review of the market, which was again 
by undue pessimism. A few of its first sen- 
* follows: “ The market persists in an apathetic 
\clivity in placing orders has been suspended for 
wholesale trade being uncertain regarding future 
and therefore avoiding new engagements. 
ess, the amount of business in hand with the works 
ip tolerably well. Here and there, indeed, there 
‘tible lack of work, and it will soon be a necessity 
new orders. Up to now, however, there are no 
they will be forthcoming, although we have 
the time of year when the spring trade should 


report is regarded as much too dismal. It is a sig- 
fact that the stock market paid no great attention 
Within a day or two it was dismissed, and now iron 
e again rising in sympathy with the better tendency 
in this week’s Jron Age as having shown itself 
(merican market. 
ust be admitted, however, that German export prices 
‘en cut pretty low, and there is as yet no indication 
-cneral improvement in the near future. Competition 
lgian works remains very sharp, and prices in Bel- 





gium are again lower. A Brussels dispatch of to-day says 
that the downward price tendency of pig iron has grown 
more pronounced. Another dispatch of this week from Brus- 
sels states that prices of bars for export are also lower in 
consequence of German and English competition; that bars 
of basic steel, f.o.b. at Antwerp, have dropped to 92 to 94.50 
shillings; and iron bars to 95 to 96 shillings. On the other 
hand, a letter in one of the Berlin stock exchange papers 
this week from its Belgian correspondent says that basic 
steel burs had fallen as low as 91 shillings, but that they 
had rapidly recovered to 98 and 94 shillings. 

A review of the Silesian market indicates that consider- 
able activity in heavy plates has manifested itself this month. 
Better business is coming in from home consumers, and the 
mills are giving correspondingly less attention to the for- 
eign market. 


Iron and Industrial Stocks 


New York, February 15, 1911. 
While transactions have been on only a moderate scale, 
prices have been well maintained. The range of prices on 
active iron and industria] stocks from Wednesday of last 
week to Tuesday of this week was as follows: 








Allis-Chalm., com....... Railway Spr., com. 37 - 37% 
Allis-Chalm., pref.. 32 - Railway Spr., pref. 98%4- 99% 
teth. Steel, com... 32% Republic, com..... 841% 3514 
Beth. Steel, pref... 62 Republic, pref..... 98%g- 99% 
Can; COUR 6 ess uae 914- South. I. & 8., pref..... 114 
Can, Dir. +c eds S0%- SiO, COM... 6 cscen 5514- 56% 
Car & Fdry, com... 56%4- 5 ieee. MIGE. cae cau 112 

Car & Fdry, pref...118 «OS ee 18 

Steel Foundries.... 48 Pine, pref... .:. +. cas 55 - 56% 
Colorado Fuel..... 3514- 3 U. S. Steel, com... 8044- 81% 
General Electric... .154%4-155% U. S. Steel, pref...119 -119% 
Gr, N. ore cert.... 62% 63% Westinghouse Elec.. 69%4- 70% 
Int. Harv., com... .11444-119% Vav 1 0 QR ss. 64 - 65 

Int. Harv., pref. .122%4122%* Am. Ship, com.... 76 - 78* 
Int. Pump, com.... 43 - 44 Chi, Pneu. Tool.... 48%- 49% 
Int. Pump, pref.... 86%- 89 Cambria Steel..... 45%4- 455 
Locomotive, com... 41%- 42% Lake Sup. Corp.... 30%- 30% 
Locomotive, pref........ 110 Pa,. Bites, PUG... casos 106% 
Nat, En, & St., com..... 17% WAEWIGE 0 cinivcccisésee 10 

Pittsburgh St.. pref..... 101% Crucible St., com.. 13 - 13% 


Pressed St., com... 35%- 36 Crucible St., pref.. 80 - 80% 
Pressed St., pref... 98 - 98% Harb.-W. Ref., com. 40 - 41 


* Ex dividend. 

Dividends.—The Niles-Bement-Pond Company has de- 
clared the regular quarterly 1% per cent. dividend on the 
preferred stock, payable March 15, and 1% per cent. on the 
common, payable March 20. 

The Ashton Valve Company has declared the usual quar- 
terly dividend of 1144 per cent., payable February 15. 

The General Electric Company has declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 2 per cent., payable April 15. 

The Republic Iron & Steel Company has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 1%, per cent. on the preferred 
stock, payable April 1. . 

The United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company 
has declared the regular quarterly dividend of 144 per cent. 
on the preferred stoek, payable March 1. 

Se 


Notes on Prices 

Rope.—Manufacturers of cordage feel somewhat en- 
couraged in regard to the future, owing to the business 
being received by them, the volume of which is rather in 
advance of that expected at this season. It is stated that 
the sale of “ commercial sisal” rope, which is about equiva- 
lent to third grade, is largely in excess of the other grades. 
The following quotations represent prices to the retail 
trade in the Eastern market for rope 7-16 in, in diameter 
and larger, with card advances for small sizes: Pure Manila 
of the highest grade, 8%4c. to 914¢. per pound; second grade 
Manila, 7%c. to 8\%4c. per pound; hardware grade, 7'4c. 
to 7%4c. per pound; pure sisal of the highest grade, 6c. 
per pound; second grade, 6%4c. per pound; rove jute rope, 
\y-in. and up, No. 1, 644c. to Te. per pound; No, 2, 6c. to 
6l4c. per pound. 

Linseed Oil.—The Pastern market is very dull, but 
prices have been advanced 1c. per gallon on account of the 
latest quotations from London and Liverpool, where prices 
are equivalent to $1 per gallon laid down in New York, 
duty paid. The strong foreign market is due to the fact 
that enough Argentine oil is being received to fill contract 
orders. The following quotations represent New York 
prices in five-barre]l lots or more: 


Cents 
ORE MGS iss bwie' e's o> 2,0. den dW 0 kW te le bees bee ee o% 
es Sc dh hig wie bbe 00s be 4 Kee 0 Ci ee ee ba) 


Oil in lots of less than 5 bbl.. 1 cent advance per gallon. 
Boiled oil, 1 cent advance per gallon over raw. 

Kosins have also advanced in sympathy with higher 
prices at Southern points, with a fair demand. On the 
basis of 280 Ib. to the barrel, common to good. strained is 
quoted at $7.25 and grade D at $7.40 in the New. York 
market. 
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The New Minnesota Ore Road 


Large Bonuses on Steel Corporation Stock—Ore 
for Algoma Works 


MARQUETTE, Micu., February 11, 1911.—The Canadian 
Northern Railroad, which is extending its lines to the 
head of Lake Superior from the Mesaba iron range, and 
which expects eventually to handle a considerable ore 
traffic, has started the construction of a merchandise, ore 
and coal dock at West Duluth. It will have an approach 
of nearly 1500 ft. and will extend about 2000 ft. into the 
bay. One-half of the structure will be completed this 
year, and with the opening of the shipping season in 
1912 the entire dock will be in commission. Several 
warehouses will be built. 

The Duluth, Missabe & Northern and the Duluth & 
Iron Range Railroad, Steel Corporation subsidiaries, 
which haul the bulk of the ore from the Mesaba and 
Vermilion ranges, will pay to the State of Minnesota a 
combined tax of $829,607 on their gross earnings for the 
year 1910. The Missabe earned $12,588,086 and the Iron 
Range $8,152,105. The tax on the former is $503,523 
and on the latter $326,084, which compare with $495,866 
and $346,231, respectively, the preceding year. 

Representatives of the Lake Superior Corporation, 
which controls the Algoma steel plant and blast furnaces 
at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., have been arranging for the 
purchase of ore for 1911 delivery. The company uses 
about 1,000,000 tons of ore a year, of which about half 
is procured in this country and the balance at the com- 
pany’s own properties in the Michipicoten district. A 
small part of the American ore comes from the Millie 
Mine, at Iron Mountain, Mich., the lease of which is 
controlled by the Lake Superior Corporation. 

The employees of the Oliver Iron Mining Company 
who subscribed for the 1906 issue of the preferred stock 
of the United States Steel Corporation, and who still 
hold their shares, have received notice of the payment of 
a special bonus of $21.35. This is in addition to the 
regular bonus of $5 and the dividend of $7 a year. The 
total returned to date to subscribers to the 1906 stock in 
extra bonus, yearly bonus and dividends is $81.35. It is 
needless to say that the holders are immensely pleased 
with their investment. The extra bonus is next to the 
largest paid by the corporation. The largest was on the 
issue of 1903, which totaled $65.04. That issue was sold 
to employees at the rate of $82.50 per share. The return 
on this investment has been, in addition to the $65.04 
extra bonus, $25 in yearly bonus and $56 in dividends, : 
total of $146.04, which, added to the present market 
value of the stock, gives an aggregate of nearly $265. 
The extra bonus money comes from the accumulation of 
bonuses and dividends on stock subscribed by employees 
who have dropped out the past five years. 

A statement has been published that the United 
States Steel Corporation was building a power plant on 
the Menominee River, 4 miles from Iron Mountain, at a 
cost of $750,000, to furnish power to the mines as well as 
to the city. It is without foundation. The water power 
referred to is owned by interests other than the Steel 
Corporation and will be put to commercial use by private 
capital. The Steel Corporation already owns a hydraulic 
plant at Quinnessec Falls, on the Menominee River, 
which is supplying compressed air to the Chapin mine. 
A water power project is being seriously discussed by the 
White Iron Lake Iron Company, which proposes the 
erection of a plant at the falls of White Iron Lake, on 
the Vermilion range, in Minnesota. The company owns 
120 acres of land adjoining the famous section 30 prop- 
erty on the south. The falls are the outlet of White 
Iron Lake and have a hight of 12 ft. It is proposed to 
construct a dam 12 ft. high. The company would fur- 
nish power to the mines at Tower and Ely and vicinity 
and to other Vermilion range industries. The White 
Iron Lake Iron Company has holdings on both the Ver- 
milion and Mesaba ranges. 


The International Harvester Company is again 


searching for iron ore in the Crystal Falls district of the 
It has resumed exploratory opera- 


Menominee range. 
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tions at the lot 5 property. Ore of excellent grade was 
encountered previously, but with high manganese conten, 
The present work is in a portion not heretofore explore 
Lot 3 is in the Paint River valley and as far as locatio, 
goes it bears the earmarks of a promising mine. 

The strike recently made at the Aronson property jy 
the Iron River district of the Menominee range jg ap. 
parently one of importance. The diamond dril| js said 
to have passed through 150 ft. of merchantable ore, wity 
indications that the deposit is large. The property jg jy 
the hands of the Geary & Powers Exploring Company 
of Hibbing, Minn., and will probably be turned over to 
one of the large operating companies. 

Ore from Rogers, Brown & Co.’s Ohio mine at Michj. 
gamme, Marquette range, is being shipped to Iron Moun. 
tain, Mich., for treatment in the Ardis furnace of Joh 
T. Jones. 





Obituary 


RosBert PEEBLES, vice-president of the Ashland Iron & 
Mining Company, Ashland, Ky., died recently at Los 
Angeles, Cal., aged 65 years. He had been connected 
with the iron trade for many years. 

CHARLES R. RHODES, general manager of the Pitts- 
burgh Valve, Foundry & Construction Company, Pitts- 
burgh, died February 9, aged 44 years. He was a nephew 
of the late Joshua Rhodes, was born in New Castle, Pa,, 
and was educated in the public schools there. He went 
to Pittsburgh about 25 years ago and entered the employ 
of the Shook-Anderson Mfg. Company, which later was 
absorbed by the Pittsburgh Valve, Foundry & Construc- 
tion Company. For more than 10 years Mr. Rhodes was 
manager. He was also director of the National Car 
Wheel Company and the Pennsylvania Casting & Machine 
Company. He leaves a widow and four children. 


See 


The Henry Souther Engineering Company’s 
Laboratory 


The Henry Souther Engineering Company has pur- 
chased a plot of land, 100 x 150 ft., at the corner of 
Laurel and Willow streets, adjoining the Columbia Motor 
Car Company on the north, in Hartford, Conn. On this 
plot it has begun the erection of a brick building, 35 x 60 
ft., to be arranged for a chemical and metallurgical 
laboratory. A complete physical testing laboratory will 
also be installed, including White-Souther alternate 
stress machines and a most modern tensile testing ma- 
chine designed by Tinius Olsen & Co., Philadelphia. 
The Olsen machine has a capacity of 100,000 Ib. and can 
be used for tensile, transverse and compression tests. 

The company expects to move from its present quar- 
ters at 440 Capitol avenue, Hartford, and locate in its 
new laboratory building during April. The officers of 
the company are: Henry Souther, president; C. 8. Dun- 
bar, secretary, and F. P. Gilligan, treasurer. 

‘ pains 

The Dodge Quarter Century Club.—On January 28 
the Dodge Mfg. Company, Mishawaka, Ind., organized 
a Quarter Century Club. Only those officers and em- 
ployees who have been in the service of the company 
25 years or more are eligible for membership. This or- 
ganization is the outcome of a special feature of the in- 
dustrial parade in that city on the Fourth of July, 1908, 
when automobiles containing 24 officers and employees 
of the company who had been in its service for that 
period or longer constituted one of the sections. Since 
that time two of the old employees have died, and three 
more have become eligible, so that the club starts with 
25 charter members. The president, M. W. Mix, presi 
dent of the company, celebrated the twenty-fifth anul- 
versary of his connection with it on January 26. 





a 
Solid steel Detroit-Fenestra windows will be exhib- 
ited at the Chicago Cement Show in space 277, February 


17 to 23 by the Detroit Steel Products Company, Detroit, 
Mich, 
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Customs Decisions 


Sewing Machines 
rporation in the Tariff act of 1909, for the 
a special provision for sewing machines has 
: 4 , test case being brought before the Board 
; Cn re] States General Appraisers for the purpose of 
Paragraph 197 enumerates sewing ma- 
, several other kinds of machines, all dutiable 
) per cent. Under the Dingley Tariff act of 1897, 
aes whines were not provided for by name, and 
, fall within the meaning of paragraph 193 
ct as “ manufactures wholly or in part of metal, 
f ich metal is the component material of chief 
e.”’ dutiable at 45 per cent. 


When Congress had the present tariff under consid- 
eration, pressure was brought to bear to have the duty 
oy sewing machines reduced from 45 to 30 per cent., and 


provision inserted for such machines. This was 
e. the general understanding at the time being that 
rm used referred to the usual domestic apparatus. 
Now, ho 


wever, Durburrow & Hearn, importers, make the 

efore the board that other kinds of sewing ma- 

nes are entitled to classification under paragraph 197 
the reduced rate of duty. 

Specifically the importers in the present test case 

, that machines made by the Singer Sewing Machine 

and used for sewing leather, to make what is 

vn as the prix seam, fall properly within the scope 

f the sewing machine paragraph of the new law. One 

f the allegations made is that the machines are for sew- 

¢ straw hats. The Government intends to make a 


strong fight to have paragraph 197 construed in such a 
uner as to restrict its scope to the sewing machines 
used in the home for domestic purposes, its representa- 
tives contending that, in reducing the duty from 45 to 30 
per cent., the object sought was to benefit housewives. 
It was not the intent of Congress, the Government hopes 
to show the board, to admit all kinds of sewing machines 
t the lower rate, but that machines used for general 
nufacturing purposes are intended to pay 45 per cent. 
It is likely that at the hearing to be held February 17 
e Government will not lack for witnesses in support of 
roposition. 


Erasers with Fixed Blades 

‘he Board of United States General Appraisers, in 
struing the tariff act of 1909, relating to erasers 
ch have fixed metal blades set into handles of wood 
ther material, upholds a high rate of duty imposed 
the customs authorities. The first test case of the 
to come before the board stands in the name of J. 
vin & Co., New York. Duty, to which the importers 
e objection, was levied at the rate of 40 per cent. ad- 
rem and 10 or 20 cents each, according to value. The 
‘otest sets up various claims at lower rates under para- 
is 14 and 199. General Appraiser Fischer says in 

s decision for the board, that the articles are erasers 
kind denominatively provided for in paragraph 


I). Ty 
I il 


Steel Railroad Ties 


‘le Board of United States General Appraisers has 
infavorable action on protests filed by Joseph 
New York, regarding the classification of steel 
ties. They were assessed with duty at the rate 
') per cent. as manufactures of metal, under para- 
- 109, tariff act of 1909, and were claimed dutiable 
t te proportioned to the value, under paragraph 
~ Steel not specially provided for.” In a case aris- 
* under the Dingley act of 1897, the board held that 
'S of sleeper steel in length about 25 ft. were, in fact, 
t the class of erude or simpler forms of rolling 
roducts, and dutiable under the provision for 
all forms and shapes, not specially provided 
der paragraph 135. The shorter lengths were 
‘ to be manufactured products and to be like- 
‘e dutiable under paragraph 135. Subsequent to this 
‘< the provision in paragraph 135 in question was 
“strued by the courts to apply only to uncompleted 

id shapes of steel, such as were in the nature of 
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steel material to be still further manipulated and worked 
up into finished articles. In denying the contention of 
the importer for a lower rate on the merchandise Gen- 
eral Appraiser Fischer has this to say: 


The analogous provision in paragraph 121, tariff act of 1909, 
reads, ‘‘ steel not specially provided for,” and the change so made 
in the wording of the provision indicates beyond doubt that 
Congress had in mind by this catch-all clause only unfinished 
forms of steel as “ material.”” This view would exclude there- 
from finished steel railroad ties, ready for special use, and such 
articles would find classification under paragraph 199, as herein 
assessed. The line so drawn between the steel as “ material” 
and the article made therefrom requires no extended comment. 
The collector's assessments are affirmed and the protests over- 
ruled. 
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The Yuba Construction Company 








The Yuba Construction Company, Marysville, Cal., 
the largest gold dredge designer and builder in the West, 
has entered into an agreement with the Bucyrus Com- 
pany, South Milwaukee, Wis., by which it takes over 
the exclusive agency for Bucyrus gold dredge machin- 
ery for Alaska and British Columbia. This arrangement 
enables the Yuba Company to give special attention to 
the Alaskan dredging business and, as a further facility 
for handling that business, it has opened an office in 
Seattle, in the Alaska Building, which will be main- 
tained permanently, in addition to the San Francisco 
office. P. R. Parker, formerly engineer with the San 
Francisco office of the Bucyrus Company, is now in 
charge of the Seattle office of the Yuba Company. 

The Yuba Construction Company also recently ac- 
quired the business and equipment of the Western Engi- 
neering & Construction Company, San Francisco, The 
latter is one of the oldest firms engaged in gold dredge 
construction. With these two important acquisitions, the 
company is in an especially good position for han- 
dling gold dredge construction for any requirements. It 
is now building three 15-cu. ft. dredges in California, a 
13\4—cu. ft. and a 9-cu. ft. dredge in Idaho, and is install- 
ing a complete hydroelectric plant and an 8%-cu. ft. 
dredge with steel hull in Columbia, South America. 

————__~--———— .- 

The Farrell, Kemp & Gushe Company.—Farrell, 
Kemp & Gushe, Joliet, Il., a copartnership, has been in- 
corporated with $12,000 capital stock under the title of 
the Farrell, Kemp & Gushe Company. It is at present 
located at 516-18 Clinton street and does a general busi- 
ness in sheet metal, slate and tile roofing, furnace heat- 
ing, &c., but will in the near future move into a new 
factory, 50x 150 ft., now under construction. The com- 
pany’s present shop is equipped with a six-ton 50-in. 
stake riveter and punch, medium punch press, heavy 
rolls, heavy slitting shear, and an 8-ft. heavy brake, be- 
sides the necessary apparatus for light sheet metal work. 
This equipment will be moved into the new factory when 
completed, in addition to which there will also be in- 
stalled a toggle press, heavy rotary shear, spinning lathe, 
air riveters, &c., making it a strictly modern plant. C. 
S. Farrell is president; H. C. Gushe, vice-president; W. 
B. Kemp, secretary and treasurer. 


$< —————— 


The Electric Smelting of Swedish Iron Ore.—Full 
operations have been carried on for more than two 
months at the demonstration plant erected at Trollhiit- 
ten Waterfalls in Sweden for the electric smelting of 
iron ore. The process is that of the Electrometal Com- 
pany, which was employed at the Domnarfvet Works in 
the experiments of which reports have been published. 
Up to the latter part of January 670 tons of pig iron had 
been made, about 5 tons being obtained from each charge. 
A saving in coal of 67 per cent. from the fuel expenditure 
involved in ordinary blast furnace practice had been 
claimed, and this is being practically realized, it is said. 
In quality the product is up to expectations, particularly 
in the elimination of sulphur and phosphorus. 


a a Oe 


Half the product of Ivanhoe Furnace, at Ivanhoe, 
Va., in January had a phosphorus context under 0.085 
per cent, 
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Iron Ore List with Lake Superior Map.—eiebay, 
Norton & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, have issued an attractive 
hooktet listing the Lake Superior ores they. will sell in 
1911, with analysis of each. The list shows few changes 
from that of 1910. A new ore appears in Bray No. 2, a 
coarse red hematite from the Bray niine on the Mesaba 
range. It is lower in moisture than the Bray cre, a trifle 
lower in iron and somewhat higher in silica and manga- 
nese. Woolsey, Yale and Porter ores, all from the Yale 
mine, do not appear in this year’s list, the mine having 
passed into the hands of a consuming interest. <A valu- 
able feature of the booklet is the insertion of a colored 
map of the Lake Superior district. 15 x 27 in., which 
sives the locations of important mines. The Atikokan 
and Michipicoten ranges in Ontario are located and a 
sinaller map on the same sheet shows the Moose Moun- 
tain range in the Georgian Bay district. A number of 
extra copies of this map, unfolded and on heavier paper, 
have been prepared, and the company will distribute 
these among its blast furnace friends desiring such 
copies for framirg. 

- ooo 


What Union Labor Is Doing for San Francisco. 
In William L. Gerstle’s annual address as president of 
the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, he says: 
“Everything is on a competitive basic excepting labor, 
and this is due to the fact that we have not had the 
courage in San Francisco to enforce the open shop prin- 
ciple which prevails in our competitive cities. Since our 
fire in 1906, our manufactures have decreased year by 
year, and to-day we have but 30 per cent. of what we 
had four years ago. We have the harbor, the climate, 
transportation facilities, capital and cheap fuel—in fact, 
everything requisite for a manufacturing city: bnt as 
against this the cost of manufacturing is so high that we 
cannot compete with neighhoring communities. So long 
as we suffer from this handicap we cannot hope to be a 


great manufacturing city, and without manufactures we 
are merely jobbers handling the products manufactured 
elsewhere on a small commission basis.” 
———+@ > 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company has re- 
ceived a contract from the Perine Machinery Company, 
Seattle. Wash... for four alternating current induction 
type CCL motors to be used in operating exhauster fans 
for removing chips, shavings, sawdust, &¢., from the 
joiner and boat shops at the Puget Sound Navy Yard, 
Bremerton, Wash. The fan roters will be overhung on 
the motor hearings; this direct connection of the units 
is probably the most interesting feature of the work. 
The four motors will have capacities of 10, 15, 50 and 75 
hyp. each. The work in connection with the installation 
of the motor driven fans will be done under the cog- 
nizance of the Bureau of Construction and Repair, Navy 
Department. 


The Sharon Steel Hoop Company held its annual 
ineeting at Sharon, Pa., last week. The following di- 
rectors were elected: S. P. Ker, F. C. Perkins, Charles 
Bachman, G. W. Short. W. G. Kranz. J. P. Whitla and J. 
Reid Fvans. The directors organized by electing S. P. 
Ker president; G. W. Short, vice-president; Charles 
Bachman, treasurer, and J. Reid Evans, secretary. No 
improvements to the plant were authorized or discussed. 
‘he improvements authorized last year, covering the con- 
struction of a 14-in. band mill, are well under way, and 
it is expected that the new mill will be in operation 
ihout June. The company had a fairly satisfactory year 
during 1910, but is operating to only about 50 per cent. of 
its steel capacity at present. 


The Foundrymen’s Club, a new Cincinnati organiza- 
tion, gave a beefsteak dinner at Wiedemann’s, in New- 
port, Ky., the evening of February 9. About 50 members 
and their friends attended, and among the instructive 
addresses of the evening was one by Prof. John J. Porter 
of the Cincinnati University, whose subject was “ Cupola 
Practice.” The object of the Foundrymen’s Club is to 
promote closer personal relations between local foundry- 
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’, IQIr 
men, and in this it has the hearty suppor: © Anap. 
Asg 
ciated Foundries organization. 
In regard to the recently reported ni 
Reeves Mfg. Company and the Dover Forge , ; 
pany, Canal Dover, Ohio, the former con ® 
us that it has purchased the plant of the ); d 
increased its capital stock to $500,000. Thx < Mf 


Company will add two sheet mills and a ¢g 


partment to its plant and will also make ext 


\ 


tions and improvements to its roofing depa: 


The Duquesne Steel Foundry, Kendal s 
has for several years been using oil fuel i if 
open hearth furnaces, with equipment instal! « I 
Jones & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh. It is now 
natural gas and using oil exclusively and has 
contract to Tate, Jones & Co. for the equip 
Jlast and third furnace with the well-know 
system. 


The Carris Mfg. Company, Washington, |! 


facturer of screw machine products, has lhe sorhe 
by the Globe Mfg. Company, Perry, Iowa. and its 0 
has been moved to the latter place. The Globe Mre 


Company, it is understood, will be prepared 
estimates on screw machine products in 
weeks. 

The MecClintic-Marshall Construction Com, 
facturer and erector of steel buildings and bridges 
opened an office in the Morris Building, Philad 


charge of C. H. Chubbuck, contracting enginee: rhis 
company also has contracting offices at New York. Pitt 
burgh, St. Louis, Chicago, San Francisco and Co s 
Ohio. 


The Youngstown Steel Company, operating Tod Fu 
mce at Youngstown, Ohio, held its annual meeting last 
week. E. L. Ford, Paul Jones, John Stambaugh. Her 
Ht, Stambaugh and David Tod were re-elected directors 
kK. L. Ford was elected president and general manager; 
Paul Jones, vice-president, and John Stambaugh. secre 
tary and treasurer. 


The Warren Foundry & Machine Company held its 
annual meeting at Phillipsburg, N. J., February 
old Board of Directors was re-elected and i! 
elected the present officers, as follows: William Ru 
president and treasurer; William H. Hulick. vice-presi 
dent and assistant treasurer. 


The Prentice Bros, Company, Worcestel \ 
builder of lathes and drilling machines, has giv: 
seph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, the agency tor its 
in the territory west of Pittsburgh. The Fairb s Cr 


pany continues to represent the Prentice Bros. ‘ 
in Pittsburgh and the country east of that cent 

The Westeott Chuck Company, Oneida, N. \.. manu 
facturer of lathe and drill chucks, has been notified | 
it has received the gold medal at the late Brussels | 
versal Exposition. 


The Asbestos Protected Metal Company. (ant 
Mass., has opened a branch office at 613 Fisher Building 
Chicago, Ill, which is under the management of Wino! 
W. Burritt. 


The Pittsburgh Nail & Supply Company. Fulle! Bu 
ing, New York City, has opened offices in Room 21%” 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, with H. C, Cramer in charse 


1. . : : 7 nal has 
The Lake Superior Iron & Chemical Company 5 
made a reduction of 10 per cent. in wages at its char 


coal furnace plant at Ashland, Wis. 





The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company's plant, * 
Elwood, Ind., is operating 24 of the 28 hot mills. 








Personal 

Palmer, formerly vice-president, has been 

t of the Alberger Condenser Company and 

Pump Company, New York. Mr. Palmer 

is vice-president in the Alberger Condenser 

1). H. Chester, and in the Alberger Pump 
W. S. Doran. 

junl meeting of the Niles-Bement-Pond Com- 

Cornell was elected a director, succeeding 

Gordon, deceased. Other directors were re- 


inkel has resigned as secretary of the Cleve- 
ers’ Association, retaining the secretaryship 
eland branch of the National Metal Trades 
i. J. Hobday has been appointed secretary 
ner association. The two associations will 
iintain separate offices, the Cleveland Em- 
\ssociation having established headquarters at 
iS The Arcade, 


t’. Wendt, Buffalo, N. Y., has been created 

nander of the. Civil Order of Agricultural 

‘ing Alphonso XITI. of Spain. Mr. Wendt is 

the Buffalo Forge Company, George L. 

Company, and Buffalo Steam Pump Com- 

des being interested in other large manufac- 

rprises. He is also owner of one of the largest 

ipped fruit and poultry farms in the State of 

vhich exemplifies his interest in agriculture, 

ilisher of the illustrated monthly periodical, 

Ja, Which was founded six years ago, is printed 

Spanish and Portuguese, and is to-day one of 

“s most successful enterprises. The royal decree 

eS shing the Civil Order of Agricultural Merit states 
ts object is to reward eminent services rendered 
cuiture in any of its branches. Membership in it 
s highly prized and eagerly sought in Spain. Grant to 
t if the United States is believed to be without 


\I. |). Bixby has taken up his duties as direct repre- 
x if the Colonial Steel Company in the Denver 


vith headquarters in the Jacobson Building, 
He was formerly associated with the J. 
vmer Engineering Works Company, Denver. 


Lovejoy has resigned as sales manager of the 
office of the Pratt & Whitney Company, to 
inanagement of the Chelsea Division of the 

- Mfg. Company, with headquarters at Chelsea, 
to take effect March 1. 

ttsburgh Coal Company and Colonial Coke 
innounce that J. C. Barnhisel has been ap- 

heir district sales agent, with office at Sault Ste. 


esignation of T. G. Bennett as president of the 
Repeating Arms Company, New Haven, 
innounced at the annual meeting February 

~ accepted by the Board of Directors with much 
ind only after Mr. Bennett's insisting that he 
esire to be so active in a business way in the 
ew office, that of consulting director, was 

t him. George BE. Hodson was elected president 
surer: Winchester Bennett, first vice-president ; 
Leonard, second vice-president: Aro I. Ward, 
No change was made in the Board of Direc- 


Lake, Avenue B and Forty-seventh street, 
\. J., announces that he has severed his con- 
1 the American Machinist as steel editor, and 
fter act in the capacity of a special corre- 
nd consulting metallurgist. Expert advice 
ven on the melting, alloying, casting, welding, 
ing and testing of metals, on the kind of metal 
ted for tools, and the moving or stationary 
| kinds of machines or machinery and on the 
iient required to perform this work econom- 


d correctly. 


kel, formerly contract manager of the Freeborn 
ug & Construction Company, has accepted the 
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position of president of the Commercial Construction 
Company, whose principal offices are at Kansas City, Mo., 
and is engaged in a general line of municipal and private 
construction work. 

J. A. Tyrie of the Michigan Twist Drill Company, 
Detroit, Mieh., has been elected secretary and treasurer 
of the company, and C, E. Price, formerly superintendent 
of the machine shop of the Ford Motor Car Company, 
has been made factory manager. 

Wm. R. Downey, formerly in the purchasing depart- 
ment of the Detroit Screw Works, Detroit, Mich., was 
recently elected secretary and treasurer of the Vincent 
Steel Process Company of the same city, with full charge 
of the company’s business. 

H. T. Fisher has taken a position with the Wells 
Brothers Company, Greenfield, Mass., as sales manager, 
starting February 1. He succeeds Edward Blake, Jr. 
Mr. Fisher was formerly connected with the same com- 
pany, leaving some six years ago to accept the manage- 
ment of the Granite State Mowing Machine Company. 
Hinsdale, N. H., with which company he has been con- 
nected until the present time. 

Lewis N. Rancke, formerly manager of the Baltimore 
lietort & Fire Brick Company, Baltimore, Md., has be- 
come associated with the engineering department of the 
Laclede-Christy Clay Products Company, St. Louis, Mo, 


John Fritz, Bethlehem, Pa.. had conferred upon him 
at the Founders’ Day exercises of Temple University. 
Philadelphia, Pa., on February 11, the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Science, announcement of which was made 
by Dr. Russell. H. Conwell, president of Temple Univer- 
sity, at the testimonial dinner given to Mr. Fritz by the 
Manufacturers’ Ciub in that city on November 17, 1910. 
The degree, owing to Mr. Fritz’s inability to attend the 
exercises, was conferred in absentia. 

J. G. Grant of the Grant-Wood Company, Chelsea, 
Mich., sailed for Europe February §, to be absent several 
weeks. 

(. A. Byers, Philadelphia, Pa., has assumed the man- 
agement of the Baltimore Retort & Fire Brick Company, 
Laltimore, Md. He was associated some years ago with 
the Cyrus Borgner Company, Philadelphia, manufac- 
turer of fire brick and clay retorts, and is a practical gas 
cugineer. 

Frank M. Baton, resident partner of Hickman, Wil- 
liams & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, will sail from New York 
next week for a few weeks’ vacation on the Isthmus of 
Panama. 

Wm. F. Carroll has been appointed master mechanic 
for the New York Central Lines, with headquarters at 
Rochester, N. Y., succeeding F. W. Steel, resigned. 

Ek. W. Mudge of FE. FE. Mudge & Co., iron and steel 
factors, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, has returned from 
Europe. 

EK. T. Weir, president of the Phillips Sheet & Tin Plate 
Company, Weirton, W. Va., has returned from Europe. 


Jay I. Andrews, sales agent of the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Company, Pittsburgh, has returned from an ex- 
tended visit to the Pacific Coast. 


o-e 


The fortnightly bulletin of the American Railway As- 
sociation shows that on February 1 the net surplus of 
idle cars on the lines of the United States and Canada 
stood at 155.068, compared with 114.820 two weeks bhe- 
fore. The increase was 40,248, or 35 per cent. A year 
ago, at the opening of February, the surplus of equip- 
ment was 24,975, but since that time 100,000 new cars 
have heen added, and the weather conditions this month 
are much more unfavorable than in February, 1910. In 
Fel rnary, 1209, the numer of idle cars was 301,283. 


It is denied that the United States Steel Corporation 
is planning for the building, through the American 
Bridge Company, of a large bridge shop in the Birming- 
ham, Ala., district. Another report, equally untrue, is 
that the Steel Corporation will build a bridge plant near 
Havre de Grace, Md. 
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February 16, 1917 


Our Trade with Latin-America’ 


Much Already Done in Steel and Other Lines—Our Consular Service and Busines 
Methods Commended 


BY JAMES A. 


FARRELL. 


The International Union of American Republics, com- 
monly called the Pan-American Union, its distinguished 
Board of Directors and its competent, zealous and effi- 
cient general director, John Barrett, together with the 
assistant director, Francisco J. Yanes, are to be con- 
gratulated upon this great gathering of representative 
business men, interested in promoting trade and com- 
merce between the countries comprising Latin-America 
and the United States. 


The Need of Outer Markets 


As any one who studies the progress of nations can 
perceive, the producing capacity of the United States has 
reached a point far exceeding the consumption, and the 
ratio of excess is assuming greater proportions each year. 
It is, therefore, imperative for the manufacturers of this 
country to look beyond its borders for markets wherein 
they can profitably dispose of their manufactures; and 
naturally our geographical position points to the vast 
country lying to the south of us as a market which should 
enable us to secure a portion of the trade commensurate 
with our position as one of the foremost producing na- 
tions. 

The possibilities for the consumption of American 
products in the markets of our neighboring countries have 
long been realized by the greatest statesmen, as well as 


the leaders in the economic and commercial enterprises ° 


of our country. To every one engaged in foreign com- 
merce there comes a broader knowledge of human affairs 
and a better understanding of the relations of men and of 
nations than comes to those who are solely engaged in 
domestic or local enterprises. 


Our Business Methods in South America 


It has been the fashion to criticise American export 
methods indiscriminately ; so, also, it has been the fash- 
ion to criticise the commercial methods of Seuth Ameri- 
can buyers. There are, doubtless, examples meriting 
criticism in both cases; but my observation extending 
over many years in the export business and based on a 
direct personal acquaintance with the world’s markets, 
enables me to state that, generally speaking, the products 
of our country and the manner in which they are packed 
for shipment are equal, if not in many cases superior to, 
the products and methods of European manufacturing 
countries. 

The improvement which is constantly taking place in 
the quality and character of American manufacturers is 
one of the reasons why our trade is constantly increas- 
ing. It is a fallacy to believe that quality does not count 
and that South America wants cheap goods. My ex- 
perience is that when our friends want railway mate- 
rials, bridges, building materials and a thousand and one 
other things, they are as well able to recognize quality 
and as competent to determine their necessities as we are. 

The business methods of our friends to the south of 
us do not differ materially from ours, excepting that they 
are rather more conservative. It is more difficult to se 
cure business connections there than in our country, but 
once secured and mutual confidence established, it is of a 
permanent character. 


Cultivating Closer Relations 


The countries comprising what is commonly called 
Latin-America should be drawn closer to us by ties of 
friendly relation and brotherhood, cemented by a gen- 
erous exchange of commodities through the peaceful 
channels of trade and commerce. As fair dealing is the 


* An address before the Pan-American Conference, Washing- 
ton, D. €., February 13, 1911. 


only foundation upon which a sound and successfy) eq. 
terprise can be established, none but those of undoubteg 
character and business ability should be sent to repre 
sent American industrial enterprises. In our relations 
with Latin-America, this thought should be uppermost 
in the minds of those of our merchants who would seek g 
market in those countries. The patient cultivation of oyr 
trade will carry with it rewards of great mutual adyap. 
tage. 

Since the establishment of the Pan-American Union, 
much has been accomplished to develop trade with those 
countries. Our neighbors have always found in the 
United States the greatest and best market for their 
products, statistics showing that we have given them 
more in trade than we have received; the reason for 
this being that, until comparatively recent years, we, as 
a nation, have been largely interested in the internal 
development of our natural resources, and Lave given 
little thought to the development of foreign trade, ex- 
cept as our requirements of necessities impelled us. 

The growth of our country’s trade with the Latin- 
American Republic furnishes a striking example of 
what can be accomplished by commercial friendship and 
co-operation. It is beyond the scope of this address to 
do more than briefly outline the nature and value of the 
trade between us. The establishing of American bank- 
ing facilities and American steamship lines are inciden- 
tal matters which will be evolved in the course of time. 

The completion of the Panama Canal will give a won- 
derful impetus to Pan-American trade. It is impossible 
at this time to estimate fully the benefits that will ac- 
crue to the manufacturing and industrial interests of 
the United States and Latin-America. We are justified 
in believing that it will undoubtedly prove one of the 
most profitable investments ever made by our Govyert- 
ment, aside from its being a national necessity. 


Trade Balance Against the United States 
The United States Government statistics for the cal- 
endar year 1910, recently published by the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, show that our trade with the 
countries embraced in the Pan-American Union, in round 
figures, was as follows: 


MOIDONE i. 5 os os 0-0 0 9 w.0'd 6 osu bie gen 60 och SEE Caer 
PONE” ecco eA SST Deb oe ste BS PSS ES SP 260,000,000 
talance against United States...............$154,000,000 


This adverse balance is largely accounted for by the 
figures of our commerce with Brazil, which were in round 
numbers: 


RORDONEE food. o:s0is wm etree okt oe ede eee 
ee PREPOTCE O L OO IEE Leh 25,000,000 
Balance against United States.............5. $78,000,000 


While I have not at hand the latest statistics of the 
total amount of the trade of other countries with those 
embraced in the Pan-American Union, it will be inter 
esting to note the comparison of the figures for steel 
products alone, for which reasonably close approxima- 
tions are obtainable. In 1910 the manufacturers of the 
United States exported to the Pan-American Union steel 
products of an aggregate value of $21,000,000, as against 
a total of $35,000,000 exported by European manufactur- 
ers to the same countries. 

We are a great manufacturing nation, and as such 
it is only reasonable for us to look to our neighbors for 
a fair exchange of our commodities in return for those 
we obtain from them. Up to within recent years 4 large 
percentage of our country’s exports came to our manu- 
facturers without any particular effort; in late years it 
has been necessary for our manufacturers to study for- 
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i warkets. To be successful our manufacturers must 
Sa rujler knowledge of their requirements and keep 
~ on touch: with their customers. Such contact 
; , in a more intelligent position respecting our 
‘scourees and products, and promotes an intercourse 
s sail is mutually beneficial. System, purpose and or- 
are the only things that count in the leng run. 


Ces 


raniza 
The American Position as to Credits 

rhe delusion exists that the trade of the United 
States , foreign countries is carried on within nar- 
‘pits. Among others, the claim has been made 
; we do not extend credits, and, in consequence, a 
i ‘ree yolume of trade goes to Europe which would come 
. here, were we to grant credits of six to nine months. In 
; the great majority of cases, credits such as referred to 
t are granted only against acceptance of drafts, with in- 
terest added for the accommodation; but the bulk of the 


hysiness done with the best buyers, wherever found, is 
either against bank eredit, or cash against shipping doc- 
yments. Wherever there is a basis for credit, American 
manufacturers will be found as ready to grant it as 
Europeans. 

it is only within the past few years that we have 
ad direct lines of communication from the United 
States to many South American ports. The growth and 
development of trade and commerce between the United 
States and the countries of Latin America has now been 
increased to such proportions that there are frequent 
wilings between ports of the United States on the At- 

tic and Gulf coasts direct to the ports of Latin-Amer- 
ca, on both the East and West coasts. 

In the development of our trade, we shou!d endeavor 
to obtain our ful! share of business by fair and honor- 
able means and with due regard to the rights of those 
with whom we are trading. That “competition is the 
ife of trade” is almost a daily utterance. Were this 
changed to “Fair competition is the life of trade,” it 
would more correctly represent the basis. upon which 
sound and lasting business relations may be established. 

If we investigate the commercial and economic his- 
tory of the countries that have made the greatest strides 
1 ancient and modern times, we will find that their 
governments and statesmen have given their best thought, 
energy and support to foster and protect their interest at 
home and seek markets abroad. 

The Pan-American Union is performing a great work 
for the advancement of trade, commerce, peace and civ- 

sation, and it is to be hoped that the respective govern- 

ts will continue to support the movement, so that a 
sting good will may be established through the peace- 

contests fought out in the channels of trade and com- 


Consular Service Improved 


rhis occasion should not be allowed to pass without 
word of congratulation to the commercial world, and 
e particularly our distinguished President and Secre- 
of State, on the decisive and effective position held 
ing recent years toward the perfection of our diplo- 
ic and consular organization. The commercial world 
watching our consular service and the efforts of the 
ernment to keep this most important branch of our 
1 representation on a merit and business basis. 
Our consular service has grown and developed in re- 
years under the present policy of the Government, 
© merit the confidence of our citizens at home and 
We should not forget that this service remains 
lie organized expression of our country in the stu- 
us economie contests whieh are now engaging the 
us of the earth in competition. The commercial in- 
s of the United States should guard it jealously, 
pport and fortify in every possible manner the 
lid work of Secretary Knox and Director Carr in 
forts to maintain and improve it. 
’ Department of Commerce and Labor has also in 
vears achieved splendid results by sending special 
‘ throughout the world to report on business and 
¢ conditions with a view to the promotion of our 
‘'s trade and commerce with foreign countries. 
‘lis work should be encouraged by the commercial in- 
‘erests of this country in every possible way. 
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As a business proposition alone, the emoluments of 
every consulate on the list, where conditions recommend 
its continuance, should be markedly advanced. Our con- 
sular service is highly efficient, and no just criticism can 
be made of it; but men tire of working for glory alone. 
The service should be fixed by statute on a permanent 
basis, and salaries paid commensurate with the impor- 
tance of the work and the pretensions of our country. 

Iam one who believes the American Consular Serv- 
ice is the best in the world. I have met many consular 
officers and I have invariably found them interested in 
their work and appreciative of the significance of Amer- 
ican commerce. 

In this connection, the thought is suggested that the 
consular organization might be used in a direct manner 
for the dissemination of information coneerning Amer- 
ican manufactures and exports in a wide and compre- 
hensive way. ‘This could be done by establishing a con- 
sular trade bulletin, to be published by the Government 
in several different editions and in different foreign lan- 
guages, listing the standard American exports, with 
specimen prices and other information, as indicated by 
bills of lading and invoices at the point of shipment. 
Such a publication, being of a statistical character and 
bearing the imprint of the United States Government, 
would be received without prejudice in every market of 
the world. 

—_-—_- poe -.--—- 


The American Iron & Steel Mfg. Company’s 
Annual Report 


The balance sheet given in the eleventh annual re- 
port of the American Iron & Steel Mfg. Company, Le- 
banon, Pa., showing the financial condition of the com- 
pany December 31, 1910, compares as follows with that 
of the previous year: 


Aesets. 
1910. 1909. 
Ca aia hia o big ek ee a 0 ils am iy $1,025 ,061.76 $596,101.84 
NS ROR 8S iia <se e eka > CxS 11,258.04 11,553.04 
Accounts receivable, net.......... 576,322.06 673,302.99 
PRP ha Si STI a Sag oe 8 1,587,642.97 2,143,183.40 
Insurance and taxes, unexpired value 6,237.41 7,300.46 


Fixed assets : 
Real estate, plants and equipments, 
less allowance in 1910 of $855,000 


to provide for depreciation...... 4,936,635,62 4,870,166.86 

I aaa tan: ines hia ye 1010 Sil $8,143,157.86 $8,301,608.59 
Liabilities, 

Preferred stock........ . sess ++$3,000,000.00 $3,000,000.00 

CG ER rie Sae dae oes c ¥EK SR 2,550,000.00 3,550,000.00 

Wages accrued, mot due........... None, 90,998.02 

Accounts payable................. None. 134,728.89 


Undivided profits at this date sub- 
ject to the payment of dividends 
on preferred and common stock, 
authorized but payable in January 2,593,157.86 2,525,881.68 


Ted... SS SA aa $8,143,157.86 $8,301,608.59 

President James Lord says: “ As compared with the 
previous year the demand for our products was greater, 
with prices much ilower than prevailed during the last 
half of 1909. Additions were made to plants and equip- 
ment amounting to $116,469.” 








A Bill to Legalize the Boycott 


The line of legislative effort by organized labor at the 
present session of the New York Assembly is indicated 
by a bill just introduced at Albany, inserting five new 
sections in the labor law. It punishes by fine or im- 
prisonment any company or officer compelling persons to 
refrain from membership in a union as a condition of se- 
curing employment. It permits the boycott by providing 
that agreements or contracts between persons to do or 
not to do any act in contemplation or furtherance of any 
trade dispute between employers and employees in the 
State shall not be deemed criminal and shall not be pun- 
ished as a conspiracy unless such acts would be criminal 
if commiced by one person. It makes it a misdemeanor 
to advertise for workmen to take others’ places without 
stating that a lockout exists. Strike breaking is also pro- 
hibited by making it a misdemeanor to hire persons to 
carry arms and to guard property, without the consent 
of the Governor. 
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Canada’s Steel Bounties May Be Renewed 

Toronto, February 11, 1911.—A statement made by 
the Canadian Finance Minister on Wednesday strength- 
ens the expectation that the Dominion Government will 
shortly introduce legislation to provide for a renewal of 
some of the steel bounties. The statement was made in 
reply to a large deputation from Morrisburg, Ont., that 
presented a petition for a peunty of $5 a ton on sheet 
steel manufactured in Canada. The request was made 
in behalf of the Sheet Steel Company’s industry in Mor- 
risburg. The Finance Minister said that the Govern- 
ment desires to get rid of the bounties, but he promised 
to give the petition careful consideration. He added that 
the Government would not grant a bounty on goods for 
exportation. Altogether the answer, especially the lat- 
ter part of it, Was encouraging. The Minister, who some 
months ago intimated rather positively that there would 
be no more steel bounties, will now go no farther than 
to negative the idea of bounties on goods for export. 

As the bounty law formerly stood, exportation was 
not a ground for the forfeiting of the bounty, except in 
the case of certain articles. To draw the bounty on wire 
rods, manufacturers were required to use them for the 
making of wire in this country. Steel blooms and steel 
billets made in Canada could not be exported without 
return of whatever money had been paid as bounty on 
the steel ingots from which they were produced. But 
the rail bounty, which was discontinued some years ago, 
was payable to manufacturers, whether the rails were 
sold at home or abroad. 

On the day the Finance Minister received this depu- 
tation he was asked in the House by a private member 
whether the Government had changed its intentions as 
to bounties in future. The reason for making this in- 
quiry was the report that a conference had been held in 
Montreal between the Finance Minister and the presi- 
dent of the Dominion Steel Corporation, and that the 
question of bounties had been discussed. The Govern- 
ment was also questioned as to whether many petitions 
had been received for the abandonment of the bounties. 
In reply the Finance Minister said that representations 
had been made to him by the president of the Dominion 
Steel Corporation with reference to obtaining a bounty 
on steel rods. Whatever decision the Government should 
come to would, said the Minister, be announced in the 
House. On this question, he said, as on all matters re- 
lating to the fiscal policy of the Government, there were 
differences of opinion throughout the country. 

Both the Sheet Steel Company and the Dominion 
Steel Corporation base their case for bounty on changes 
that are provided for in the reciprocity agreement whose 
ratification is pending at Ottawa and Washington. 

Css H.-R 


The National Electroplaters’ Association 


The National Electroplaters’ Association of the United 
States and Canada, an organization composed of electro 
platers and electrometallurgists, held its second annual 
hanquet at the Hotel Marlborough, New York, on the 
evening of February 11. The organization is an educa- 
tional society formed to pursue the study of electroplat 
ing and discuss subjects for the improvement of shop 
practice. Several hundred members from all parts of 
this country and Canada attended. Addresses were made 
hy Dr. Joseph W. Richards, professor of electrometal- 
lurgv. Lehigh University; Erwin R. Sperry, editor of the 
Rrass World, Bridgeport, Conn., and George M. Howard, 
chief chemist of the Electric Storage Battery Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

——————»@.-e—__- 

The Foster Bolt & Nut Mfg. Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. is erecting a two-story brick addition to its ship- 
ping department. This company is now manufacturing a 
full and complete line of stove bolts, stove rods and 


rivets. 


The Republic Iron & Steel Company will blow in the 
third furnace of its Thomas, Ala., group February 25. It 


has been out for some weeks for relining. 
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Machine Tool Awards at the Brussels Exposition 


Our Berlin correspondent furnishes the following: 
At a dinner recently given here to Privy Coyne) 7% 


“ 


. . ‘Or Al- 
bert, the German commissioner to the Worid’s Pai, ., 
Brussels, that gentleman referred to the splendiq ea 


ing made by the German exhibits there by reasoy 
scientific thoroughness and exactness that chara, 
them, and added: ‘I will single out only one section 
the German division—namely, the machine too) “ 
We all know what we have learned in this trade ¢> 
the Americans, and that we are still engaged é 


a par 
ticularly sharp competition with America. It is, thor 
fore, especially interesting to note how this competitioy 


turned out at Brussels, where the Americans limited 
their exhibits substantially to machine tools. The ial 
jury—that is, the jury composed exclusively of experts- 
awarded Germany 10 first-class prizes, Belgium 5, Grea 
sritain 4 and the Americans 2. I don’t think I coy 
bring forward better proof of how we steadfastly keep 
our goal in view and work for the intelligent perfecting 
of a difficult process of production.’ The American ma 
chine tool manufacturers can see from this what thei 
pupils, the Germans, are now saying after having learned 
their lesson from the Americans, and having, as they 
think, outstripped their masters.” 

Apparently some error has been made with regard to 
the number of prizes awarded to American machine tool 
manufacturers at Brussels. Alfred H. Schutte, who rep. 
resents at Berlin a number of American machine tool 
manufacturers, cables that Americans received 33 prizes 
through his exhibits alone. 





seeped tsathd nae 

The Krupp-Midvale Suit Dismissed.—Judge M 
Pherson in the United States Circuit Court at Philadel 
phia on February 13 handed down an opinion dismissing 
the bill with costs in the case of Fried Krupp-Aktieu Ge- 
sellschaft against the Midvale Steel Company. The 
court’s finding was based on the lack of evidence to sus 
tain the charge of infringement averred by the plaintiff 
company, which alleged that the Midvale Company was 
infringing on its rights by using a process in the manu 
facture of armor plates which the former deciares is its 
own invention. The attorney for the Midvale Compan) 
argued that the loss alleged by the Krupp concern was 
purely speculative; that the process in dispute had bee 
in use by the Midvale Company for years prior to the 
filing of the suit. He also alleged that no injunctiol 
could be issued because the patent rights of the process 
have expired since the proceedings were begun. 

————»--o—__—_ 

The Detroit Bridge & Steel Works, Detroit, Mic! 
which was organized some months ago, has completed 
its plant at Delray, a few miles south of Detroit. The 
plant has a capacity of 12,000 to 18,000 tons of fabricated 
steel a year. Considerable work is now going through 
the shop, several local building and bridge contracts hav- 
ing been recently secured, the latest being the steel work 
for the addition to the Pingree Building, Detroit. Th 
officers of the company are as follows: Max J. L. Fow- 
ler, president; W. E. Brinkerhoff, secretary; Richard P 
Joy, treasurer; C. A. McLees, assistant treasurer. A 
the active officials of the company were formerly ident 
fied with the old Detroit Bridge & Iron Works 


In the foundry of the Charter Gas Engine Compal 
at Sterling, Ill, February 7, as a large pulley for ap \” 
hp. heavy duty pumping engine was being poured, 
pressure of the molten iron broke an iron clamp @¢ 
raised the cope. The metal poured over the floor, but 
fortunately none of the workmen was seriously burn 
though faces, hands and arms were scorched. Tle @ 
chor, sand and cope, together with an 1800-Ib. weit! 
upon it, aggregated over 4 tons, all being lifted lik 
feather after the clamp gave way. 


George W. Connors, Atlanta, Ga., formerly secretary 
and treasurer of the Atlanta Steel Hoop Company. hs 
hcught from the Republic Tron & Steel Company the olf 
Birmingham: Rolling Mill at Birmingham, Ala., and 
having it dismantled. 








The National Machine Recorder 





\ New Device for Recording the Idle and the 

. Running Time of Machines 
ed form of recorder for furnishing an ac- 
of the movement of every machine tool in 
een brought out by the National Machine 
mpany, Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
mprovements made in the machine are an 
improved type of machine and Fig. 2 is a 





=~  —' 


\ New Type of Recording Instrument Made by the 
Machine Recorder Company, Chicago, Il. 
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time unless the operator was slow and consumed more 
than the allotted amount of time. A glance at the re- 
corder serves to indicate just which operators are not 
coming up to the required efficiency. The idle time shown 
is that consumed in avoidable delays, as the legitimate 
time for handling work is not recorded, and the chart 
shows whether the delays are due to repairs or reasons 
beyond the operator’s control. 

Fig. 2 is a reproduction of a chart taken from one of 
the machines in actual operation, and illustrates results 
that can be obtained in a shop where the various opera- 
tions have been standardized. Where the actual running 
and the actual preparation time for different operations 
has never been ascertained, it will, of course, be necessary 
to compile data obtained from the chart until such time 
as the standard allowances for handling the work and 
machining it can be determined. Machines 1 and 2 are 
lathes, both of which are turning out the same piece of 
work. From the chart it will be noticed that one pro- 
duces 15 and the other 18 pieces per day. By checking 
the matter further, it will be found that one lost €0 
minutes running time and 105 minutes preparation time, 
or a total of 2 hours 45 minutes, while the second lost 
50 minutes running time and 37 minutes of preparation, 
the total loss in this case being 1 hour 27 minutes. Ma- 
chine No. 8, which is a planer, turned out 19 pieces with 
a total loss of 55 minutes a day, divided into 19 minutes 
operating loss and a preparation loss of 36 minutes. 
This was the best showing made by any of the 15 ma 
chines connected to the recorder. No. 9 is a traveling 
crane, and as this is not only a valuable piece of ma- 
chinery but is also accompanied by a number of laborers, 
a record as to the proportion of the day that it was 
actually in use is highly desirable. These records were 
taken in a shop that has a higher average than the general 
run, and the losses shown on this chart are said to be 
very light as compared with those shown by the charts 
when the machine was first installed. In this case 25 
per cent. is a conservative estimate of the time saved. 

In use the recorder is located in the superintend- 
ent’s office and will record the operations of 50 machines 
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S men Chart Giving a Reeord of the Table and the Operating Time of Machine Tools Obtained from the Recorder 


iment and a time setting device. Fig. 1 is a 
art giving a record of the idle and the operat- 
i number of machine tools obtained from the 


lding attachment computes the net running or 

e of each machine in the shop. Each producing 

Ss a separate counter which shows distinctly in 
res the net amount of time the machine has been 

out work, or, if desired, the idle time that has 

d at any particular interval during the day. At 
of the day this is all totaled automatically by 
chine, thus eliminating all clerical work. The time 
device, which is the more important of the im- 
nts, automatically allows a fixed time for per- 

< an operation. It records on the chart and adding 
s only such time as is consumed in excess of the 
for which the device is set. If, for example, a 
operation requires 30 seconds for putting the 

| place and removing it from the machine and 50 
ds actual running time of the machine, the time 
< device for this particular machine would be set 
linute 20 seconds, and would not record any idle 





simultaneously. Each machine is connected by a separate 
wire to its respective marker and these cannot be tam- 
pered with by an employee. The charts obtained. from 
the recorder will show just how long it has taken a work- 
man to pick up a part from the truck or floor and insert 
it in his machine, the length of time required to perform 
the operation and the amount of time consumed in taking 
out this part and inserting the next one. Other features 
of the chart are that it will show whether or not a vari- 
able speed motor is being operated to the best advan- 
tage. as well as the length of time consumed in taking 
both roughing and finishing cuts. 


>-o 


The Des Moines Bridge & Iron Works, Des Moines, 
Iowa. has elected E. W. Crellin, president; G. A. Smith, 
vice-president, and W. H. Jackson, secretary and treas- 
urer. B. N. Moss, the former secretary and treasurer. 
has disposed of his interest in the company to Messrs. 
Crellin and Jackson, with whom he has been associated 
for 11 years. He will take a vacation, leaving March 1 
for a trip to Panama and California. 
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February 16, 1911 


Shop Floors—lIl 


Materials and Methods of Construction, with Particular Reference to Foundry Floors 


BY H, M. LANE, 


Soft Floor Surfaces 

In certain operations where delicate work is being 
handled some manufacturers prefer a fairly soft floor, 
so that if the work is dropped it will not be damaged or 
broken. If the shop is of concrete construction, the floor 
Slabs can be faced with asphalt or wooden surface floors 
can be used. The application of these to concrete slabs 
will be discussed later. 

The asphatt top which is laid on floors is practically 
dustless, is waterproof, and is’ no heavier than the top 
dressing of concrete, which is. sometimes called “ grano- 
lithic” dressing. In making this material the asphalt 
should be melted in kettles and to it should be added an 
equal bulk of sharp grit or sand. ‘This should be well 
mixed, heated toe about 300 degrees F., spread on the con- 
crete surface with wooden spreaders and struck off to a 
layer 1 in. thick. When cool the surface should be cov- 
ered with fine sand or dry Portland cement and rubbed 
smooth with a wooden rubbing trowel or with a hot metal 
burnisher like that used in laying the ordinary asphalt 
pavement. When laying this asphalt on concrete surface 
it is well to wash the surface of the concrete first with 
a mixture of molten tar and asphalt. This mixture 
should contain enough asphalt so that it will be fairly 
hard when cold, but still slightly plastic so that it will 
bind with the hot asphalt material. 

A floor of this kind for interior shop use has the ad- 
vantage that the composition can be made such that it 
will always have the proper resilience at shop tempera- 
tures, for as a general rule the temperature of working 
rooms does not fall much if any below 60 degrees F., 
while the contractor who attempts to lay am asphalt 
street pavement has to contend with very extreme ranges 
of temperature. 

In moving machines or material upon an asphalt floor 
of this kind care must be taken not to allow any heavy 
weight to rest on rollers in a given position for some time, 
as the rollers will sink into the asphalt. Such depres- 
sions, however, will gradually disappear, the asphalt 
seeming to flow under the traffic until it fills the hole 
once more. This surface is dustless, and as small in- 
dentations have a tendency to smooth out it has marked 
advantages over a concrete surface. The asphalt surface 
is also a much poorer conductor of heat than concrete, 
and hence feels warmer under the workmen’s feet. 

In the case of upper floors of factories when an 
asphalt surface is used over a concrete slab, it cannot 
be depended upon to take any of the compression in the 
upper surface, and hence becomes a dead weight on the 
floor; but this dead weight will scarcely exceed one- 
third of the dead weight of a wooden top floor, The 
asphalt surface is much cheaper than wood, and as it 
is lighter, in a multiple story structure it has the advan- 
tage that it tends toward lighter construction in columns, 
girders and floor slabs. It is undoubtedly true that this 
surface will become more popular in the future than it 
has been. 

Direct comparisons as to the cost of concrete, asphalt 
and wooden surface cannot be given, on account of the 
great differences in cost of these materials in different 
portions of the United States. Nor can the exact mix- 


tures to be used in asphalt be given, since so many differ- 
ent grades of asphalt are used. Wooden flooring also 
varies greatly in price in different parts of the country, 
and on the Pacific Coast, where there are no native 
hardwoods, fir is generally used as a top flooring. It 
gives fair results, though it splinters badly when com- 
pared with maple. 


Wooden Floor Surfaces 


In considering the best floor to be used in a factory 
above the ground floor a number of factors must be taken 
into consideration. In the early day factories heayy 
joists stifly bridged with a thick plant floor on top were 
very common. This floor contains a large amount of 
lumber, however, and is a serious firetrap, hence it has 
gone out of favor. Of the all-wooden floors with some 
provision against fire risk the first to become popular 
was that adopted in mill construction. One type of this 
is shown in Fig. 1. Heavy timbers were used for girders 
on column lines and either 2 x 4 or 2 x 6 in. pine or 
hemlock joists laid on edge and spiked together to form 
a solid wooden floor, as in the illustration. These pieces 
were dressed to uniform width and after the sub-floor 
was placed a % or 1% in. maple floor was laid on top 
of it. The older system always laid this floor diagonally 
and also used tongue and grooved flooring, as shown. 


Modern building methods avoid the tongue and groove, 
for the reasons already given and also always place the 
hardwood top floor at right angles to the sub-floor. One 
advantage of the tongue and groove is that of local re- 
pairs, as any given board can be pulled up without dis- 
turbing those at the sides of it. Another is the saving 
in cost. When buying tongue and groove floor the actual 
face width of the flooring is much less than its nominal 
width, so that the manufacturer pays for his tongues and 
grooves twice so far as the floor surface obtained is con- 
cerned. For this reason the square edged boards are 
cheaper. 

The floor shown in Fig. 1 has many advantages, as 
light machines can be bolted to it and work can be han- 
dled over it without difficulty. In a factory equipped 
with sprinklers a floor of this kind is practically fire- 
proof, Of course it has no moisture resisting properties, 
but a wooden floor should neyer be used where moisture 
has to be reckoned with. 

As reinforced concrete is becoming more and more the 
recognized material for floor slabs, methods have been 
evolved for attaching wooden top floor to this. One of 
these is illustrated in Fig. 2. The floor slab proper is 
shown at A. The main reinforcing rods appear in sec- 
tion in the front of the illustration and the smaller cross 
rods in section at the right. The floor slab proper is 
poured and struck off to its full thickness. The wooden 
strips or screeds E should then be placed in position and 
spaced 18 in. apart, or whatever distance the architect 
specifies. The space between the screeds should then be 
filled with concrete, B. This should be applied before 
thé lower slab, A, has hardened, in which case the ma- 
terial between the strips E will be thoroughly bonded 
to the slab A and will assist in taking some of the com- 
pression in the slab. If the cement filling is not placed 
in position until after the slab has fully hardened, the 
material between the strips will not take any of the com- 
pression and simply becomes a dead weight upon the 
floor. After the floor has set, the sub-floor of planks, ©, 
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Fig. 1.—A Floor Used in Mill Construction. 
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dof Attaching Wooden Top Floor to Concrete 
Slabs. 


, the strips E and the planks bear on the con- 

entire length. 
S i.dvyocate the use of tar or tar paper under the 
floor and on top of the cement B. This is not good 
in most eases, as it is pretty sure to result in 
in the planks C and the strips E. It takes sey- 
ks or possibly months for a concrete slab to dry 
oughly, depending, of course, upon weather con- 
and hence the top floor, D, should not be laid 
. slab is thoroughly dry. When it is necessary 
into the factory quickly, we have known cases 
the firm has moved in on top of the sub-floor C 
d worked on it for several months before the top floor 

D was laid. 


THE WORKING SURFACE, 


lhe top floor or working surface should be of % or 

in. maple, in boards not over 4 in. wide, with square 
edges; the bottom of each board should be double plowed 
so that it will have three bearing strips the entire length. 
The sub-plank C should be nailed to the strips E with 
nails of sufficient length so that they will pass practically 
through the strips E; the wearing surface D should be 
nailed to the underlying plant with S-penny wire floor 
nails. These nails should be placed in diagonal rows, so 
that they will come into different plank in the lower 


floor, and two nails should be put in each floor board in 
each row. The rows of nails should be not more than 18 
in. apart. A floor laid in this manner after the concrete 
slab has thoroughly dried will last indefinitely, so far 


as decay is concerned. 

So far very few experiments have been tried in this 
country in treating the timber for the sub-floor, or the 
strips E, but we believe that if these were treated with 
reosote or some other preservative far better results 
would be obtained in the life of such floors. With maple 
surface floors there seems to be little object in treating 

e material, but if maple cannot be obtained some of the 
softer woods properly treated have better wearing quali- 
ties than the wood untreated. 

One large manufacturing concern in the East states 
that its standard wooden floor laid on tar concrete in a 
manner similar to that described above costs 40 per cent. 
ore than a concrete floor which is used in some depart- 
ents, and that it is much shorter lived than the con- 


crete. 


Gravel concrete or broken stone concrete may. weigh 
is much as 150 Ib. per cubie foot. Cinder concrete 
Weighs about 120 1b. per cubic foot. Asphalt surfacing 
liaterial weighs about 130 Ib. per cubic foot in place, 
hemlock plant approximately 30 Ib. per cubic foot and 
map e 60 Ib. per cubic foot. Using these figures, we find 
that a l-in. conerete surface will weigh between 12 and 
13 lb. per square foot, and, as already shown, when 
properly laid assists in carrying the compression in the 
fl or slab. A square foot of asphalt surface 1 in. thick 
Weighs 11 lb. and is simply a dead weight on the floor. 
A square foot of wooden floor cotuposed of a 1-in. maple 
'), 2-in. hemlock sub-floor and the necessary screeds 


il cinder conerete filling weighs about 27 to 30 Ib. 
her square foot, and is generally a dead weight on the 
“ab, though, as has been shown, in some cases the con- 

filling between the screeds may be made to carry 


of the compression in the floor slab. 


nart 


Asphalt Block Floors 
far our attention has been confined to practically 
floor materials and to the main manufacturing 
es. There is one floor material which has given 
‘lit results in a number of large plants for ground 


So 
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floor work. This is known as asphalt block and is made 
by the New Castle Asphalt Block Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. These blocks are made from Trinidad Lake asph«lt 
and hard blue limestone. The material is compressed by 
machinery into blocks about 4 x 4 x 12 in., though the 
size maybe varied for different purposes. The writer 
has seen a number of these floors in use, some of which 
have been in continuous service for 12 years, and have 
given excellent results. 

In two large plants in the Pittsburgh district, where 
very heavy machinery was handled, the blocks were laid 


‘on a layer of concrete without any sand between the 


blocks and the concrete. The underlying soil was 
largely filled ground, which had had several years to 
settle. The layer of concrete varied from 4 to 12 in., de- 
pending upon the weight to be carried upon the various 
floors. The individual blocks have something of the 
elastic property of an ordinary asphalt pavement, are 
not easily shattered, and to some extent seem to recover 
their form after dents or injuries have beeh made upon 
them. The hard blue limestone presents an excellent wear- 
ing surface, so that these have given very good results 
even in heavy traffic runways. It is unnecessary to say, 
however, that in a shop of the character of that being de- 
scribed most of the material is handled by traveling 
cranes or on Cars running on tracks, as when the pieces 
run into tons it is impossible to handle them on ordinary 
floor trucks. 

In some cases the asphalt blocks have a layer of sand 
an inch or more in thickness placed on top of the con- 
crete before the blocks are laid. This has a tendency to 
protect the floor from sudden blows at any given point 
due to the careless handling of heavy weights. The 
asphalt block floor has very marked advantages over an 
ordinary asphalt floor, in that it is susceptible of unit 
repairs as readily as a wooden block floor. 

While on the subject of asphalt, we may say that any 
asphalt floor or asphalt floor surface can be mended or 
patched as easily as an asphalt street pavement, an ad- 
vantage which concrete has in less degree. Concrete is 
the material par excellence for resisting strains and 
carrying loads. Asphalt in its various forms is useful 
on account of the fact that it presents a more or less 
flexible floor surface, and one which will resist moisture 
better than either concrete or wood. It is not suitable 
for rolling heavy loads over or for laying heavy castings 
upon, as they will slowly settle into the asphalt surface. 
For comfort, silence, easy trucking and protection of 
work there is undoubtedly no floor equal to a good 
wooden floor with a maple top, but this is expensive and 
short lived compared with some of the others. 


Forge Shop Floors 


Turning our attention to the other departments of the 
works, we are confronted with the requirements of the 
forge shop and the foundry. In the forge shop heavy 
weights must be handled and the floor must not be in- 
jured by hot forges. This rules out concrete, wood and 
asphalt, and leaves only brick as a paving material for 
the blacksmith shop. For light work in drop forge shops 
a floor of paving brick is satisfactory. This should be 
laid on a cushion of sand, which in turn should be under- 
laid with concrete or rolled cinders. For heavy work, 
forge shop floors should consist of cinders or clay rolled 
hard. If the ground is damp provision should be made 
for draining it, and if necessary a layer of tar con- 
crete introduced 18 in. or 2 ft. below the floor level sim- 
ply as a dam to prevent moisture rising. 

Iron plates are used in some forge shops and are in 
general use in rolling mills. These undoubtedly form the 
hest surface for handling long pieces of hot iron, but 
would not be satisfactory for handling heavy hot forg- 
ings, as the plates would be warped and bent by the heat 
and the effect of hot plates upon the men’s shoes would 
not be conducive to comfort. 


FOUNDRY FLOORS 


When we turn to the foundry we are confronted by 
a number of problems. We must decide what is the best 
floor for a malleable foundry, annealing room, for cupola 
charging platforms, for foundry runways, for pouring 
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floors, for molding floors and for cleaning rooms. The 
conditions in all of these cases vary more or less. 


Annealing Room Floors 


For a malleable :nnealing room the floor must be 
capable of resisting heat which comes from the dumping 
of hot pots or the setting of stacks of hot pots upon it. 
It must also be capable in mest cases of resisting heavy 
traftic, for usually the annealing pots are charged with 
a special charging truck which runs on wheels over the 
floor of the annealing room. These conditions leave but 
two really satisfactory materials for the annealing room. 
These are iron plates and hard burnt shale brick. Where 
iron plates are used they should be slightly roughened to 
prevent their becoming excessively slippery. The pres- 
ence of more or less charging material over the floor, 
however, serves to introduce a gritty medium and to 
some extent to prevent slipping. The plates are usually 
of cast iron and are embedded in concrete. A sufficient 
depth of concrete should be used to form a firm founda- 
tion capable of supporting heavy stacks of pots without 
any deflection of the floor. Where bricks are used they 
are generally laid on a concrete base, and in some cases 
are cemented to the base and to each other with a thin 
wash of cement and sand with which the floor is flushed 
after the bricks are laid on the concrete base. In other 
cases they are laid on a thin sand cushion. If the work 
is well done the writer favors the sand cushion, as it 
facilitates repairs. 

In front of the annealing ovens large plates of 
wrought iron are usually used for the trucks to travel on, 
so as to protect the floor slabs of the annealing ovens. 
When charging the plates are placed far enough into the 
oven to protect the floor slabs of the oven from the 
wheels of the trucks. As charging progresses the plates 
are drawn back. 

In many of the modern malleable foundries the 
stacks of pots are handled about the floor for shaking 
out and packing by means of a traveling crane, and in 
this case the travel of the charging truck is limited to 
the space immediately in front of the ovens. In some 
cases, however, pneumatic or electric charging machines 
are used which run all over the room handling stacks of 
pots from one place to another. These machines move at 
considerable speed and have rather small wheels, so that 
the wear on the floor is exceedingly heavy. 


Cupola Charging Platforms 

For cupola charging floors many materials have been 
tried and the selection will depend to a considerable ex- 
tent upon the method of carrying out the work. Where 
the iron and coke are piled directly on the floor, consid- 
erable stock being carried on the platform, the surface 
should be such as to resist abrasion as much as possible. 
This practically confines us to plates, either of steel or 
cast iron. Plates of all kinds have a tendency to wear 
smooth and hence the upper surface should if possible 
be corrugated. 

We know of one firm which uses channel irons laid 
with the flat side up and the flanges bolted together. The 
flanges rest on I-beams spaced about 6-ft. centers. There 
is enough irregularity in these narrow channels to afford 
ridges upon which the workmen's feet obtain a grip, 
while at the same time the differences are not sufficient 
to interfere seriously with trucking over the surface. 

Where the charges are brought up on flat wheeled 
trucks and stored on the platform there should be a sur- 
face provided which is capable of standing heavy traffic. 
The iron plates are satisfactory for this, except that 
when they wear smooth they make the shifting of the 
trucks upon the platform difficult on account of the in- 
ability of the men to obtain a suitable footing. In some 
cases concrete floors have been tried, but these are not 
satisfactory. A concrete floor carrying a brick pavement 
presents a better surface than a simple concrete slab. 

Where the material is brought up by a trolley system 
or upon railroad tracks, so that neither the wheels of 
the trucks nor the metal itself comes in contact with the 
floor, there is no material that will surpass concrete for 
a surface, as the slab that carries the tracks can be made 
to form a strong floor with a good wearing surface. 
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Foundry Runways 

The subject of foundry runways was touched Upon 
when treating the subject of runways in general, Ty, 
selection of the material for any foundry runway wiy 
be governed by the method of carrying the iron or other 
metal to the pouring floors. Where the meta! is carried 
to the floors by the trolley system and the castings are 
similarly removed, a concrete floor gives excellent pe 
sults providing there is not much spilling of iron oy jt 
Concrete, however, chips badly if it comes in contac 
with hot castings or large masses of molten metal, ayq 
for this reason paving bricks make a better runway. 

Cast iron plates or steel plates having a rough surface 
are frequently used with good results. These are par. 
ticularly advantageous when buggy ladles running 
flat wheeled trucks are used. 

Where the iron is all carried by hand, sither in shank 
or hand ladles, a clay floor in the runways gives very fair 
results. These runways or passageways in the foundries 
are also frequently called the “ marsh” or * mash,” and 
no matter what the floor material is the runways should 
be thoroughly cleaned up each day and some provisior 
made for taking care of the shot iron and other meta! 
which accumulates upon them. 


Foundry Pouring Floors 

The subject of foundry pouring floors is governed en- 
tirely by the class of metal being handled and the size 
of the castings. In the case of the brass foundry pro 
vision should be made to save all shot metal or material 
spilled on the floor. This necessitates a hard floor sur- 
face without large cracks which can easily be cleaned. 
At the same time the floor surface should be such that 
hot crucibles can be set upon it without injury to the 
floor. This last condition eliminates the use of concrete, 
so that the only satisfactory materials left for a pouring 
room floor in a brass foundry or for the floor around the 
furnaces are paving bricks and iron plates. Both are 
extensively used. Where paving bricks are laid the 
square cornered type will generally be found better for 
a pouring room than the round cornered brick commonly 
used for street paving. The cracks in the brick floor in 
the pouring room should he filled with molding sand to 
prevent molten metal from finding its way between the 
brick, especially in case a crucible should burst. , 

For pouring floors in iron foundries we meet different 
conditions. Brass or bronze are usually poured from 
the same crucible in which they are melted and hence 
the outside of the crucible is approximately as hot as the 
metal. In iron foundries the metal is poured from 4 
ladle the outside of which is relatively cool, and for hand 
pouring operations cement floors are usually fairly satis: 
factory, particularly when covered with an inch or so 0! 
molding sand before the molds are placed upon thet. 
This molding sand also makes it easy to bed the molds 
in place. A number of large foundries are using this 
style of floor and report it to be very satisfactory indeed: 
in some cases castings weighing 2000 or 3000 Ib. are poured 
on such floors. In the case of large castings, however, 
83 or 4 in. of molding'sand is generally placed around the 
flask to guard against a runout, and care should also be 
taken not to set heavy crane ladles directly on the con- 
crete. 

The writer in inspecting a conerete floor which had 
been in use more than five years in such a foundry wi 
surprised to find the excellent condition of the surface 
This seems to point to the fact that the life of 4 floor 
depends more upon the care with which it is constructed 
than upon any other feature. Of course the materia’s 
entering into the construction play an important Pr 
and the floor should have reasonable care taken to PT” 
tect it afterward. 

When shaking out hot castings on a concrete floor 
they should never be placed directly on the concrete. ial 
several inches of sand should be shoveled onto the flo! 
under them and the castings should be removed the 
cleaning room as soon as possible. In one large foundrs 
which was equipped with concrete floors the workme? 
had been in the habit of piling the castings at the end of 
each man’s floor directly upon the ¢oncrete, with the co” 
sequence that the surface of the concrete at these points 








destroyed and worn away to the depth of 
A little care would have prevented such 


0 acess vear. In some cases cast iron plates are 

le i ous of the foundry, particularly where the 
a . to be shaken out. 

T ( ; s have been used for the pouring depart- 

d ;, the subsoil is dry and care taken to main- 

is . t a proper level they will wear very well, 


are not as neat or as easily maintained as 

rick floors. Paving brick makes a very good 

pouring department of an iron foundry, pro- 

ine the work is not too heavy, so that large hot cast- 
e to be left on the floor. Very heavy work 
poured in pits or in large iron flasks which 
tly set in shallow pits. The conditions of 
necessitate changes in floor level with 

ie work, hence nothing but a clay or molding 
in answer these conditions. Large work, of 
nerally poured in the department where it 
rticularly in green sand work. For this rea 
loor, with or without permanent pits, is the 


work pouring. 


Molding Floors 

iding floors in a foundry we are again 
thi questions as to the size of the castings, 
ds and other similar features. For machine 
crete floor or a floor of paving bricks gives 
satisfaction. A floor of this kind gives a firm, 
to which the modlers can shovel and so 
e floor at constant level. This prevents one 
ligging up the floor and another from letting 
ild. The writer has frequently seen as much 
of difference in elevation between two adjacent 
rs operated by piecework molders, one of whom was 
to dig into the floor as he shoveled and the other 
iis floor fill up. Of course these men were work- 
gon clay or molding sand floors. Had they been work- 
gona hard surface floor they would both have worked 

| of the sand and never cut into the floor. 
For fairly heavy work such as is done on side floors 
rdinary foundries a standard paving brick or con- 
loor is excellent, the choice depending largely upon 
od of shaking out castings and the care given in 
<« the floor, also upon the availability of high 
ng brick. The mistake has been made in sev- 
ts of this country of trying to make a foundry 
ordinary red building brick. Such a floor has 
ort life and is decidedly disappointing. The 
rick are what are known as shale brick, while 
brick are soft clay brick. There is also a dif- 
the kiln treatment of the two and consequent 

in their ability to resist wear. 

e crane or heavy work bay of a foundry in 
h pit work is not required a clay floor is usu- 
ctory If a certain amount of shallow pit 
he done it is best to dig out that portion of 
here such work is to be performed and to fill 
olding sand, for as the pits are dug the mold- 
ty sure to mix up the material ‘from the pit 
(and the hole is sure to he filled with mold- 
en the operations are finished. so that in the 
is generally cheaper to put the molding 
e in the beginning. We know of one foundry 
tire floor is filled to the depth of 10 ft. with 
sand. Of course there are cast iron pipe and 
foundries and other special types in which the 
nd pouring is done under conditions differing 
ordinary gray iron foundry, and the conditions 
foundries are generally met with special designs. 
plates or steel plates are not advisable for 
iolding floors, as the concrete or brick floors 

er and answer the purpose just as well. 


Cleaning Room Floors 


we enter the cleaning room of a foundry we 
‘ronted with a floor proposition which has re- 
iS more severe than any other department. 
ich castings and hot castings will be piled upon 
'. With the damage that might be expected. Con- 
| not do, Cast iron plates seem to meet many 
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demands better than any other floor that can be devised. 
The plates should be laid in masonry or concrete and 
should be sufficiently thick to resist wear and any tend- 
ency to buckle, A plate 1 in. thick will generally satisfy 
these requirements, though it should be heavily ribbed on 
the back. Such plates are generally cast in open sand 
and are frequently laid with the top or open sand sur- 
face up. This surface is not as smooth as the back would 
be, but the procedure permits the forming of ribs on the 
bottom of the plate and the rough surface of the top of 
the casting affords a better grip for the workmen's feet 
in the cleaning room. 

Steel plates, if used at all, should be rolled with a 
rough or patterned surface and are only suitable for 
floors over which comparatively light castings are han- 
dled. Paving bricks make a fairly good floor for the 
cleaning room, and the ordinary street paving brick with 
round corners will do as well here as the square cor- 
nered brick, for it is less subject to breakage of the cor- 
ners. If the castings are not hot when brought to the 
cleaning room a wooden block floor seems to give very 
good service in many cases. Plank floors are used in 


‘many cleaning rooms, but this is the poorest floor that 


can be used here and should he avoided wherever it is 
possible to do so. 

In malleable foundries where the castings are brought 
to the floor practically cold and are mostly cleaned in 
tumbling barrels or by sand blast, and particularly where 
most of the castings are handled on trolleys. concrete 
floors give excellent satisfaction. With the same condi- 
tions concrete floors are good in the light gray iron 
foundry. E 

Wooden block floors give fair results in a cleaning 
room providing it is not so wet as to cause the floor to 
swell and buckle. Generally, however, the conditions 
are uniform in a cleaning room and whatever the surface 
is it soon comes to a constant condition of moisture. 

For pickling room floors planks are frequently used, on 
account of the fact that concrete is affected by the acid, 
and while it is true that the planks are rapidly worn out, 
they offer a better resistance to the acids. Pickling vats 
themselves are generally made of wood or of concrete or 
masonry, and lined with sheet lead. The sheet lead cov- 
ering should be protected by a rough wooden floor or 
wooden grating. Asphalt can be used between the pick- 
ling tanks to good advantage when the castings are not 
very heavy. 

One method of cleaning large cores out of heavy cast- 
ings that has been used in only a very few foundries in 
the country so far will undoubtedly come into more ex- 
tensive use in the future. This is the hydraulic method, 
in which the cores are washed out by a jet of water 
under from 200 to 300 lb. pressure. For this purpose a 
room should be provided with a concrete floor and con- 
crete tanks for trapping the sand and removing it from 
the water before the water is allowed to pass to the 
sewer. The method, however, is so efficient that it will 
undoubtedly be used more extensively in the future. 

Clay floors are used in some heavy work cleaning 
rooms where very large castings are cleaned and give 
good satisfaction for this purpose. 


Foundry Yard Floors 


Before leaving the subject of foundry floors it is well 
to consider the outside foundry floors, which include the 
surface of the pig iron storage yard, the flask storage 
yard and the coke storage. 

Coke can be stored either under cover or in the open, 
but in either case should be placed upon such a surface 
as to enable the workman to shovel from the edge of 
the bottom of the pile with ease. In removing a pile 
of coke it should always be attacked from the bottom 
and for the floors in coke bins concrete or paving brick 
make excellent surfaces. Concrete is generally cheaper 
and gives very good satisfaction. 

Altogether too many foundries fail to realize the im- 
portance of providing some pavement or surface in a 
pig iron yard. In foundries in the Central States the 
writer has seen pig iron dug from 12 to 18 in. below the 
surface of the rich prairie soil. This had been piled on 
the hard, dry surface of the soil in the summer. but 
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when the spring rains came the pile started out of sight. 
Of course the lower portion of the pile which was in the 
mud was unavailable during the wet weather, and equally 
unavailable during the cold weather, for then it was 
frozen down. A pig iron yard should be so designed as 
to minimize the handling between the cars and the cupola 
and still to permit the piling of each grade separately. 
For ordinary work an excellent floor for a pig iron yard 
is an ordinary macadam road surface; in other words, 
a surface of coarse crushed or broken stone rolled hard 
and finished with a finer surface of the same material. 
Sometimes a small amount of cement is used in laying 
this, thus forming a rough cement floor. In countries 
where limestone, trap rock or similar good macadam ma- 
terial is available this makes an excellent and cheap pig 
iron yard surface. 

In some cases wooden block floors have been installed 
for this purpose to good advantage, but the blocks should 
be treated with some preservative solution. In other 
cases paving brick are used. Where the pig iron is un- 
loaded by the electric magnet and is dropped on to the 
floor the surface will have to be protected by a layer of 
rough planking. For this._pyrpose a wooden block floor 
is fairly good, or a macadam floor over which rough 
scrap planking has been laid. 

Hard rolled cinders or cupola slag and cinders or 
blast furnace slag makes a very good macadam surface 
for the pig iron yard. Whatever the surface upon which 
the pig iron rests, provision should be made between the 
piles and in thé main runways for handling material to 
the cupola with the least manual labor. If wheelbar- 
rows are employed narrow plank runways are very good. 
If flat wheeled trucks are used brick pavements give ex- 
‘cellent results, but generally narrow gauge railroad 
tracks are used for this purpose, and in some cases a 
combination wheel is used on the cars, so that in the 
yard it runs on a narrow gauge track and on the charg- 
ing floor on a broad, flat tread on the flange of the wheel. 

By carefully laying out the pig iron storage yard it is 
possible to so simplify the handling of metal to the cupola 
as to make a saving of several cents per ton in the cost 
of iron at the spout. 

The flask yard rarely receives the attention it should, 
and the amount of time spent hunting for flasks required 
or digging them out of the mud or frozen ground totals 
an amazing sum in some large plants. Where possible 
all flasks should be stored under cover, and in this case 
a good cinder floor or macadam floor is generally plenty 
good enough. For storing light flasks in a yard there 
should be at least a cinder floor, and it is preferable to 
have racks of timbers or railroad iron raised above the 
floor several inches and supported on brick masonry or 
concrete piers. The flasks and bottom boards are then 
piled on these racks, which keep them up out of the mud 
and -wet and prevent their being frozen down in the 
winter or rotted out in the summer. 

Large flasks should under all circumstances be placed 
on some form of foundation. If possible provision should 
be made for handling the heaviest flasks with a locomo- 
tive crane or other handling device, and they should. be 
placed upon cinders, macadam, or, better still, upon 
raised rails, as described for the light and medium 
weight flask. 

One thing which must be considered is the disposal 
of the surface water. If a relatively impervious pave- 
ment like concrete is employed provision must be made 
for the run off through suitable gutters of channels, as 
all of the water will have to pass away in this manner. 
Gutters must be provided for heavy rains in the summer. 
Cinders, slag and macadam surfaces have the advantage 
that they will take a considerable portion of the moisture 
throngh the pavement and dispose of it through under 
drains. When laying such a pavement suitable under 
drains of tile should be carried along with the work and 
‘connected with the sewers. 

Molding sand should always be stored under shelter 
and preferably upon a concrete floor. Experience has 
proved that in shoveling molding sand the pile should be 
attacked from the top; hence the surface on which the 
sand is piled has little to do with the shoveling opera- 
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tion and comparatively little work comes upon jt A pile 

« i 
of coke or coal should always be attacked from the bot. 
tom, as already stated, and hence the pavemen 


C or floor 
must have a true surface upon which to shovel. 


MISCELLANEOUS FLOORS 


There is one feature of manufacturing floors which 
must yet be considered, and that is the floors for stajry 
and landings. With modern fireproof construction ep. 
crete steps or treads have often been introduced. Where 
the men pass up and down over these only once or twice 
a day for each man, they give excellent results and a fair 
degree of wear. If a hard, gritty material capable of re 
sisting wear, such as blue limestone or trap rock, is useq 
in making the top surface of the steps, they are not lia. 
ble to wear slippery and will have a very long life. 

Where iron plates are used, if of cast iron the gyr. 
face should always be corrugated; it is better, however, 
to make provision for attaching a narrow strip of some 
of the patent devices for resisting slipping along the 
front edge of the step. These consist of alternate strips 
of steel and lead or other similar combinations. For 
ordinary workshops and factories the surface of the 
stair should be solid, but for stairs leading to charging 
platforms in foundries, stairs to the open hearth fur- 
naces, &c., the open grate flooring made of wrought iron 
bars set on edge will give excellent results, and all of the 
dirt falls through. Generally there is nothing under 
these stairs to be injured by this dirt, which is not the 
case with the stairs in an ordinary manufacturing plant. 
If the same man has to pass up and down stairs con- 
tinually a relatively soft surface, such as a maple top, 
should be used or the stairs should be covered with sheet 
lead or rubber. : 


Laboratory and Office Floors 


The two departments not thus far treated are the 
chemical and physical laboratory and the office. The 
laboratory presents a number of floor problems. The 
analytical room, where acids are constantly in use, is 
preferably floored with asphalt. Water is constantly 
being slopped on such a floor and hence wood is not 
suitable, though it is frequently employed. For sampling 
rooms, crusher rooms, furnace rooms and similar depart- 
ments paving brick makes the best floor. For a surface 
on which to sample large masses of ore, &c., a hard con- 
crete floor is suitable for most material. If, however, the 
material being sampled contains valuable constituents, 
like gold or silver, the sampling should be done on a 
large steel plate. 

In some cases the analytical room or a chemical lab- 
oratory is provided with a tile floor. Where this is done 
a tile should be selected that will not wear smooth and 
slippery. The office and balance room of a laboratory 
may be provided with a wooden top floor with asphalt 
or concrete. 

In the office it is frequently the case that for rea- 
sons of design in connection with the interior trim, 4 
wooden floor and generally one of maple is preferred. 
Clerks and office help have to stand a great deal, and for 
this reason concrete is not a suitable material for office 
or drawing room floors. Asphalt surfaces have been 
used with good results. There is one curious office floor 
in this country, which was designed and put in use 40 
odd years ago. This is composed of cast iron plates 
about 18 x 24 in., mounted in masonry. The plates are 
so designed with grooves and: flat topped projections that 
only about 30 per cent. of the surface is exposed to carry 
the weight, and this greatly reduces the area which is 
capable of conducting heat away from the body. Strange 
as it may. seem, those who have worked on this floor for 
years state that they have never felt that it was par- 
ticularly cold to the feet, that it made their feet sore, or 
gave them any trouble whatever. The floor is s0 located 
that it is kept at room temperature, and this seems to 
indicate that the objection to hard floor surfaces is not 
so much to the hardness as to the fact that it can ab- 
stract heat. When the surface is warm and dry, whether 
it is of iron or concrete, it will not injure the er 
We presume, however, that hard maple floors or ha 
pine floors will continue to be the favored ones for offices 








yoms for many years to come. Where fire 
ities have to be considered and a soft floor 
d, the asphalt top on a concrete slab will 
rive ¢ satisfaction. 
. (Concluded.) 


. A Large High Speed Flywheel 





introduction of motor driven rolling mills, 

nost every case require high speed flywheels, 

[es Machine Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has spe- 
. ; ng this line. The plant is very well equipped 
d fol ¢ this class of work on account of the very 
ity of its air furnaces for producing special 

res of iron, aS well as the open hearth depart- 
which carbon and alloy steel castings weighing 

as 100,000 lb. can be produced. Recently addi- 
equipment has been added in the machine depart- 


Fig. 1.—End View. 





vhich makes the only limit on this class of work 

rrying capacity of the railroad handling the fin- 

roduct. One of the shipments recently made was 

wheel to the Cambria Steel Company, Johns- 

Pa., and Figs. 1 and 2 show end and three-quarter 

vs, respectively. 

‘ wheel was especially designed for high speed 

ind the hub was made of acid open hearth steel. 

etal used in the construction of its other parts was 

mixture of air furnace melted iron possessing 

igh tensile strength. The wheel arms were each 

{ to the hub separately to avoid all strains that 

cur if a single casting of this size was used. 

width of the wheel is 24 in. and the bore 18% 

veight is 135,000 lb. The wheel was made in 

d the division was made in the vertical plane. 

this split type of construction was employed 

eel had to be shipped in one finished piece on 

t of its size, which also made it necessary to se- 
special car and have it given a special routing. 


—_——————_2- oe ——_— 

New Railroad Equipment Orders.—The Pittsburgh 
nut car order amounts to 2115, of which the 
Car & Foundry Company will build 1565 and 

ssed Steel Car Company 550. The Central of 

S reported to have ordered 250 car frames from 
dard Steel Car Company. The Wabash-Pitts- 

“ Terminal is expected to place an order for 1000 
steel hopper coal cars. The Pennsylvania will 
Altoona 1000 gondola cars and 66 passenger, din- 
postal cars, The Atlanta & West Point has 
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placed 100 flat cars and the Great Northern 75 tank cars, 
The Wheeling & Lake Erie is in the market for 500 flat 
cars. The inquiry of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh for 1500 to 2000 freight cars is withdrawn, Among 
recent locomotive orders are 4 for the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie, 5 for the Florida East Coast, 10 for the Hocking 
Valley and 10 for the Kanawha & Michigan. 





Handling Iron Ore with Electromagnets 


At the Moose Mountain mine in Ontario, Canada, 
says the Electrical World, magnetic iron ore of a high 
grade is picked from the ground by eleectromagnets and 
loaded into cars for the crushers. The ferrous material 
occurs in the side of a hill, and is loosened and broken 
up into 500-lb. masses by blasting. It then rolls down 
to the base of the hill, where an electromagnet, mounted 
on a crane, is used to pick it up and load it into mine 
cars, at the same time effecting a rough separation, since 





Fig. 2.—Three-Quarter View. 


[wo Views of a High Speed Flywheel 17 Ft. in Diameter Made by the Mesta Machine Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


the rock and other nonmagnetic material are left behind. 
The electromagnet used has a capacity for handling 1200 
lb. of pig iron at a load, but such is the magnetic quality 
of the unrefined ore that 800 Ib. can be picked up easily 
in spite of its unpromising character. This 800-lb. fig- 
ure was obtained as the average of a number of loads, 
in some instances the individual lift exceeding this 
amount by several hundred pounds. A steam shovel was 
formerly used for loading the ore, but the density and 
hardness of the magnetite rapidly destroyed the buckets, 
so that other means had to be resorted to. The installa- 
tion of the electromagnets also saves handling a quantity 
of stone which is broken up along with the ore in its 
native bed, and thus relieves the crushing and magnetic 
separating plant, to which the material is afterward 
taken for concentrating before being shipped to its des- 
tination. ’ 
—___~-e—__—_ 


The David Lupton’s Sons Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has opened an office in the People’s Gas Building, 
Chicago, for the sale of Lupton steel sash, Lupton rolled 
steel skylight, Pond continuous sash and Pond operating 
device. R. A, Sanborn has resigned his position as di- 
vision engineer of the Board of Supervising Engineers of 
Chicago, to take the position of Chicago manager for this 
company. His education and wide experience in all types 
of building construction make him well fitted to carry 
out the company’s policy of advising architects, en- 
gineers and owners on the construction required to se- 
eure the best results with the Lupton products in light 
and ventilation for their new factory buildings, 
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The No. 13 Newton Duplex Miller and Fig. 5 illustrates the elevating mech f the 


head. 
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ao Z . The spindles are ground and revolve in © lusheg | 
a: A New Design for General Work Employing capped bearings 19% in. long. Worm wheels 1° a : 
‘i og Large Diameter Face Cutters diameter, having bronze rims with teeth o at 
ms - drive them and the case hardened driving 9 he 

a A new type of duplex milling machine has been placed fitted with roller thrust bearings, both being 


saat 


on the market by the Newton Machine Works, Inc., continnal lubrication. Bushings mounted o1 
Twenty-fourth and Vine streets, Philadelphia. Pa. The driving shafts revolve with them and preve 
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Fig. 1 Operating Side 


sap lean a. 








i Fig, 2 Driving Side 
7 aw 
oe f'wo Views of the No. 114 Duplex Miller Built by the Newton Machine Tool Works, In:., Philadelphia, Pa 
oe machine is intended for general work, with face cutters of oil from the bearings. thus overcoming a serious 0% 
+f having a maximum diameter of 12 in., or as a slabbing jection to designs where the splined shafts revo!ye in 
4 machine. The operating and driving sides of the tool the bearings. The construction of the spindle sace* 
: De a 2 . . ®Y : ae . . a “i bear: 
+n which is known as the builder's No. 14% duplex milling which are counterweighted and have square locket ™ 
a machine are shown in Figs. 1 and 2. respectively, while ings on the uprights is very heavy. A taper sh sce 
a the three line drawings give some of the details of the ployed for making adjustments, and the bearines “ a 
28 “ ne ‘ y c . = ion the 
+h various mechanisms. Figs. 3 and 4 are a sectional plan controls the horizontal alignment of the spindle ; 
sf . a . . . . ~ : . . : Sens “< “ne or- 
a. view and a sectional elevation respectively of the head, inside shear of each upright only. In this wa) ” 
2 iu ; 
a: > 
oo f ¢ 








» of distorting the front faces of the upright 
earing is on the outside of the shear is over- 
spindle is threaded externally to receive face 
rs, while in addition it has an internal taper 
nachine can be used for slabbing Dy placing 
etween the spindles. The cutter arbors are 
broad face key, and are held in place by 


} ning bolts. 

hottom bearings enable the elevating screws 
ained in tension at all times, and the move- 
trolled by hand. The adjustment of the up- 
.e wings is secured by taper shoes, and a 





lan 


Fig. 3.—Sectional Plan View. 








Fig. 4.—Sectional Elevation, 


Constructional Details of the Heads. 


ind out adjustment is provided. The work table 
ire locked gibbed bearings on the base with T- 
' trom the solid. The drive is by an angular rack 
‘spiral pinion. A variable gear feed and quick 
elim are provided, the latter being furnished to 
“ble or to operate in both directions as desired. 
ve illustrated in Fig. 2 employs a four-step 
Power for vertical bronze shafts is taken 
niter gears, and the motion is transmitted to 
iting side of the machine for the fast traverse 
hoth of which are engaged by a Johnson 
utch. It will be noticed from this engrav- 
nly two feed gears are in place at one time. 
‘ngement is employed, as many manufacturers 
ify the feed which is to be used on their work. 
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Different combinations of gears provide for any desired 
feed changes. These gears are easily placed in position, 
as the studs holding them are fitted with slip washers. 

The following table gives the principal dimensions of 
the machine: 


Diameter of spindle, Mmcher. .. .. 0... ccsccsccssccvveses 
Minimum distance between spindles, inches............- 


Maximum distance between spindles, inches............. 28 
Minimum distance between spindle center and top of work 

NE I. Pic Gide. wi xan nih ormih Wale ie eae Seo te wn 1 
Maximum distance between spindle center and top of work 

a a hha bbe Ca Nbe OR 0460 SOROS bee eRS 12 
Length of spindle bearings, inches.............600-565 19% 
Diameter of spindle driving worm wheels, inches........ 13% 
Maximum diameter of face milling cutters used, inches. . 2 
Sey Se ee es ND: os ow sc edee temas os euen ee 15 
Length of work table, feet. . ‘ : Sex wake <a, Coe 
Length of work milled, feet. . esa eke’ k eA ee 
Pe CN, DIS 8 chk ace eeeCeerauseensnepnees SS x 216 
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Fig. 5.—Detail of the Elevating Mechanism. 


All the bearings are bushed where necessary, and 
hand adjustment for the work table is provided. 
+ 
———_~»-e 


Workingmen’s Compensation in Ohio 


In the Ohio Legislature at Columbus last week, the 
Workingmen’s Compensation bill, providing for the pay- 
ment of injured employees from a State insurance fund, 
to which both employers and employees are to contribute, 
was sent to the House in the form of a majority report 
of the special commission which has been at work in the 
past vear. The minority of the commission will present 
a Lill endorsed ly the Ghio Federation of Labor, which 
provides that an employee may sue for damages, if he 
desires, The judgment, if any, may be recovered by the 
employer from the insurance fund. 

The majority bill takes away from the employee the 
right to sue, since it provides compensation without re- 
gard to negligence. A “State Board of Compensation 
Awards,” with five members, is provided for, with full 
power to investigate accidents and make awards. A 
State liability actuary is also provided for. His duties 
are to classify Industries with respect to their hazard 
and determine the risks of the different classes and fix 
the rates of premiums accordingly. The rates are to be 
based on the total payroll and number of employees in 
each of the classes of employments, and are to be suffi- 
ciently large to pay each employer's proportion of the 
compensations and to create a surplus to guarantee the 
solvency of the insurance fund. 

—_—_ ~+-e—__— 

The Pawling & Harnischfeger Company, Milwankee, 
Wis., builder of cranes, hoists, &c., has opened a +ranch 
office at 533 Baronne street. New Orleans, La., under the 
management of T. W. Waddell. i* 
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The Mechanical Engineer and Prevention 
of Aca: 


What He Can Do as a Designer and Executive to Reduce the Number of Injuries 


BY JOHN. CALDER, ILION, N. Y.7 


The subject of accident prevention is now coming to 
the front on that wave of humanitarian consideration 
which is noticeable everywhere. On its educational and 
sentimental aspects the public and press of the East 
have had their interest awakened to some extent by the 
efforts of the American Museum of Safety Devices, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, the National 
Civic Federation and others. On the strictly practical 
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Fig. 1.—Chart Showing the Influence of Daylight Upon the 
Number of Fatal Accidents. 


side the broad based safeguarding work initiated in all 
its plants at a large outlay by the United States Steel 
Corporation has received deserved publicity. At the 
same time the successful operation of thorough pre- 
ventive measures has been going on unnoticed for years 
at some relatively few individual works, but these have 
formed quite a minority among the many plants in- 





Fig. 2.—Examples of Improper and Proper Gear Guards. 


curring accident risks which were imperfectly safe- 
guarded. 


The Mechanical Engineer and Accidents 


The principles of safeguarding and safeworking in 
industry should be as much a part of the economic edu- 
cation of the young engineer as those of efficiency and 
conservation in other directions. The scientific study 
as a matter of course and the solution by the mechanical 


* From a paper presented before the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, in New York City, February 14, 1911. 
+ Manager Remington Typewriter Works. 


engineer of individual problems of safeguarding. super. 
vision and instruction of employees as they arise jp their 
daily routine will do more than all other existing 
agencies to bring about satisfactory results. 

The author wishes to make it clear, however, tha; 
all industrial accidents are not considered preventable 
and that, of those that may be avoided, some do not f,)) 
strictly within the engineer’s province and a large por- 
tion is directly within the control of the injured thop. 
selves. It is believed that, by proper supervision ang 
precautions in all plants and industrial processes and 
the cultivation of greater care by operatives, at least 
one-third of the present annual sacrifice of life and limb 
can be prevented. 


The Causes of Accidents 


In illustrating in the present paper what the me 
chanical engineer may achieve in this department of the 
conservation movement a definition of “ accident” and a 
review of the chief causes of industrial injuries are in 
order. The word “accident”' in relation to industry 
is not specifically defined by any statute, but it has the 
popular significance of any unforeseen and usually sud- 
den occurrence which results in bodily injury to any 
person while present at the work place or even within 
the boundaries of the employer’s premises. The injury, 
to be reportable as an accident, need not arise out of or 
in connection with the employee's assigned duties. It is 
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Fig. 3.—Safeguards for a Rolling Mill Engine. 


the fact of injury, not the cause, which generally makes 
an accident reportable under the labor laws to the civil 
authorities. 

In analyzing many thousands of industrial accidents 
the author has found the following to be the chief causes: 
Ignorance, carelessness, unsuitable clothing, insufficient 
lighting, dirty and obstructed workplaces, defects of 
machinery and structures, and absence of safeguards. 
In current popular comment on the wastefulness of life 
and limb in our industrial régime little regard is paid 
to the facts underlying accident, but well considered 
action must be based solely on these of which some a 
count follows: 

In spite of ample facilities now afforded to all for the 
acquisition of some knowledge of mechanical principles. 
the author has found some superintendents, a number 
of foremen, many operatives and not a few managing 
owners of smaller plants grossly ignorant of the nature 
of the forces and mechanical arrangement which it is in 
their power either to control or to set free with resulting 
danger to themselves and others. 

Sometimes combined with ignorance, sometimes sheer 
thoughtlessness, folly or horse play, carelessness by oP 
eratives stands highest as a cause of industrial accident 
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rded Triple Saw Side Feed Bench with Clear 


Tables. 


om the results of which nothing external can do much 
shield the worker and those whom he sometimes in- 
ves, It is the experience of the author that the Amer- 
workman is easily first in taking foolish and wholly 
pnecessary chances with his life and limbs; chances 
which in no way add to his efficiency or his earnings. 
The maintenance of strict discipline in the shops, the 
joption of salutary punitive measures and the firm 
mination of the dangerous employee is all that can be 
lone, in addition to a campaign of education throughout 
the plant. 

\ccident is caused at many machine parts which are 
necessarily exposed near the operator, and with which he 
would never come into dangerous contact but for unsuit- 
ible or neglected clothing. The ragged sleeve ends, loose 
ties and open jackets of untidy machinists have again 
and again been wound upon seemingly trivial parts in 
motion and through the powerful effect of coil friction 
have inflicted frightful and often fatal injuries. 

Insufficient lighting is a cause of numerous accidents, 
particularly serious and fatal falls. The author has ob- 
served that a maximum of accidents occurs toward the 
ose and beginning of each year, that is during Novem- 
er, December and January, the months of minimum 

cht. Fig. 1 shows the seasonal distribution for 

ee successive years of about 700 deaths annually from 
lustrial aecidents, which were reported with other in- 
ries from an area embracing 80,000 plants of varying 
ts. The intensity of artificial lighting at the cut- 

g point of tools, and on very limited machine tool or 
eas is frequently far above actual requirements 
source of much physical discomfort, .while all 
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around the operative a semidarkness prevails which has 
a blinding effect in the sudden transitions of the vision 
required by his employment. What is wanted is the 
elimination of this excessive hard light on spots only, 
which causes eye strain and poor vision of surrounding 
areas with resulting accident. A more generally diffused 
light of less unit intensity is now easily obtained by 
using fewer but larger screened units experimeztally lo- 
cated to suit varying shop requirements and reflecting 
from whitened wall and ceiling surfaces. 

Dirty and obstructed workplaces are closely allied to 
defective illumination as a source of accident. Work- 
places often retain unnecessarily dirty and obstructed 
environments, and every management should see that the 
cleaning of floors and passages and the removal of wastes 
is systematically provided for. Almost all our mechan- 
ical operations can be conducted under pleasanter and 
safer conditions than at present, so far at least as light 
and cleanliness are concerned. 

Defects in machinery and structures used contribute 
to some serious and a number of minor casualties, but 
‘to nothing like the extent commonly alleged. It cer- 
tainly does not pay any employer to keep a defective 
tool in operation; nor is it in the interest of the em- 
ployee, particularly if 
he is paid by the task, 
to use imperfect appa- 
ratus, which reduces 
his possible earnings. 
On the other hand, it 
is by no means infre- 
quent to find workmen 
showing a striking dis- 
regard for their own 
safety and that of 
others, especially in 
framing structures and 
arrangements of a tem- 
porary nature. Work- 
men persisting in prac- 
tices of this nature 
should be eliminated as 
unfit and dangerous employees and the ability of any 
untried operative to construct safe facilities to be used 
hy himself and others should never be taken on trust. 


The Possibilities ot Safeguarding 


The absence of safeguards closely concerns the me- 
chanical engineer, who holds the possibilities largely in 
his own hands. In many cases of injuries to operatives 
caused by the absence of a possible safeguard, it will be 
found that it has been removed, or rendered ineffective 
by the employee for lack of supervision in such matters 
or that protection has never been provided. Safeguard- 
ing absent at one machine is sometimes actually afforded 
elsewhere under the same roof and the accident is due 
to the operation of the principle that what is permitted 
to be everybody’s or anybody’s business is in daily life 
nobody’s business. The safety engineering of no plant 
should be left to the haphazard initiative of a number 
of individuals. 

Consideration of what the mechanical engineer can 
contribute to this end naturally falls into two divisions: 
(a) the efficient safeguarding which he may design as an 
integral part of the machine tools and ether apparatus 
and (b) the safeguarding which he may later devise and 
supply as the mechanical engineer or executive of plants 
using power apparatus and other equipment capable of 
inflicting injury. 


The Machine Builder and Safeguards 

The machine tool builders have already accomplished 
a great deal of most useful. safeguarding, particularly 
in protecting the workman from the dangers of toothed 
gears in metal working and other tools. Now and agair 
a guard is encountered which is simply a snare and 
which shows conclusively that its designer had appear- 
ance rather than utility In mind. The machine at the 
left of Fig. 2 illustrates this, the pinions P, P, being 
securely covered on the top, which is the outrunning and 
safe side, by semicircular flanged hoods, whereas the 
intaking and dangerous parts of the gears W, W. are 





lig. 6.—Safety Adjustable Hoods 
for Disk and Face Grinders. 
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unprotected and have gripped the clothes and limbs of 
unsuspecting operatives. The covering of the outrunning 
sides of gears is often desirable to prevent the lodging of 
chips and waste in them, but they are usually harmless 
when exposed. The view at the right shows the proper 
gear protection for the machine illustrated. 

In this paper the illustrations are limited to exam- 
ples of safeguarding from only a few out of the many 
manufacturing industries concerned, but the principles 
outiined and the methods shown are applicable with oc- 
casional modifications wherever power driven machinery 
is operated. 

Guarding of Equipment Built Into Position 

Under this head are embraced all power generators, 
and a very large ciass of machines and industrial ap- 
paratus whose accident risks at dangerous parts depend 
upon the environment, the manner of installation and 
the precise nature of the workmen’s duty around them. 
Protection against accident at such apparatus is not 
secured by merely guarding the dangerous moving parts. 
All stationary portions of such structures as may cause 
injury to attendants and others should be equally in- 
cluded. A double metal railing not less than 3 ft. high 
and not nearer any moving part than 12 in. should be 
provided at all dangerous places, and at both edges of all 
stairs and elevated platforms. The fulfillment of. these 
requirements is shown in Fig. 3 on the starting platform, 
tail rods and cross heads of a rolling mill engine. 


Guarding of Transmission Machinery 

The extensive use of motor drives has done away with 
many transmission belts, shafts, pulleys, collars and 
couplings in dangerous proximity to employees in all of 
our more modern plants. The managers and mechanical 
engineers of many industries have still to reckon daily 
with the accident risks of the older type of buildings and 
transmission arrangements, and the latter ought to be 
closely scrutinized in every detail. Seven feet clear of 
every moving part is considered the least hight from the 
floor level without guarding and, even then, where a hori- 
zontal belt drives across a frequented passage at this 
minimum elevation it is well to have the lower side 
screened close to the belt to avoid injuries caused by 
“ whipping’ when the belt breaks. 

The use of the belt perch prevents the traveling of 
the belt when unshipped, and accident therefrom; ob- 
viates its unnecessary wear and its possible destruction 
when falling into the narrow gap between a pulley and a 
bearing. Special care should be taken by the designers 
to see that all belt shifting and machine starting and 
stopping gears are positive in their action. Many acci- 
dents have occurred at machines through inefficient or 
defective fast and loose pulley and belt arrangements 
suddenly starting a tool which was under examination 
or adjustment. 

Especially Dangerous Machines 

The most difficult safeguarding problems for the engi- 
neer are those relating to numerous machines used in the 
arts, which are essentially dangerous at the operating 
point. No machine is effectively protected by any guard 
which hampers a workman, reduces his speed and earn- 
ings and has not been designed for the actual working 
conditions. Such inadequate apparatus is naturally re- 
moved by the workman or wholly or partially put out of 
action at the first opportunity and the particular safe- 
guarding problem hecomes the subject of a fruitless tri 
angular controversy between the employer, the employee 
and the factory inspector. To educate the employee to 
use caution and foresight about dangerous machines is 
difficult enough, and it should not be rendered more so 
by calling upon him to work with an impracticable safe- 
guard. What is needed in such a case is careful inquiry, 
by a competent engineer experienced in the study of 
safeguarding problems, into the conditions under which 
the employee has to operate and a solution, where such 
is possible. which will enable him to work with efficiency 
and safety, or at least to reduce considerably the acci- 
dent risk of his occupation. 

For illustrating the problem of the especially dan- 
gerous machine, the author has confined himself to exam- 
ples of accident experiences with only four out of many 
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classes of such apparatus. These four, iowweyer are 
probably the most prolific in accident to tie Operator 
when performing his usual duties. They coniprise Woode 
working saws and cutters, punches and presses, yo)jj,, 
machinery of all kinds where hand feeding js a 
and emery and other grinding wheels. 

A close approach by the fingers of workn 


HeCesgsa ry 


1 TO Shar 
cutting tools running at a very high rate of speeg \ 
essential in operating efficiently many woodworkine 
saws and cutters. Consider first the common ¢;, 


saw. In spite of claims to the contrary a univers 
guard does not exist on the market. On the ot! 
except in the case of small diameter checking and gro 
ing saws covered by the work, the author believes jr js 
quite possible to safeguard all saws to vary 
conditioned by the uses to which they are put. 

Fig. 4 shows in some detail the solution of a cir 
saw protection problem, where the conditions were xs 
posed by workmen and foremen alike to forbid sai 
guarding. which would permit the machines to he works 
at full efficiency. The saw bench illustrated is 
bination trimmer and edger, having three saws 0 
shaft. The overhung saws, a rip and a crosscut, resy, 
tively, are fixed in position on the shaft ends, 
middle cross cutting saw must, with any guard, traverse 
the shaft freely when required for a distance of 18 
The work handled varies from one to three thicknesses 
totaling 2 in., and is fed into the saws on two slid 
tables of 29-in. stroke and of fixed and variable gage 
spectively. Thus no attachment above the bench for : 
guard is possible at the front or sides or for about t 
above distance to the rear of the saw. As finally wor 
out, the rip saw has a safety parting knife fitted in its 
rear, and all three saws are efficiently and strong 
guarded at every dangerous point. The saw line is al- 
ways visible through the mesh work and pierced work. 
yet the operators’ hands, which necessarily travel with 
the work, can never approach the saw teeth too closel} 
as they are pushed off by the projecting fingers. 

The common jointer accounts for a large number 
finger and hand amputations every year. In two types 
of guard, two movements, vertical and horizontal, re- 
spectively, are necessary to adapt it to any given piece 
of work. In a third the guard supported on springs 
rises automatically when pushed by the work and 01 
the transverse sliding motion is necessary for positioning 
After the work has passed the guard the latter returns 
automatically to a position close to the cutter gap 
the other two types the guards maintain their hisht 
above the table until readjusted. All these guards ‘ 
be readily swung out of the way for cutter adjustne! 
and as easily returned for use. 

The vertical spindle molding cutters can also 
serious injuries. Sometimes a leather knuckle duste 
revolves with the tool and contact with it warns | 
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workman of too close approach. 

Punch and press machinery probably ranks next 
woodworking tools in frequency. of accident, thouzi 
usually the operative escapes with less serious injur 
The mechanical engineer cannot be too careful in seetl!s 
that these tools are in good repair, particularly 
actuating gears. Automatic roll feeds, subpresses, mac’ 
zine, hopper. gravity slides and push slides feeds -_ 
done a good deal to eliminate the dangers of feed > 
such presses by hand, but mich work alread) bians 
must still be handled in this way in subsequent punch 
and pressing operations. 

The increasing use of compressed air in mechal 
industries permits of light pieces being blown off the a 


at the end of the operation by a cam operated } a 
properly directed and timed, while the ordinary _— 
ejector serves the same purpose for heavier work. = 
there are many punches and presses running to lay . 
ire to 


out efficient safeguards, and even where they %! 
e : : ‘ rorsistentis 
found the principles are not carried out corsist m i 


press guare 


all necessary places. Fig. 5 shows screen 


fingers 


which is timed to descend upon the operators’ = 
in a position of danger, and secure their wil 
fore an accident occurs. 

The third class of special apparatus esse! 
gerous at the operating point is hand fed 


hdrawal 


tially dan- 


rol ing ma- 
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every deseription. At powerful hand fed 
d ealeudering rolls the injuries are usually 





se of a single pair of large rolls it is possible 
e feed table level with the top of the lower 
ing a bar, plate or screen across the bottom 
roll, to guard effectively the dangerous in- 
sting the operative’s hand when accidentally 
vard it on the work. The chance of accident 
fed vertical rolls is considerably reduced 
eding table is used, which keeps the operator 
inimum distance from the roll intake and 

es a conscious effort to reach it. When rolls 
ng on plastic materials, easy access for clean- 
scraping the rolls is essential and a suitably 
eo] rod attached to the top roll housing and rising 
ng with it takes the place of plate and mesh 


dry and cloth finishing machinery such forms 

on are not practicable on the rolls, owing 

ture of the work. To meet such cases a light, 

viliary hardwood roll is substituted as a guard. 

s pressed constantly against the main rolls by springs 

d is driven by them, but it fills the dangerous intake 

| arrests any part of the hand accidentally traveling 

rd the latter and in danger of being crushed. In 

nd power fed rolls with continuous webs of 

iultiple floating guard rolls, controlled and re- 

sa] by a system of levers whenever a break in the 

necessitates restarting by hand feeding, can be used, 

\ counterbalanced bevel edged board is used, which 

rdinarily swings up and out of the way. With this the 

perator can with perfect safety push the cloth or other 
home till it is gripped by the rolls. 

Kinery wheels, grindstones and other abrasive tools 

en overspeeded or when strained or shocked while in 

motion within the limits prescribed by the makers some- 

tines burst with great violence and spread death and 

serious injury in the path of their flight. Various 

ethods for confining the wheel fragments to the ma- 

ne casing, or at least rendering their velocity harm- 

ess, have been worked out. In all of them ample side 

rance between the wheel and its casing is a primary 

site. Fig. 6 shows a form of armoring successfully 

tain fractured wheels on disk and face grind- 


Especially Dangerous Processes 


tion to the wide scope afforded the mechanical 
gine r assisting in the conservation of life and limb 
eration of industrial machinery, there are not 
ers Calling for his attention and for adminis- 
eculation in various dangerous processes used in 
s. Here also our aim as engineers and humane 

s of labor should be primarily prevention. 


Conclusion 


uding this review of the field of industrial 
-\uirding in its more important manufacturing as- 
With special reference to its close relations to 
the mechanical engineer, some administrative 

Ss should be briefly noticed. 
rds, where at all possible, should. be con- 
metal to secure durability. Reinforced steel 
is preferred by the author for all but the 
chinery. In steel mills, foundries and heavy 
s of various descriptions, where the wear and 
inent is very great nothing but strong cast- 
plate work should be used for the majority 
(is. It is the practice of the author to have 
tds readily distinguished by painting the body 
lilion and the reinforced edges black. This 
tives to detect at a glance a displaced or de- 

rd. 

“ and caution notices should be sparingly used 
as possible. They give a possible legal pro- 
certain kinds of accident damage suits, but 

ractically worthless in every sense if no at- 

ide to enforce them. The supervisory and 
efforts of fully instructed and sympathetic 

‘eiving full credit for the safeworking of their 

departments and a few well considered and 
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enforced regulations prominently displayed in print are, 
the author believes, far more effective than a long cata- 
logue of work rules which few will read and none will 
remember. 

It has been the practice of the author to give im- 
mediate and competent first aid services within the plant 
to every injured person. The prompt cleaning and dress- 
ing of slight accidental wounds gives great relief to the 
sufferer, and renders any later medical attention more 
effective. In the majority of cases nothing more is 
needed, but neglected or delayed treatment of simple in- 
juries may have most serious consequences. 

Every works executive and engineer will find it a 
valuable adjunct to the safety engineering of the plant to 
maintain in every department, apart from labor law and 
casualty insurance reports, a full and accurate record of 
every accident and also of every near accident. Periodi- 
cal examination of these and the determination of every 
mechanical engineer to practice safety engineering to the 
best of his ability, without regard to the legal minimum 
or compulsion, will help more than anything else to re- 
move speedily a great reproach from our industrial life. 

——_—_—__»>-e___——_ 


Natural Gas in 1909 and 1910 





The production of natural gas in the United States 
in 1909, as ascertained by a joint canvass made by the 
United States Geological Survey and the Bureau of the 
Census, is estimated by B. Hill, in charge of this work, 
under the supervision of Dr. D. T. Day, to have been of 
a value of $55,000,000, an increase of only about $359,- 
626 over that of 1908. There were no great changes in 
the industry during the year, the production continuing 
to decline in Kansas, and an increase being made in 
Oklahoma and in the Caddo field in Louisiana and in 
Texas. An interesting feature was the supplying of Fort 
Worth and Dallas from the gas fields of Clay County, 
Texas. For the year 1910 the total production is valued 
at $57,000,000, an increase of about $2,000,000 over 1909. 
During 1910 a feature of great interest was the develop- 
ment of what promises to be a very large supply of natu- 
ral gas-in the Buena Vista Hills, Kern County, Cal., east 
of the Sunset-McKittrick oil field. Arrangements were 
made and practically completed during the year for pip- 
ing this gas to Bakersfield and other towns in San, Joa- 
quin Valley. 

\spticaeaigecasllialeincasitiveen 


The Quebec Bridge.— The Quebec Bridge engineers 
have come to a decision as to the plan of structure to 
recommend and the tender to report in favor of. They 
have advised the Minister of Railways and Canals ac- 
cordingly. but nothing will be given out until he an- 
nounces the decision in the House of Commons. It is 
rumored that the St. Lawrence Bridge Company is the 
successful tenderer. This is a corporation formed by the 
Canadian Bridge Company, Walkerville, Ont., and the 
Dominion Bridge Company, Montreal, Que., the two co- 
operating in this particular enterprise. 


——__~+>-e 


The Hubbard Steel Foundry. Company, East Chicago, 
Ind.. has completed an extension to its main foundry 
building, 120 x 190 ft., to provide additional molding 
space, and also to make room for a second furnace and 
additional core ovens. The company is at present install- 
ing a 15-ton acid open hearth furnace, which is being 
rushed rapidly to completion. There will be two core 
ovens in the extension built in a block, each approxi- 
mately 18 x 25 ft. and 13 ft. high, equipped with doors 


at each end and with tracks running through the center. 


The Queen City Punch & Shear Company has moved 
from its old plant at 208-212 Lawrence street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to Front and Pike streets, taking the building 
fornierly occupied by the Bickford Tool Company. By 
this change it doubles its space and capacity and will 
thus be enabled to handle its orders with more speed. 
The company manufactures punching and shearing ma- 
chinery and straightening and bending rolls. It goes 
into its new quarters with some nice orders hooked. 
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Motors for Driving Main Rolls of Mills | 


Februa: 


Their Advantages Set Forth, with a Description of Typical Arrangements at Various Plants 


BY 


BRENT 


One of the most important matters now receiving the 
consideration of steel manufacturers is the question of 
reduction of power costs; for, while the cost of power 


for rolling steel is only a small percentage of the total 
cost of its manufacture, the aggregate cost of fuel repre- 





Fig. 1—3£00 Hp. 
sents a large amount, due to the exceedingly large ton- 
nage of the mills. 
There are two 
costs: 
1. By the installation of gas engines using blast fur- 


efficient methods of reducing power 


nace gas, connected to drive electric generators. 
2. By the installation of low pressure steam turbines 
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ing electric drive to the auxiliary apparatus 
to warrant the extra first cost, even to th x te if 
abandoning the old engine driven power apparatus 
The advantages of electric drive are consta 
regular torque, more reliable drive, less bri 
1 
d 
and 650 Hp. Motors Driving Main Rolls of 18-In. Merchant Mill, Shown in Fig. 7. 
couplings, pinions, &c.; less room required, by reason of 
absence of boilers, pipes, &c.; easy adaptation of motors 
to mill; easy distribution of power by means of electri: e 
cables, instead of steam or gas pipes; easy and simple t 
a 


control of the power; centralized power generation; less 
labor; lower fuel costs; less oil and others stores, and 
the use of gas engines of medium size in the power sta- 
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operating an exhaust steam from the mill or other power 
engines, for driving electric generators. 

It is not practical to connect the gas engine or the 
exhaust turbine direct to the rolling mill, but the best 
solution is to transmit by means of electricity the cheap 





a4 power thus obtained. This requires motor drive on the 
ae main rolls. In some cases, especially with small plants, 
the advantages of this form of cheap power for supply- 
eo nate! 

ee Commercial Engineer of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
ce Company. 

i! 


87.5 r.p.m. 


-.—Skelp Mill of the National Tube Company, 


Lorain, Ohio. 

tion. In addition, the output may be increased at cm 
on account of the economical speed variation that can 
obtained with motors, where it is desired to oat ' 
light material at a higher speed than the average prod 
uct. Alternating current motors can be design 
winding for two speeds, and sometimes two units W 
connections are used to give the required speed 
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Electric drive for the main rolls of steel mills has ‘ 
a great many advantages that cannot be capitalized di 
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ich will be very effective in the furthering 
paratively recent development. One of the 
dental advantages is the facility afforded 
ccurate record of the power required, such 

in Fig. 3. ‘The exact operating conditions 
tely determined at any time by means of in- 
ntegrating meters. This condition is quite 
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Wattmeter Curve for 1200-Hp. Motor on Rolls of the Sheet Mill of the Seneca Iron & Steel Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


installed in steel mills, including drives for blooming, 
billet, rail, structural, universal, plate, wire, merchant, 
rerolling and sheet mills. Test data from these various 
mills will do much to advance the art of rolling. The 
power requirements can be studied in detail and the re- 
duction schedule can be worked out for greatest economy 
of power and time. Power instruments give indication 


Pinjon Housing ( Elevation Shown above Counter Shatt ) 
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ig. 4.—-Sheet Mill of the Seneca Iron & Steel Company, Buffalo, N. Y. Both top and bottom rolls of No, 3 mill are driven. 
On other mills the bottom roll only is driven. 


itrast with the problem of power readings for steam 
‘gine drive. The many automatic and protective fea- 
tures of the auxiliary motor drives also permit a better 
arrangement of the mill and more economical operation 
by reducing the number of operators required. 


150,000 Hp. in Motors tor Main Rolls in Four Years 


Vuring the past four years approximately 150,000 hp. 
a ‘tor units for the operation of rolls have been 
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of any disorder in the mills proper, thus enabling the 
mill foreman to prevent excessive friction loads and ex- 
cessive wear of parts due to poor alignment, excessive 
thrust and bearing pressure. 

The question of commercial efficiency is the principal 
item to be considered, and it is quite complicated owing 
to the fact that as conditions vary greatly in different 
plants a separate analysis must be made of almost every 
case. 
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Fig. 5.—Light Rail Mill at South Works of the Illinois Steel Company, South Chicago, Till. 
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The United States Steel Corporation and many other 
steel companies are making a careful study of this par- 
ticular subject in order to improve the economy of their 
present works. In many plants it is not practicable to 
consider the gas engine proposition. The number of fur- 
naces may not be sufficient to insure reliable operation 
cr the plant may not include blast furnaces; or, again, 
the first cost of the installation may be prohibitive, be- 
ing very much more expensive than a low pressure steam 
turbine equipment of equal capacity. On the other hand, 
by the use of the exhaust steam turbine taking steam 
from noncondensing engines, an increase of 75 per cent. 
of the power developed by the engine can be obtained 
without additonail fuel consumption. 


Various Arrangements and Methods of Drive 


The several mill plan views shown give an idea of 
different mill arrangements and methods of drive. In 
several merchant mill propositions a motor for each 
stand of rolls has been considered, but in every case it 
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advantages in the distribution of power iy lar 
The motors are of the induction type with | 
secondaries, 

In estimating a motor for this type of work al 
diagram of the torque required during a corgi ad 
of operations is first drawn up, as shown in F ig. 6, 7 
a load diagram gives the exact nature of the load te 
tions, including variation of load and the time elem 
and this information is essential in calc ulating a 
proper capacity of the motor. and the nec essary Sevted 
effect to be included in the system. The ful! line in Fj 
6 shows the calculated load diagram for the motor aig 
ing the main rolls of the 18-in. merchant mil] of the Ip. 
diana Steel Company. This motor, as shown in Fig, 7, 
drives rolls for eight passes. The rolls of the Dinth or 
finishing pass are driven by a smaller motor Which de 
velops approximately 660 hp. for 12 seconds in each % 
second period. The diagram shows a maximum require. 
ment of approximately 4500 hp. and a minimum of lege 
than 1000 hp. during each 20-second period. Owing to 
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Fig. 6.—Estimated Load Curve for 3200-Hp. Motor.—The diagrar 





n represents a cycle of 20 seconds duration and continues by repet!- 


tion. Full line, load diagram. Dotted line, motor load with fiywheel effect of 3,000,000 lb. at 1 ft. radius 


Motor speed with 184,000 lb.-ft. torque is 91.5 


3 200 Hp Induction Motor, 
Phase, 25 
93.8 r. 






30.8 r-p.m. 


Train No 2 


Fig. 7 18-In. Mer 


has been found best to reduce the driving units to two. 
from a standpoint both of first cost and of mill design. 
It will be noted that in the Indiana Steel Company’s 
merchant mills the second motor is used to drive the 
finishing pass only. In existing merchant mills, where 
all of the roll trains are connected together and conse- 
quently all are running at the same speed, it will often 
be found advantageous to install a motor to drive the 
last set of rolis or perhaps the last two, thus giving an 
opportunity to speed up these rolls and thereby get the 
long material out of the mill more quickly. This is espe- 
cially true in the smaller mills (8S to 10 in.). The Illi- 
nois Steel Company tried out this scheme in its Mil- 
waukee S-in. merchant mill with splendid success, in- 
creasing the output several per cent. due to the more 
nearly continuous operation of the mill. 

Direct current motors have been installed in some 
cases in order to secure the advantage of speed varia- 
tion. The present tendency is, however, toward the ex- 
clusive use of alternating current at voltages of 2200 to 
6€00 volts, at 25 cycles, three-phase. The lower fre- 
quency allows much cheaper construction or large sized 
slow speed motors, while the higher voltages afford many 


>) rev. per min. Slip, 10 per cent. 


650 Hp Induction Motor, 
Cycles, 6600 Volts, 3-Phasc, 25 cycles, 6600 
p.m. Volts, 187.5 1.p.m. 
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Vertical Rolls 


hant Mill of the Indiana Steel Company, Gary, Ind. 


re 


the flywheel effect, the load on the motor is slightly 
duced or equalized, as shown by the dotted line. In this 
particular case the power required is not subject to & 
treme variations, and, moreover, the cost of power is low. 
A comparatively low flywheel effect was. therefore, °°” 
sidered advisable. In case the driving power fluctuates 
between wide limits in very short periods, a !arge! 
wheel effect is preferable, especially where the 
power is an important item. 

The motor is designed to perform the work 4 
by the estimated load diagram at a safe temperature T% 
or, in other words, is figured on an intermittent lo" d 
basis, and thus the continuous rating given the motor’ 7 
really an arbitrary one. The design of the motor © 
made according to the local conditions. For insta 
where rope drive is used, giving flexibility betwee" the 
motor and mill shaft, it is not necessary to make the 
motor excessively strong: the speed can be moderate iD- 
stead of exceptionally slow, as is generally the case 
when the mill shaft is driven direct, and the rope 
sheaves give opportunity to place the necessary flywheel 
effect outside the motor, a good point where exceptional 
mechanical strength of motor is not actually required. 
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Features of the Motors 

induction motor designed to perform the 
in Fig. 6 is illustrated in Figs. 1 and &. 
ighs approximately 800,000 Ib. and has 
2,000,000-1b, flywheel effect included in the 


s so designed that additional weight can 


should additional flywheel effect be de- 
istrations give a good idea of the general 
cteristics of the machine. 
(or stator) is of the open slot type, 
n wound coils made of rectangular strap 
shly insulated and impregnated before 
Ss are supported rigidly at the outer 
f an insulated steel ring fastened to the 
ber of strong brackets. Means are pro- 
ing the stator vertically and horizontally 
to the shaft for adjusting the air gap, and 


g¢ the stator parallel to the shaft to allow 


repairs. 





The slot construction of the secondary, while of the 
partially inclosed type, thus tending to vompensate for 
the effect of the unusually large air gap provided in such 
motors, permits the use of a completely insulated form 
wound coil. The overhanging tooth of the laminations 
assists materially in retaining the fiber wedge in place. 
This is of especial importance in the secondary as it is 
the revolving part. Band wires for retaining the over- 
hung portions of the coil in place are objectionable, par- 
ticularly from the standpoint of repairs when all work 
must be done in the field. <A sectional ring is used in 
place of band wire on this machine, as shown in Fig. &. 

Thrust bearings are provided whose object is to care 
for ordinary thrusts due to wear of coupling boxes, but 
not excessive thrusts due to breaking of mill spindle. 
To provide for these thrusts the rotor is sometimes ar- 
ranged to have a lateral movement of several inches 
without damage to any part except the holding bolts of 
the thrust bearings. Provision is made for shifting the 





Fig. 9.—650-Hp. Roll Motor, Operating Finishing Rolls. 18-In. Merchant Mill. 
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entire brush rigging with the rotor so that the brushes 
will always stay on the collector rings. The thrust bear- 
ings are located at the end of the shaft opposite the 
coupling and are held by two bolts which are turned at 
one place to provide a breaking point. The bolts which 
pass through the bearing pedestal, together with the bed 









Train No. 1- 34.6 rp. 


2500 Hp Induction Motor Phase, 
25 Cycles, 6600 Volts, 2 Speed, 


92 and 113 r-p.m. 











Fig. 10.—10-In. Merchant Mill of the Indiana Steel Company, Gary, Ind. in 


plates and parts, are designed to withstand the breaking 
stress of the holding bolts withoat injury. 

The control outfit for this motor consists of two iden- 
tical three-pole, single-throw, interlocking primary line 
switches with oil immersed contacts (one switch for each 
direction of rotation), a group of magnet switches with 
the necessary secondary resistance and with current lim- 
iting relays, a reversing drum type master switch, and 
shunt and series transformers for the relays. The line 
switches are so interlocked that only one can be closed 
at a time, and neither can be closed while the secondary 
switches are in other than the off position—that is, un- 
less the secondary resistance is all in circuit. The line 
switches can be operated from the control pulpit or from 
the motor house. When the control circuit is open in 
the motor house the master switch and line switch oper- 
ating mechanism in the pulpit are inoperative. Should 
the line switch be opened for any cause, or should the 
control circuit fail, ail switches are immediately opened. 

Motors in this service are seldom reversed, these 
cases arising only where material curls and tends-to form 
a collar or for other reasons forms a cobble in the rolls. 
They start with resistance in the secondary circuit. As 
the speed increases this resistance is cut out by means 
of the magnet switches, each of which is under the con- 
trol of the master switch, but is so connected as to auto- 
matically limit the current to a predetermined value and 
also limit the current to this same value at any time dur- 
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Fig. 11.—-12-In. Merchant Mill of the Indiana Steel Company, 
Gary, Ind. 


ing the starting, except that the first notch of the con- 
troller is arranged to give sufficient torque to start the 
motor. The motors are operated in most cases with a 
permanent resistance in the secondary circuit, and pro- 
vision is made for adjusting this resistance to cause a 
slip suited to the load condition. 

Special provision must be made for stopping large 
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motors with high flywheel effect, otherwise {). momen. 
tum will keep the rotating part in motio) fo, hours 
Where direct current is available it can be used to eXCite 
the primary windings of the motor, and the energy oil 
erated in the secondary can be dissipated in resistance 
A second method is to reverse a phase of the primary ¢jp. 
cuit and by means of a suitable Alto. 
starter impress on the primary aboy 
one-half the normal voltage. The latte 
method, “ plugging ” the motor with half 
voltage, will cause a very quick stop, 

The two-speed motors noted in some 
of the diagrams have two Windings op 
both the primary and secondary, and jt 
is possible with such an arrangement of 
windings to give three speeds, such as 
120, 180 and 240 rev. per min. 

The electrification of rolling mills 
has just begun. There is a great fied 
for electric drive in the future develop. 
ments of the iron and steel industries, 
and there are other applications, such 
as the electric furnace for steel re 
fining, which are sure to give ¢e.- 
tricity a far more important plac 
these industries than it has held 
in the past. 

a 


January Copper Production and_ Stocks 


An increase of 20,409,295 Ib. in the United States 
stock of copper is shown by the report of the Copper 
Producers’ Association for January, which is as follows: 

Pounds, 
Stock of marketable copper of all kinds on hand at 
all points in the United States January 1, 1911. . .122,030,1% 
Production of marketable copper in the United States 
from all domestic and foreign sources during Janu- 


OLY icc cic ee ure g tes PwKR ee CRONE Oewe we 6eele® 115,696,591 
Deliveries of marketable copper during January: 
For domestic consumption........... 42, 078.557 
Por Ceport... ccc ees icce ens 240 Ge NTO 
OU 6 Neda oe 0.0.0 2.50s eas Ch ee ee esas kee 95,287,296 


Stock of marketable copper of all kinds on hand at 

all points in the United States February 1, 1911. .142,439,4% 

A sharp decline occurred in the production, January's 
output being 7,642,628 lb. under that of December. The 
domestic deliveries were a little below those of Decell- 
ber, while exports were much below, serving to equalize 
the discrepancy between the association's figures and 
those of the Government for December. 

a ooo 


The Steel Corporation’s Unfilled Orders 


The statement of unfilled orders on the books of sub- 
sidiaries of the United States Steel Corporation sive 
out February 10 shows that the total on January 31 was 
3,110,919 tons, representing an increase from December 
31 of 436,000 tons. This is the first increase shown by 
these reports since the statement of December 31, 1909. 
Comparison is made below of the figures for January 31 
with the monthly statements since the middle of 1910 
and the quarterly statements back to December 31, 1908: 
January 31, 1911...3,110,919 June 30, 1910....-. 4,257,794 
December 31, 1910. .2,674,757 


March 31, 1910.....5,402.514 
November 30, 1910. .2,760,413 


December 31, 1909. .5,927,0"1 
October 31, 1910... .2,871,949 September 30, 1909.4, 796,59 


= 939 


September 30, 1910..3,158,106 June 30, 1909...-- ed 
August 31, 1909. ...3,537,128 March 31, 1909.....° 10 597 
July 31, 1910......3,970,931 December 31, 1908..9,00%"- 


The unfilled orders at the close of the years preceding 
1908 were as follows : 1907, 4,624,552 tons ; 1906, $489.77 
tons; 1905. 7,605,086 tons; 1904, 4,696,203 tons: 1% 
3,215,123 tons; 1902, 5,347,523 tons. 

sssmannciilaclipslilidiiatiaeiiiae 

The Associated Foundries of Cincinnati held !5 
nual meeting at the Business Men’s Club, Februar’ © 
In addition to usual routine business, the a 
officers were elected to serve for 12 months: ee 
Henry Ritter, Lunkenheimer Company ; vice-presiden’ 
A. W. Williamson, Peck-Williamson Company; secrets" 
Victor Knecht, Knecht Foundry Company; treasare®, © 
M. Blackburn, J. B. Morris Foundry Company. 
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he North Wales Geared Power Hack Saw 





special features of the new geared power 
. by the North Wales Machine Company, 
x ies. Pa., is the use of a direct gear drive. 

machine cut and have cast iron covers 
The tool has tight and loose pulleys 


of Geared Power Hack Saw Made by the North 
Wales Machine Company, Ine., North Wales, Pa. 


i swivel vise, which enables stock having a maxi- 
diameter of 334 in. to be cut at any angle not ex- 
¢ 45 degrees. The maximum capacity for straight 
s 514 in. A telescopic connecting rod enables a 

12 de to be used when eutting bevels, although 
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Length of stroke, inches............. stigvekascweeane 6 
Diameter of tight and loose pulleys, inches.............. 10 
Face width of tight and loose pulleys, inches............ 1% 
a SI Sao ccc Bb Wao s's scce ec cea euecuheens 17x8 
Se Ws IN Fo Ga a 4h. w 2.050 a wo oo vs UE U's ORI inte ee 
I eg ee edna: dea Okie 225 


The main bearing of the machine is 7 in. long and 
has a brass gib and set screw to take up wear. The 
mechanism for shasting off the power after the cut has 
been made is both positive and quick acting and the 
frame lifting handle is conveniently located for the 
operator. All parts of the machine are of heavy con- 
struction and the vise screw is of the extra heavy type. 





Some Remarkable Carborundum Company 
Products 


What is believed to be the largest vitrified grinding 
wheel ever made is included in the group of rather re- 
markable wheels herewith illustrated and recently turned 
out at the works of the Carborundum Company, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. The wheel in question is marked No, 2 and 
is made of Aloxite, the new steel grinding abrasive re- 
cently put on the market by this company. The big 
wheel is 48 in. in diameter and is to be used for tool 
grinding by one of the carborundum customers in France. 

Included in this group of wheels are several other 
examples of the comprehensive wheel making facilities 
of the carborundum plant. The net weight of the wheel 
group is 8350 lb. It includes two massive carborundum 
drum wheels, Nos. 3 and 4, which are 39% in. in diam- 
eter and 16% in. thick, which are to be used for hulling 
grains; No. 6, vitrified Aloxite wheel, 36 in. in diam- 
eter, 9 in. thick, to be used in pointing cast steel wire; 
No. 5, drum wheel, silicate Aloxite, 40 in. in diameter, 
14 in. thick, to be used in grinding mower sections; No. 
9, silicate Aloxite wheel, 40 in. in diameter, 4 in, thick, 
to be used for grinding corset steel; No. 14, silicate 
Aloxite wheel, 36 in. in diameter, 4 in. thick, to be used 
for tool grinding; No. 1, silicate Aloxite wheel, 48 in. in 
diameter, 3 in. thick, to be used for grinding cutlery 
steel; No. 8, vitrified Aloxite wheel, 36 in. in diameter, 
4 in. thick, to be used in grinding angle iron; No. 7, 
silicate Aloxite wheel, 39 in. in diameter, 3 ih. thick, to 
be used in glass grinding; No. 10, carborundum wheel, 
40 in. in diameter, 8 in, thick, to be used in grinding 
structural steel; Nos. 11, 12 and 13, vitrified carborundum 





p of Remarkable Grinding Wheels Recently Turned Out by the Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, N. x. 


egularly supplied is 2 in. shorter. Gravity feed 
tomatic stop to shut off the power after the cut 
ed are used. 

owing table gives the principal dimensions 


~ “I itions of the machine: 

Poses gth of blade, incheB........++++seeeeeseee 12 
Caine, © ty for straight work, Inches............+- 5% 
Det, “¢ ity for bevel work, inches............+++. 

Marr «Searing. . . «ns aeeeeeeh ean dness ach cemhiiehns 8 to} 
Dent vel of vise, degrees..... Pa ca viess tan beean 

Wit © jaws, InOMOBi ss i ones ss cdle one -Veenoee 2% 
ta © JOWS, MGs sso addcvtcevacexe + canuenee 4h, 


ing of vise jaws, SORNOB oiic a cc Udsvesnneeen cues 6 





cylinders, 12 in. in diameter and 26 in. long, to be used 
in grinding vitrified tile. 

These wheels cover a widely different assortment of 
work and serve well to show the grinding possibilities 
of carborundum and the new abrasive, Aloxite. The fa- 
cilities at the carborundum plant make it possible to 
quickly supply wheels for all classes of grinding, not only 
in all of the regular or standard shapes and sizes, but 
also in any special shapes and sizes made in accordance 
with the customer’s sketch or blue print. 
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A Wire Rope of Exceptional Type 


Made by the John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Improved methods in the heat treatment of steel 
have recently led to a material increase in the size of 
wire that can be used for wire haulage rope. <A record 
has been made in this direction in the manufacture by 


the John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton, N. J., of 
a haulage rope, 3 in. in diameter, 7810 ft. long, and 
weighing over 123,000 Ib. This rope has a breaking 


strength estimated at 377 tons and is remarkable, not 
alone because of its great size and strength, but also he- 
cause it contains larger wires than have been heretofore 
regarded as practicable to manufacture for stranding into 
rope to be bent around a drum under a heavy load. 

As is well known, the designs of wire ropes to be 
used for hoisting or haulage are influenced largely by 
the sizes of the drums around which they are to be 
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Wire Rope of Exceptional Type Made by the John A. 


wound. A rope to be wound around a drum of compara- 


tively smal] diameter must naturally be more pliable 
than one which will not be subjected to short bends. 
The number of strands in a rope and the number of 


wires in each strand also bear a relation to the rope’s 


diameter, and when a very large rope is wanted it is 
usually considered necessary to depart from the con- 


struction employed for smaller sizes. 
For example, the standard haulage rope up to 1% 


in. in diameter is made of six strands of seven wires 
each twisted around a hemp center. For larger sizes 


six strands of 19 wires each are used, unless the rope is to 
be subjected to short bends, or a very large diameter is 
wanted, when the number of wires in each strand is in- 
creased to 37 or more. An advantage is gained by using 
a small number of wires in a haulage rope. because the 
wires, being larger, naturally present better resistance to 
abrasion. In addition to the wear to which it 
jected, if a rope is of very large diameter, a crushing 
strain develops when it is wound on a reel under a heavy 
This crushing strain can be much better resisted 
if the strands are composed of a small number of thick 
wires instead of a large number of wires of compara- 
tively fine diameter. 

When, therefore, the Spanish-American Iron Com- 
pany, for whom the large repe referred to above was 
made, proposed to haul a load of more than 330.000 Ib. 
of iron ore up an incline 6716 ft. long, it became very 
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stress. 
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important to equip the incline with a roy. vould 
not only take the direct pull with a libe; = : 
safety, but that would also have ample pow. onl 


ance to the crushing strain which would « 
when wound on the drum. Calculation showed 
plow steel rope 3 in. in diameter would be si 

to take the load, and in order to eliminate x 
the operating machinery was designed with 4d 

in diameter. 

It was then proposed, instead of twisting 
with 37 or more wires in each around a cent: 
the usual construction for smaller ropes and 
wires in each strand. Instead, however, of Using 
hemp center, the strands were twisted around a coy: 
which in itself was a wire rope 14 in. thick, composeq of 
six strands of 19 wires each and a hemp core This 
construction required for the outer strands wires rang. 
ing from 0.175 to 0.225 in. in diameter. It is not uncom. 
mon to draw wires as large as these for ordinary com- 
mercial uses, but to produce such wires with the strength 
toughness and pliability of finer sizes called for the ap. 


i 
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Sons Company, Trenton, N. J. This engraving reproduces its 


size, 


plication of the most modern processes of making ste 
and great care in every detail of manufacture. 

The manufacture was begun at the furnaces at th 
Roebling Works with the production of steel that ex 
haustive tests showed to be possessed of the physica 
qualities essential for rope wire, and this steel was rolled 
and drawn into the requisite number of coils to form 
the strands. Sample pieces taken from each end of each 
coil were subjected to tests in torsion, bending and direct 
tension. The results of these tests confirmed the favor 
ble result of the tests of the steel, and the fitness of the 
wire was further demonstrated when, notwithstandin¢ 
the thickness of the largest wires, they were readily 
stranded into rope. 

To facilitate handling, the length of the rope ¥** 


ears, the 


distributed over three reels loaded on two 
largest of these reels being 10 ft. high and 9% ft. wide 
These reels were loaded on a vessel in New York [0 


shipment to Cuba, where the mines of the Spanish-Amer 
can Iron Company are located, and were handled at ™ 
place of destination without difficulty. 
senssnhinipsideliiagiieassnaniaaaal 
The Wisconsin Engine Company, Corliss, Wis. '§ '™ 
stalling in its machine shop an erecting floor of mas*! 
concrete construction, with a wood block surface. which 
will be of material assistance in erecting the heavy ma- 
chinery which constitutes the greater part of the output 
of the company. 
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New England Foundrymen 





Data on the Cost of Permanent Molds 


onthly meeting of the New England Foun- 
ays Association, at the Exchange Club, Boston, 
, . Edgar A. Custer, president of the Tacony 
: _ Philadelphia, read a paper on “ The Per- 
illustrated by lantern slides. The Millett 
v. Springfield, Mass., and the Union Steel 
tiny, Jamaica Plain, Mass., were elected to 
Che usual dinner was enjoyed. Herbert 
 \ e, the new president, was in the chair. 
ers paper covered much ground that has 
uiliar to readers of The Iron Age. The fol- 
ct is from the portions dealing with the 
tions and the life of the iron mold: 
1910, a statement was made by me that 
was not dependent upon skilled labor, and 
aborers could be employed upon it with- 
experience and get economical results. In 
this out, on Friday, April 21, 1910, we hired 
the street, 16 of whom could not speak Eng- 
one of whom had ever been in a foundry 
Friday and Saturday we simply pushed these 
| and endeavored to teach them not to be 
dof the molten iron. To the 18 men we added three 
of our more experienced workmen, and on Monday these 
°1 men were turned over to an outside concern, which 
then assumed entire charge of this portion of the plant. 
Account was taken of the number of castings made, the 
hours of the men and the costs that entered into the 
production of these castings. There were 37 molds. The 
idiinae molding cost alone for these castings, when made 
in sand, was 6 cents each, figured on a piecework basis. 
The results of this test follow: 
Number Number Cost 


hours work. castings made. per piece. 
Moud 7 896 0.023 


Tuesds 9 via 6g Ra ee 10 1,419 0.021 
+ oh an ee ae 10 1,767 0.0169 
Thursd 10 1,972 0.0152 


Se ee 10 2.174 0.0128 

e cost of these castings when made in sand, for 

rs’ labor alone, was $9.02 per ton. The molding 

st the last day of this test was $2.14 per ton. To the 

¢ cost of the castings, when made in sand, must 

rumbling and cleaning and the cost of sand. 

s for the old way as compared with the per- 

iid process. 

mold is primarily designed to produce 1000 

stings per day, and in our room containing 37 

‘ were produced 18 tons of good castings in 

The floor space required by these molds is €0 

“4 ft. wide, and to produce the same tonnage 

silue castings in sand a floor space of 400 ft. long 

vide would be required; also to produce the 

ve in sand the services of 54 expert molders 

ve heen required, whose pay would average 
$4.50 each per day. 

uestion that invariably crops out when we are 

¢ of iron molds is, ‘How long do they last?’ I 

eel working them continuously for five years, and 

<iy: ‘I don’t know.’ The only place where the 

s disintegrate is in the runners and gates. The 

the mold never, in our experience, shows any 

ar or crumbling. After we have made from 

000 castings we generally renew the gates by 

“ vew blocks. The cost of this repair is generally 

. of the original cost of the mold. We have 

e 21.000 castings in a single mold, each casting weigh- 

nd the matrix to-day shows the original tool 

ie life of the mold does not depend so much 

unher of castings poured into it as upon the 

times it is allowed to become cold. Working 

tinuously day and night will quadruple the 

castings that may be made before repairs are 


—__—_~+-e—__—_ 
Cheboygan Bridge & Boiler Works is a new com- 
h has bought the Cheboygan Boiler Works, 
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Cheboygan, Mich. It will continue the business of mak- 
ing and repairing boilers, but will add the construction 
of steel bridges under the direct management of R. A. 
Raymond of Saginaw, Mich., formerly with the Joliet 
Bridge & Iron Company. Operations in the new line have 
already begun and conditions warrant a good volume of 
business. 


_ > oo 


Pennsylvania Railroad Freight Stations in 
Philadelphia 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company is to issue a 
large wall map of Philadelphia, the purpose of which will 
be to point out to shippers the location of Pennsylvania 
Railroad receiving and delivering stations in that city. 
As this is, however, the second map of the kind the com- 
pany has issued since 1897, it shows in diagram form the 
remarkable development of railroad facilities in this city 
within recent years—facilities required by the fact that 
Philadelphia has become the leading manufacturing cen- 
ter of the world. The map shows the route of Pennsyl- 
vunia Railroad tracks in that city, of which there are 
altogether 443 miles. By far the greater part of this is 
for the direct use of Philadelphia industries, although 
the map shows the route of the so-called high line. or 
elevated double track freight railroad, planned by Presi- 
dent Cassatt to connect the Main Line and the New York 
Division with the Delaware Extension and the Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore & Washington Railroad, and intended 
especially for the coal trains running between Harris- 
burg and the Delaware River, as well as for large mer- 
chandise ‘traffic handled at Dock street terminals in Phil- 
adel phia. 

Within the 129 square miles in the city of Philadel- 
phia, this map shows the location of 56 separate and dis- 
tinct shipping and receiving points on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, or an average of about 1 to every 2% square 
miles. This extraordinary number of stations—which is 
greater tian any other railroad has in any other city— 
has heen brought about by the fact that the manufactur- 
ing and shipping interests of the city are so widely dis- 
tributed that in order that shippers should not be sub- 
jected to excessive charges for drayage, there should be 
established a station and a carload delivery yard in 
every well defined section of the city. 

Attention is also called by the new map to the fact 
that in the central portions of the city, where the retail 
and wholesale houses are located, there are to-day spa- 
cious buildings at the Dock Street Station, Walnut Street 
Station and Wharf, Vine Street Station and Washington 
Avenue Station, furnishing facilities for handling the 
extraordinarily large miscellaneous freight traffic. The 
value of these stations to shippers is attested by the large 
amount of traffic consigned to them. 

The map also gives the names of stations at which 
cranes, track scales and wagon scales have been installed. 
It shows, for example, that at the Shackamaxon Station 
an electric crane has been built, which will lift 40 tons. 
At the Fifty-second Street Station there is a crane with 
a capacity of 30 tons. Huge cranes and scales have been 
built at other stations, in order that the handling and 
weighing of freight might be facilitated to the greatest 
possible extent. On this map are pointed out the names 
of the stations at which freight may be loaded to the 
different directions in which the Pennsylvania Railroad 
radiates from Philadelphia, thus showing the network of 
tracks required to enable the shippers of that city to load 
their freight and have it hurried away within the short- 
est possible time. 

a 

The Armor Steel & Foundry Company, First National 
Bank Building, Chicago, and Matthews, Ind., is the pur- 
chaser of the Steel Foundry Company's old plant at 
Winton place, Cincinnati. The equipment at its Mat- 
thews, Ind., plant will be moved to Cincinnati. The pres- 
ent Winton place building is 134 x 2f0 ft., and a 215-ft. 
addition will be made, making the structure 515 ft. long. 
The new addition will be of steel and concrete construc- 
tion, conforming with the old building. The company will 
manufacture steel castings under the Gebhard process and 
will need some additional equipment for its new plant, 
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February 16, t9y 


The Machinery Markets 


The machinery demand is steadily improving. 


An encouraging feature is that the buying is 
and not caused by any fear of advancing prices. The call for equipment is so general and such a wide 


Cf nServative 
Variety 


of machinery is asked for that about every branch of the trade is feeling the betterment. The railroads cop 
tinue to occupy the chief attention of the trade. Some business is being placed in New York, although noth 


ing has been bought as yet against the large list mentioned last week. The railroads are buying 
and a good call exists there for small tools. New England reports a good supply business, and 


in Chicago 
an encouraging 


indication there is contained in the fact that the New York Central and the Boston & Maine systems increased 
their freight earnings in January. The Pennsylvania and the Reading railroads have been making inquiries for 
tools in the Philadelphia market. In Cleveland there is an increased volume of business, mostly for Small lots, 
Similar conditions exist in the South, and in St. Louis there is a decidedly improved demand for all kinds of 
machinery. The export demand for machine tools and mining machinery continues to give the market good 
support. A list of mechanical equipment which will perhaps aggregate $50,000 has been issued by the Everett 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass., and the buying will be done from there. 


New York 


New York, February 15, 1911. 

Orders are being placed against the liberal inquiries 
which appeared in the New York market early in January, 
and a good general business is being done. It is not often 
that the machinery houses in this vicinity bid on such a 
varied assortment of requirements as have come forward 
recently. Textile machinery, wood working equipment, metal 
stamping presses, sugar mil! machinery, conveying equip- 
ment and machine tools are all in good demand, and most 
of the business that has come forward has been in the way 


of inquiries for one or two machines. In some lines manu- 


facturers actually have all they can handle. This is 
especially true with certain makers of special automatic 
machinery, such as screw machines.: The increased activity 
is reflected in the bookings of the International Steam Pump 
Company, which show that the volume of orders placed with 


it in January was 50 per cent. greater than the bookings 


of the corresponding month of last year. An encouraging 
feature is that most of the people buying machines are not 
getting them for replacement, but are adding to their manu- 
facturing facilities, and in consequence there are fewer offer- 


ings of second-hand machinery than are usually made when 


good buying is being done. The demand for second-hand 
machinery continues especially good and dealers have no 
trouble in getting good prices for used equipment. Jobbing 
foundrymen in this market are becoming more active, and 


those who make a specialty of turning out machinery cast- 
ings declare that orders are better than they have been at 
any time within the last five months. 

Work has been begun on the second unit of the Argo 
plant in course of construction at Chicago for the Corn 
Products Refining Company, 26 Broadway, New York. The 


company has a large plant already in operation at Chicago, 
and it has been adding to it for some time, and has been 
a liberal purchaser in the machinery trade, largely for power 
equipment, conveying machinery and special machinery. The 
site on which this plant is being located is 100 acres in 
extent and at present about 25 acres are covered by build- 
ings. It is the intention to continually extend the plant 
until all of the property is occupied by manufacturing struc- 
tures. 

The M. H. Treadwell Company, 140 Cedar street, New 
York, is inquiring for a line of machine tools for installa- 
tion in a plant at Easton, Pa. The company is asking for 
a line of slightly used tools, and has also been making in- 
quiries with houses handling only new equipment. 

The Rome Mfg. Company, Rome, N. Y., does not manu- 
facture rubber equipment, as was stated in The Iron Age of 
February 2. The company makes sheet metal ware, and the 
building mentioned was erected last year and is thoroughly 
equipped and in operation. 

The Positive Clutch & Pulley Works, Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been incorporated under the laws of the State of New 
York with a capital stock of $100,000, and will manu- 
facture a complete line of combination jaw and friction 
clutches for transmission work and a line of steel center 
wood rim pulleys. The company has arranged for the 
erection of a large three-story brick factory at 32 and 34 
Lansing street, adjacent to the New York Central Rail- 
road Belt Line and will install the requisite equipment of 
machinery. The officers of the company are C. §. Hook, 
president; V. P. Beard, vice-president; S. A. Benedict, 
treasurer and general manager; E. L. Worbois, secretary. 


George Laub & Sons, tanners, Buffalo, N. Y., will build 
and equip a five-story addition, 120 x 120 ft., to their plant 
at Clinton street and the Erie railroad. The Turner (op. 
struction Company has been awarded contract for the 
building. 

The Board of Water Commissioners, Ogdensburg, N. Y,, 
will receive bids until March 7 for the construction of coy- 
ered sand filters, pipe lines, boilers, water turbines, steam 
and electrical pumping machinery and other electrical equip- 
ment and mechanical appurtenances for new water works 
plant. Hazen & Whipple, 103 Park avenue, New York, 
are the consulting engineers in charge. 

The New York, Ontario & Western Railroad Company 
has completed plans for the erection of a machine shop at 


Middletown, N. Y. 
The Buffalo Belt Company, North Tonawanda, NN. Y, 


has completed arrangements for the erection of an exten- 
Sive addition to its plant at East avenue, Oliver street and 
the New York Central Railroad and Erie Railroad. 
Henry W. Littlefield, successor to Littlefield & Clark, 
Buffalo, N. Y., has established a manufacturing plant at 


21 Illinois street for the manufacture of gasoline motors and 


portable combination self-powered working machinery for 
contractors and builders’ use. A specialty will be made 
of the manufacture of the Simplex woodworker, a machine 
equipped with nine woodworking tools including jointer, 
saws, boring machine, &c., operated by a gasoline motor 
built in to the machine. 

A three-story and basement shop building, 50 x 169 ft, 
with three-story wing, 32 x 45 ft., will be erected and 
equipped by Cornell University at Ithaca, N. Y., in con- 
nection with the Rand Hall Memorial Building. Bids will 
be called for about March 15 by R. H. Treman, chairman, 
Building Committee. 

The Rudolph Wuslitzer Mfg. Company, North Toue- 
wanda, N. Y., manufacturer of musical instruments, 's 
having plans prepared for an extensive addition to a 
plant at Sawyers Creek and the New York Central Railroad. 








Chicago 
Curca@o, Inu., February 14, 1911. 
The machinery trade is beginning to feel the quickenins 
impulse and has taken another step the past week in - 
direction of a normal volume of business, There '8 * 
quite a distance to travel, but Chicago dealers are enc ur 
aged by the steady growth in the number of inquiries an¢ 
orders. ‘The out of town trade seems to be in the lead 1 
the matter of improvement. Manufacturers in Wiscons! 


Iowa and the Northwest are sending in good orders 
especially for small tools, and there are also more*inquin 
from Chicago industries. 4 
The Motor Truck Show has attracted a great deal a 
attention among business men. ‘The field for the use 
. . ene . ‘ + the autor 
trucks is so large and inviting that it may put ™° an 
mobile industry on its feet again and result in 4 me - 
extension of manufacturing facilities in that line. whicl hoe 
mean a market for many millions of dollars’ worth of 75 
grade machine tools. ; tes 
The railroads are doing a little more business '2 pa 
> ques 

orders for shop tools, and a settlement of the — 


tion may enable them to make more extensive purcha®™ 
The Marshall & Huschart Machinery. Company, Chicas 
recently closed an order for shipment to Berli 
This was a preliminary order for equipment fi 
Berlin plant of the Otis Elevator Company. oh 
The Chicago, Ottawa & Peoria Railway has under © 


n, Germany 
or the new 
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Ottawa, LIL, a shop building, 62 x 302 ft., which 

three tracks, two of which will be repair pit 
the third will terminate in a paint shop. In 
this there will be erected a boiler room, heater 
blacksmith shop and brass foundry. The ulti- 
a. @ of the shop is expected to be 302 x 302 ft., it 
ntention of the road to increase the size as fast 
‘ations are available. One corner of the building 
‘contain the offices and drafting room and will be three 
aries, with a store room on the first floor. The shop will 
‘ oneal ped with a crane of 50 tons capacity, wheel presses, 
nd other machinery, all of which will be motor 
\ sprinkler system will also be installed, 

rhe Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, Chicago, IIL, 
hac closed a deal with Dubuque, Iowa, for ground upon 
t will erect a new factory as soon as the frost is 
ont ol cround. The first buildings will be one story, 
ee tooth roof, of brick construction, and will contain about 
980,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 

rhe Chicago Varnish Company, Chicago, has increased 
ts capital stock from $200,000 to $1,500,000. 

\ project for the establishment of a central heating sta- 
tion at Elgin, IIL, is being promoted by Henry Muntz and 
others of that city. Plans for the incorporation of a com- 
any with $500,000 capital stock are being arranged, but 
details have not been worked out. 

The City Council of Deland, IIL, is preparing to establish 
a water works system. 

The Central Station Engineering Company, 164 Dear- 
born street, Chicago, is preparing plans for a central heat- 
ing plant for the Kokomo, Marion & Western Traction Com- 
pany, Kokomo, Ind., to be constructed at a cost of $250,000. 
The same engineers are also preparing plans and will be 
ready for bids about February 12 for an extension of the 
city water works, power system and mains and enlarging 
the power plant and lighting system for the city of Logans- 
port, Ind. The company also has plans in progress for a 
central heating plant to be constructed at Anderson, Ind., 
by a stock company, of which I. BE. May, 1009 Main street, 
Anderson, Ind., is secretary. 

The A. E. Staley Mfg. Company, Decatur, III., will begin 
work early in the spring on extensive improvements to its 
plant. About $350,000 will be expended by the company. 

The Moline Scale Factory, East Moline, Ill, has pur- 
chased a tract of ground which adjoins its present property, 


which it will hold for future growth, 

The Economy Light & Power Company, Coal City, IIl., 
is making preparations for the erection of a new plant. The 
building will be of fireproof construction. 

The Rock Island Sash & Door Works, Rock Island, IIL, 
has increased its capital stock from $100,000 to $500,000, 
but advises that it is not contemplating any improvements. 


Ziegler-Schryer Mfg. Company, Freeport, Ill, gasoline 
engines, will erect a machine shop, 80x 200 ft., contracts 


which 1 


r which will be let in about 30 days. 
Springfield, Ill., will expend $135,000 for improvements 
ts water works, including the installation of a new 


rhe Atwood Vacuum Cleaner Company, Rockford, IIl., 

1 incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000. The 

orporators are James T. Atwood, Howard C. Atwood and 

Myra C. Atwood. The company will engage in the manu- 

of electrical machinery. 

The Metropolis Foundry Company, Metropolis, Ill., has 

nh incorporated with a capital stock of $3500. The in- 

ors are EF. W. Borman, Edgar Jones and Charles 

eonard, The company will engage in general machin- 
foundry work. 

Interstate Cement Products Company, Hoopeston, 


s been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000, 
rporators are J. H. Hutton, Thomas Woolverton 
ll. G. Carr. The company will engage in the manu- 
ment, tile, concrete blocks, &c. 
\merican Heating & Supply Company, Rockford, 
een incorporated with a capital stock of $40,000. 
irporators are Fred K. Houston, Merritt H. Mott 
rles Franz. The company will engage in the manu- 
f heating plants. 
The Burlington Tool Committee 
stem of purchasing machine tools, which has been 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad has 
creat deal of favorable comment among dealers and 
rers. While it has been the custom of railroads 
r large buyers to have committees which consider 
mend specifications or the purchase of machinery, 
igton committee seems to have more power of initia- 
has adopted a more progressive policy. 
ommittee made its appearance in the trade last 
nnection with purchases for new shops at Have- 
The committee visited all the Chicago dealers 
an extensive trip among the manufacturers solicit- 
nstrations of machines and all the practical infor- 


s heer 


I 


‘officers of proposed improvements. 


mation that could be obtained from the experts of the manu- 
facturers. The results were evidently satisfactory to the 
executive management of the Burlington system, as the com- 
mittee is continuing its work by carrying through on the 
same plan occasional purchases for other shops of the system. 

It seems that for about 20 years the Burlington has had 
an “ Association of Operating Officers,” which holds regular 
meetings, the chief object of the association being to promote 
efficiency and to secure general discussion by all the operating 
The Tool Committee is a 
regular committee of this association. It has no pewer to 
make purchases for the company, but it recommends all pur- 
chases of machine tools, and it usually specifies two or more 
competing machines before actual purchase is authorized or 
bids invited. 

This committee is composed of the most capable men for 
its work in the employ of the company. One member is the 
company's “ superintendent of piecework,” who travels over 
the system promoting piecework in all the company’s shops, 
and at the same time keeping in touch with the progress of 
shop efficiency on other railroads and in commercial plants, 

The committee has grown into an interesting piece of cor- 
porate machinery. It affords the executive management of 
the company a safe guide in appropriating money or authoriz- 
ing improvements, and its successful record has given the 
progressive men who ccnstitute the committee a degree of 
initiative that is unusual in railroad shop management. The 
individual shop foreman or superintendent often hesitates to 
recommend innovations or improvements, because a mistake 
in judgment would be a set back in his position with his 
company which would count more than credit for successful 
work, As a result of this peculiar phase of corporate psy- 
chology the foreman or superintendent is usually content to 
travel along in a rut, and when new machines are required 
he recommends those which have been used in the shop for 
10 to 40 years, without profiting by the progress of the ma- 
chine tool industry. 

The shop payrolls of railroads in the United States 
amount to about $250,000,000 annually, while reports show 


the expenditure of only $8,000,000 to $10,000,000 for shop 
equipment. There has been remarkable progress in the past 
10 or 20 years in the efficiency of locomotives and train equip- 
ment, as well as in track and bridge construction, but the 
railroad shop has become a form of backwater in the stream 
of progress in railroad management. 


‘Lne system adopted by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
is apparently throwing light on this problem in railroad man- 
agement. Recently the committee has disposed of a number 
of old machines, which have been replaced by new tools. 
Some that were found to have no commercial value in the 
market for used tools have been scrapped. These are unusual 


occurrences in the management of railroad shops. ‘Phe com- 


mittee has also shown a willingness to recommend the pur- 
chase of new tools that have never been used in railroad 
shops. When its members are out on an investigating trip 
and are entertained by a machine too] manufacturer or dealer 
they show a preference for water, while their strict attention 


to business has occasioned much comment. 





Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, Ou10, February 14, 1911. 
Machine tool builders report rather irregular conditions 


for the past few days. The inquiry is excellent, but not 
many actual orders are coming in. Lathes are more in 
demand than any other class of tools. Small dynamos and 


motors are good sellers and the demand for boilers holds up 


well. Makers of steam fittings and engineers’ specialties 
are all busy, and, taking everything into consideration, the 
business situation, so far as manufacturers are concerned, 
shows a steady improvement. However, in judging condi- 
tions in most lines, a period of at least a month should be 


considered instead of a week. Foundrymen are feeling very 
much more encouraged. 
also doing a little better. 

A. C. Harrison, W. M. Lockett and J. W. Muster, all of 
McLean, Ky., have incorporated the Calhoun Planing Mill 
Company. 

The Fisher Auto Top Company, Norwalk. Ohio, has 
been incorporated, with $10,000 capital stock, to manufac- 
ture automobile tops. The incorporators are William A. 
Fisher, L. M, Fisher, Lawrence Fisher, M. Fisher and R. 
FE. Thiesen. 

The Cahill Shoe Company, Cincinnati, whose factory. was 
recently destroyed by fire, has acquired a building on Den- 
man street, and will fit it up with modern machinery for the 
manufacture of shoes. 

The Noyes Company, 


Second-hand machinery dealers are 


Dayton, Ohio, manufacturer of 
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special machinery parts and novelties, contemplates enlarg- 
ing its plant. 

For the purpose of manufacturing machinery for handling 
peat and its products, the Union Peat Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, has been incerporated with $25,000 capital stock. The 
principal incorporators are T. B. Jarvis, O. J. Sigler and 
C. J. Scott. 

The Hisey-Wolf Machine Too] Company, Cincinnati, has 
completed the installation of the machinery in its new plant. 
The demand for export trade for its drills and grinders is 
reported to be rapidly increasing. 

The Griess-Pfleger Tanning Company, Cincinnati, has 
purchased the property which it now occupies under lease in 
Chicago from the Grey, Clark & Engle tannery. The com- 
pany will construct at once a modern tannery, representing 
an investment of $200,000 in buildings. 

There is an unconfirmed report that the Lockport Stamp- 
ing Company, Lockport, N. Y., manufacturer of automobile 
accessories, will build a plant at Findlay, Ohio. 

The Vanadium Steel Company has been incorporated at 
Morgantown, W. Va., with $50,000 capital stock. The incor- 
porators are Albert Loeb, John M. Gregg, William H. Brand, 
A. Mornisch, Leopold Sigwart, A. R. Price and John A. 
Purinton, all of Morgantown. 

A creditors’ meeting of the Cincinnati Punch & Shear 
Company has been called for February 17. C. J. McDiar- 
mid, Blymyer Building, Cincinnati, is receiver. 

The Producers Supply & Tool Company, Marietta, Ohio, 
has been incorporated, with $30,000 capital stock, to deal 
in second-hand machinery and scrap material. The incor- 
porators are E. W. Le Fever, M. Le Fever, Ike Ruby and 
Dayid Ruby. 

The Swope Garage & Machine Company, Washington 
Court House, Ohio, has been incorporated, with $10,000 
capital stock, to take over the automobile repair and ma- 
chine shop of George B. Swope. Some extensions of the 
business are contemplated. George B. Swope, Elmer Jank 
and J. E. McLean are named among the incorporators. 

The City Council of Canton, Ohio, is planning to pur- 
chase a gasoline engine to furnish power for the auxiliary 
water works and pumping station and for lighting the city 
auditorium. 

The City Council of East Liverpool, Ohio, will expend 
$175.000 for extending and improving water works system. 

The National Metal Specialty Company, London, Ohio, 
recently incorporated, has been dissolved and its entire plant 
has been taken over by the Thomas & Armstrong Company, 
London, Ohio, an old established company. Extensive im- 
provements are being made to the plant, including the erec- 
tion of a large building for the manufacture of radiator 
shields, metal shingles, metal lockers and metal furniture. 
Machinery is being installed which will enable the company 
to manufacture everything made of sheet metal. The factory 
will be in charge of Harry C. Hames, one of the foremost 
sheet metal manufacturers in the United States. 

At the regular foremen’s session of the Continuation 
School, February 9, Fred. Knaft, of the Bradford Machine. 
Tool Company, delivered an interesting address on Master 
Screw Cutting. Interest in the school is rapidly increasing, 
and the attendance at the last meeting numbered over 60 
foremen and superintendents. 

—_———_@»-o———— 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., February 13, 1911. 

Orders coming to merchants and manufacturers do not 
show any material improvement. Some little business is 
moving, but it is usually in the nature of the smaller propo- 
sitions. In certain lines of special work, a more active 
demand is reported, and here and there a manufacturer is 
found who is pretty well supplied with work and is run- 
ning full capacity. Generally speaking, however, builders 
report the demand as irregular, with plants operating on an 
unsatisfactory basis. There has been a little more inquiry 
for equipment coming from both the Pennsylvania and the 
Reading railroads and the trade feels that it will not be 
long until more activity from that class of buyers will de- 
velop, particularly in view of the fact that some roads have 
announced their intention in going ahead with extension 
work planned, but which has been held up for some time. 
The improved condition of the steel trade is also looked 
upon as a factor which will result in more active conditions 
and ultimately have an influence on machine tool buying. 


In a few instances an improvement in the demand for 
second-hand machinery is reported, but buying continues 
irregular and while some fairly good business is being figured 
on, there has been little actual improvement in sales. A 
moderate business in boilers and engines is reported, both 
in new and second-hand equipment; boilers have been the 





most active, but there is little important busin 
pending. 
The American Can Company, which nov 


Ploy 
Males 


: : : Uples 
large building for manufacturing purposes at Twenty. y 
street and Washington avenue, has, it is stated. 9) tained 
an option on a portion of the old Neafie & Levy ship-byj\jing 


property at Beach, Palmer and Allen streets, whic 
used as a site for a large manufacturing plant. ety 
not available, but it is said that estimates for ies 
of two four-story buildings, to occupy a lot 115 x 240 fe 
are being taken. 2 
The contract for the new plant for the §. §. Wentzelt 
Machine Company, at the corner of Fiftieth street ay, 
Parkside avenue, 100 x 150 ft. (one story), has beep vive 
to the Philip Haibach Construction Company, which yi) 
begin work at an early date. No important additions to the 
machinery equipment of the plant will be required, and “i 
are advised that the power plant for the new shop has 
ready been provided for. in 
Fire destroyed the blacksmith shop of the Tindel-Morrs 
Company, Eddystone, Pa., on February 8. W! he build. 
ing was destroyed, temporary quarters were provided jn one 
of its other departments, pending the re-building of 


al 


burned shop, which will be immediately begun. The f; 
will in no way interfere with the company’s business, A) 
increased demand is experienced for forging work, but for 


the line of special tools the inquiry still remains rathe 
quiet. 

A company has been formed at Lewes, Del., with a « 
ital stock of $200,000, which will erect a plant 
manufacture of fish oil, &e. The officers of the company 
are: president, William G. Lofland; vice-presidents, D. W, 
Burbage and W. H. Bookhammer; treasurer, John R. Bay- 
lis, and secretary, James F. Lark. Work on the plant is 
expected to be started at an early date. 

The Philadelphia Roll & Machine Company, reports the 
receipt of moderate orders for sand and chilled cast char- 
coal iron rolls from steel iron and rubber mills, but notes 
that buyers are not yet disposed to make purchases for 
extended requirements. Recent orders have hardly been 
sufficient to keep the plant operating full capacity, but 
from inquiries in hand a better demand in the near future 
is anticipated. 

The city of Chester, Pa., will receive bids until Febru- 
ary 20 for the construction of a pier at the foot of Market 
street, also for the construction of a bulkhead at the foot of 
Edgemont avenue, that city. Plans, specifications and 
further information may be obtained at the office of the 
City Engineer, Chester, Pa, 

City permits have been taken out for the erection o! 
one-story tank house, 42 x 53 ft., with a wing, 32 x 38 ft. 
a storage building and garage, 46 x 174 ft., and a dryer 
building, 54 x 62 ft., to be built at Forty-ninth street and 
the Schuylkill river, for the Penn Reduction Company. 

A slight fire damaging one of the departments of 
Duplex Metals Company’s plant, Chester, Pa., on February 4, 
is reported. There was no important machinery damage, 
and the fire will in no way affect the production or deliveries 
of the company’s product. 

Dienelt & Eisenhardt, Inc., have recently booked very 
satisfactory orders for special equipment. One order for a 
very large machine for oil cloth printing work has been re- 
ceived from New England parties. The demand for dead 
stroke and special bracket hammers has improved materially 
as has also that for hydraulic jacks, with orders for both 
these lines coming out more freely. Sufficient work is now 
on the order books of this concern to keep its plant fully 
occupied for some four or five months. 

The Dallastown Furniture Company, Dallastown, Pa.. 
has been incorporated with a capital of $50,000, and will 
erect a manufacturing plant. <A. F. Fix is president; 
Charles Kohler, vice-president; J. H. Myers, secretary; 
John C. Heckert, treasurer. A committee consisting 
John C. Heckert, Charles Kohler and L. Tarbet, of Dallas 
town, and Flavel Seitz of Glen Rock, Pa., will have chargé 
of purchasing the equipment, comprising boilers, engines, 
cleetric light and power plant, wood working machinery, 
dry house kilns, general mill fixtures, &c., incident to the 
manufacture of furniture. 

The Temple Malleable Iron & Steel Company has Tf 
cently been formed and has taken over the plant of the 
Temple Ornamental & Structural Iron Company. Temp'* > 
Pa. Additional buildings have been erected and nacessi} 
equipment for the manufacture of malleable iron cast! 
las been installed. ‘The present capacity of the plant ¥" 


ty wot 

be about 15 tons a day and the new company expects - an 

in operation on February 27. M. Schwendner is ge 
a 


and Edwin C. Donaghy, secretary-treasurer of the comp 
which has its Philadelphia office at 421 Arcade Building. 
Bids will be received by the Borough Clerk, Coraopolis 
Pa., until March 1 for furnishing one 1,500,000-gal. triplex 
pump; one 150-hp. gas engine; two 22 225-hp. gas engines, 








Mir 


M 


to 175-k.v.a., 2800-volt, 60-cycle, 3-phase 
rent generator; one 75-hp. gas engine, direct 
0 k.v.a. two 175-k.v.a., 2300-volt, 60-cycle, 
‘ting current generator, complete with ex- 
v.a. and one 5-panel switchboard. 
————~+-e—__—_ 


Toronto 
Toronto, February 11, 1911. 

ars to be more active than it was a year 
itlook is regarded as very satisfactory, and 
rs and manufacturers is considered to be 
eht. A noteworthy phase is the establishing 
ses in the West. This is the sequel to the excur- 
rugh the West last summer by the Canadian 
Association. The lesson of that trip was 
largest benefit of the expanding demand there 
with American competition, it is necessary to 
ises at each of the important centers for the 
speedy distributing of stocks. This building 
rehouses by Eastern manufacturers is a dis- 
utstanding feature of present day trade adap- 
\Vhile it is the general opinion that Canadian West- 
| this year be greater than ever, it is also real- 
struggle for it will be keener. The plans of 
Canada manufacturers in respect to the West- 
been sharply changed since the reciprocity 
is announced. A more pushing campaign will 
for the sale of Canadian articles. There is a 
50 per cent. preference on British goods will 
spirited competition on the part of manu- 
he United Kingdom. Assuredly the saturating 
Western demand wiil be higher up the scale 

last year, 
Saskatchewan Flour Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Al- 
ded to inerease its flour manufacturing ca- 
ts present limit of 1600 bbl. per day to one of 
d to build an oatmeal mill to .turn out 600 


has been made to the Dominion Government 

( Council of Edmonton, Alberta, for power grants 
Rapids, on the Athabasa River. It is intended to 

for the development of possibly 60,000 hp. by the 


\McGibbon, president of the Consolidated Rubber 
Canada, has acquired control of Ames-Holden, 
James McCready Company, large manufac- 
s and shoes in Montreal. Four million dollars 
the sum required to bring the two companies 
ger. J. L. MeGibbon says that he will introduce 
methods of manufacture into the shoe business. 
tories are to be built. The policy followed by 
England makers will be adopted. 
tors of the Western Steel Corporation are reported 
tish Columbia newspapers as saying that they have 
eir option for the $500,000 site selected for a 
and town site on the southern bank of the Fraser 
s added that iron ore and coal lands on Graham 
ilso been acquired. 
nadian Pacific Railway Company has let a con- 
he construction of a dam on the Bow River at 
\lberta. It is to be used as part of the company’s 
works. It is stated that 2500 men will be em- 
he dam. Janse, Macdonell & Co. have the con- 


excavation work, and Walker, Fyshe & Co. for’ 


work. 
inadian Pacifie Railway Company has plans for the 
g 1 large roundhouse in London, Ont., in the spring. 
ry to be installed will be worked by power ob- 
the city’s distribution system. 
Council of Calgary, Alberta, has decided to 
SOS.520 on a new fire station, $13,000 for an aerial 
. $10,000 for a motor engine and $13,000 on other 
ent. 
x operations are expected to begin on a large scale 
z in the Fort George district of British Columbia. 
«tories in Hamilton and Brantford, Ont., were 
incommoded by trouble at the power house of 
t Company’s power house at De Cew Falls this 


electrical equipment house in England, which 
f the contracts for motor installations in connec- 
‘he hydroelectric system of Ontario, is reported to 
considering the establishing of a branch plant in 


(hy 
( 


‘ton Print Company, a new corporation with a 
k of $800,000, is to build a large plant at St. 
, Montreal. It is said that the machinery is already 


_° annual meeting of the Northern Navigation Com- 
ronto, it was announced that another large pas- 
ssel will be added to the fleet. 

ndred cars of iron pipe for the carrying of na- 
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tural gas from Merlin, Ont., to London, Ont., are scattered 
along the line of railroad between these two points. The 
work of laying this pipe will be begun as soon as the frost 
is out of the ground. 

Two of.the three big dams now being constructed by the 
Dominion Government for conservation purposes on the 
Ottawa River will be completed this summer. These are 
the ones at the Kippewa and Temiskaming lakes. The one 
at Quinze Lake will be completed next winter, After their 
regulating influence is established water power and hydro- 
electric power users on the Ottawa will no longer be 
troubled by low water. 

The Board of Control, Hamilton, Ont., opened the 
tenders for supplies on February 9 and awarded the con- 
tracts, with considerable partiality to local manufacturers. 
The Gartshare-Thompson Company’s tender for cast iron 
pipe was $3 a ton higher than that of the lowest tender of 
an American company, though carrying charges, &c., would 
reduce this difference to $1 a ton. -'The Gartsshare-Thompson 
Company got the contract. The Toronto & Hamilton Sewer 
Pipe Company has not yet got the contract against an 
American company that bid lower, but the chances seemed 
to be in its favor up to the time it was decided to leave 
the question to be reported on by the City Engineer and one 
of the Controllers. The Reinforced Concrete Company, 
Jackson, Mich., got the contract for the 78-in. concrete pipe 
at $7.22 per foot. The Hamilton Foundry Company got 
the contract for castings, at $1.95 per 100 lb. The Canada 
Cement Company got the cement contract for $1.48 per 
barrel. 

The Fire & Light Committee of the City Council of 
Guelph, Ont., has gone to Lansing, Mich., and other United 
States points for the purpose of deciding whether motor 
engines and other suggested fire plant equipment shall be 
purchased. 

The Winnipeg Electric Railway Company has awarded 
to the Canadian General Electric Company, Petersborough, 
Ont., the contract for the plant of its new power station. 
The installation is to be of four units of 3000 kw. each. 

Twenty-seven carloads of farm machinery are to be 
shipped over the Temiskaming & Northern Ontario Rail- 
way into the clay belt of Northern Ontario in the spring. 

Much is heard these days of alleged statements of owners 
of American manufacturing plants in Canada to the effect 
that, had they foreseen the reciprocity agreement, they 
would not have located on this side of the boundary line. 

Canadian Motors, Ltd, Galt, Ont., incorporated with 
$250,000 capital stock, advises that it is ocecupying tempo- 
rary quarters at present. but that it will erect suitable fac- 
tory buildings during the coming summer for the manu- 
facture of two lines of cars, including a two passenger 
roadster and a five passenger tourist. 


New England 


Boston, MAss., February 14, 1911. 

General conditions continue to develop signs of improve- 
ment and tangible evidences of better business are being 
felt in many lines. The supply trade is good. One of the 
dealers found January within a few per cent. of a record. 
The woolen industry is reviving gradually after a long 
period of slackness. The railroad earnings of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford and the Boston & Maine 
systems, which serve a very large percentage of the New 
England territory, indicate a considerable increase in goods 
hauled. One of the best features of the situation is the 
practically unanimous opinion that improvement will be 
felt from now on, most observers basing their judgment or 
personal experiences in their own lines of trade. The 
foundries are somewhat more active than they have been. 

The S. A. Woods Machine Company, Boston, Mass., 
manufacturer of wood planing machines, will build a new 
power plant, from plans by Charles T. Main, Boston. A 
200-kw. Rice & Sargent engine has been ordered from the 
Providence Engineering Works, Providence, R. I. The re- 
maining equipment has not been purchased, including two 
boilers and a lighting plant. The building will be located 
on Old Colony avenue, adjacent to the present shops. Pains 
have been taken in securing a handsome architectural de- 
sign, with a tower clock as a feature. In fact the power 
house, according to the general plans, will constitute the 
original unit of a group of new buildings, corresponding with 
it in design. The building will be large enough to permit 
of a duplicate power set when the need of it shall be reached. 

The new round house of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad at New Haven, Conn., will contain a 
large machine shop, for which between $20,000 and $30,000 
worth of machine tools will be required late in the present 
year. 

The Westfield Foundry & Valve Company, Westfield, 
Mass., will erect a foundry, 60 x 70 ft., of reinforced con- 
erete, for the manufacture of gray iron and brass castings 
and valves. The company will act as designer and maker 
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of special valves. C. O. Churchill is the president and sec- 
retary, L. Holst, vice-president, and R. H. White, treasurer. 
The capital stock is $55,000. The equipment has been pur- 
chased. 

The business of C. L. Barker, Norwalk, Conn., will here- 
after be operated in two departments, one for the manufac- 
ture of gas engines, the other for the building of the Murray 
motor truck. Plans are being made for an addition to the 
plant, consisting of a building 30 x 140 ft. The motor truck 
is the design of Arthur T. Murray, who for six years has 
been with the mechanical and drafting departments of the 
Jocomobile and Lozier companies. 

The business of the Porcupine Boiler Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn., has been incorporated in Connecticut with 
$23,000 capital stock, the incorporators being John K. Wil- 
liamson, Arthur M. Marsh and David S. Day, all of Bridge- 
port. The company manufactures horizontal tubular boilers, 
Williamson’s combination water arch and feed water heater, 
stacks, tanks and general iron work. The business was for- 
merly conducted as the Hazelton Boiler Company, Ruther- 
ford, N. J., and removed in 1903 to Bridgeport. 

A. E. Greene, recently with the New Departure Mfg. 
Company, Bristol, Conn., as superintendent of construction 
and motor power, has opened an office at 60 Prospect street, 
Hartford, Conn., as an engineer, with factory building and 
equipment as his specialty. ’ 

The Navy Department has given the Lake Torpedo Boat 
Company permission to build the $450,000 submarine cruiser 
for which the company ‘has the contract, at Bridgeport, 
Conn., where the facilities of the plant have now been de- 
clared satisfactory by a government board. The works have 
been improved greatly of late, and the expectation is that 
their development will proceed rapidly under the new con- 
ditions. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad will 
erect a union station at New Haven, Conn., to cost 
$1,500,000. The requirements for various kinds of power 
and other equipment will be large. 

The Auto Safety Crank Company, Holyoke, Mass., has 
been incorporated, with capital stock of $10,000, and will 
manufacture automobile specialties at Holyoke. J. L. Beck 
is the president and George W. Parker treasurer, the third 
director being J. L. Perkins. The company has not com- 
pleted its manufacturing plans. 

The Trumbull Electric Mfg. Company, Plainville, Conn., 
states that the machinery requirements for the large factory 
additions, contracts for which have been placed, have not 
been laid out, and that it will be some time before the list is 
ready. The company manufactures electrical supplies. It 
has voted to increase its capital stock from $100,125 to 
$500,000. The board of directors has been increased from 
three to seven, the new members being Andrew J. Sloper 
and J. E. Cooper, New Britain, and Carl W. Jones and 
Stanley S. Gwillim, Plainville, the old directors being John 
H. Trumbull, the president; Frank T. Wheeler, vice-presi- 
dent, and Henry Trumbull, secretary and treasurer. 

The United States Motors Company has decided to aban- 
don the Alden Sampson plant at Pittsfield, Mass., and will 
concentrate both the light and the heavy truck departments 
at Detroit, Mich., where the machinery of the Pittsfield 
works is being moved. The announcement had been made 
that the heavy truck business established by the Sampson 
Company would be made the nucleus of this department, 
and would be developed at Pittsfield, but the company found 
it difficult to secure skilled men in that place, and the site 
of the shops did not permit of extensive enlargement. 

The Housatonic Power Company will triple the produc- 
ing capacity of its plant at South Norwalk, Conn., by the 
installation of water gas apparatus and will extend its mains 
to New Canaan, Conn. 

The Boston Machinery Company, Boston, Mass., has 
been incorporated with a Massachusetts charter, and author- 
ized capital stock of $100,000. The incorporators are Rich- 
ard J. Cotter, Judson A. Crane and Edward A. Taft, Jr., 
84 State street. The company owns patents covering textile 
machinery, which will be the product. The locations of the 
works has not been decided. 

The Boston Industrial Development Company, which is 
closely associated with the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
has petitioned the Massachusetts legislature for a charter, 
the purpose being to assist financially new and promising 
industries, and those which, already established, are in need 
of cash assistance in order to develop normally. The 
Chamber of Commerce believes that a great good can be 
accomplished in this manner by establishing manufacturing 
concerns within the limits of the city, especially such con- 
cerns as can advantageously conduct their business in so- 
called loft properties. The idea is to make $25,000 prac- 
tically the outside limit of assistance to individual con- 
cerns. The subscribers to the movement as members of the 
corporation will act to guarantee credits up to some $500,- 
000. Similar organizations have worked with great benefits 
to other American communities. 





ry 10, 191} 

The Bridgeport Metal Treating Compa: Bridgepor: 
Conn., has been incorporated under Connecti laws with 
$10,000 capital stock. W. B. Lasher is the president y 
T. Gibson, vice-president, and H. 8S. Brown, retary and 
treasurer. The factory will be at 125 Stratford avenue. 7, 


work will consist of case hardening, heat treating and anneal. 

ing, a specialty being made of high speed and tool goa 

hardening. ‘The company will also have facilities fop Jjoys 
manufacturing. 

The Grand Trunk Railroad announces that th building 
of the extension of its allied line, the Vermont Central 
from Palmer, Mass., to Providence, R. L., will begin in the 
spring, with the intention of having this new and importay; 
link in the system in full operation within two years, The 
last obstacle to the plan has been removed by the authoriza- 
tion by the Vermont legislature of the building of a sectiog 
of railroad between Brattleboro and Windsor, Vt., a distance 
which the Vermont Central now traverses on tracks of } 
Boston & Maine. 

The Standard Machinery Company, Providence, R. |, 
has brought out a combination press installation consisting 
of three presses mounted on one bed, the outboard machines 
being adjustable for center distances. The purpose js to 
handle long work which cannot be taken care of in a gang 
press. 

The Arnold Print Works, North Adams, Mass., is plan- 
ning a new weave shed containing 43,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space and an addition to the picker room. The Farr Alpaca 
Company, Holyoke, Mass., proposes to extend its weave shed, 
to double its capacity. 

The Everett Mills, Lawrence, Mass., has issued a list of 
17 machines, orders for which will be placed as soon as pos- 
sible. James I. Milliken wil] purchase the equipment. Th 
list follows : 

One 28-in,. upright drill with back gears, positive feed and auto- 
matic stop, also wheel feed, sliding head and quick re 

One engine lathe, 26-in. swing, bed- long enough to allow 20 ft 
between centers, compound rest, taper attachment, power 
cross feed, traveling rest for shafting turning, hollow 
spindle, center rests, &c. 

One 30 x 30 in. by 10 ft. open side planer, with cross and side 
feed, modern in all ways. 

One pipe machine to cut from 1 to 6 in., with all modern at- 
tachments, left-hand, dies 1 to 1% in. Or two machines— 
one 1 to 2 in., and one 1% to 6 in. 

One 24-in. engine lathe, 12-ft. bed, hollow spindle, taper attach- 
ment, compound tool rest, back rest, face plates, &c. . 

One 16-in. shaper, for heavy duty, back geared, furnished with 
vise, outer support for table opening under ram to admit 
shafting to 3 in. 

One 20-in. engine lathe, with compound tool rest and back rest 
hollow spindle. 

One combination saw table with cutting-off and splitting saw 
adjustable table (and so that molding tools may be used, if 
practicable). 

One 36-in. band saw. with tilting table so any angle may be cu 


One pete bolt cutter, to cut from % to 1% in., with adjustable 
aies. 

One 22-in. upright drill with back gears, positive feed and au! 
matic stop, quick return, sliding head, &c. : 

One 28 x 48 or 28 x 57 in. swing gap engine lathe, with 10 ft 
bed, large and small face plates, 48-in. independent ja 
chuck, compound tool rest, power cross feed, center res 
hollow spindle. 

One modern traverse drill, or boring machine with powe! ; 
and of medium size for general shop work, bed about 12 ‘t 
long, 

Drill, reamers and arbors. 

One modern gear cutter for general shop use. 

One wood boring machine. 

One mortising machine for wood. 
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Cleveland 
CLEVELAND, Onto, February 14, 1911 

The feature of the local machinery market the past wees 
was a marked improvement in the volume of inquiries. While 
all of these are for small lots of tools, in the aggregate the) 
amount to considerable prospective business. They har 
given the market a better tone and dealers are confident that 
the market will show considerable improvement from now 0. 
although buyers as yet. are showing some hesitation about 
placing orders. While actual orders during the week wer 
not large the market showed some improvement over 
previous week. Orders were mostly for single tools °° 
small lots in small and medium sizes. Business with man 
manufacturers in metal working lines shows some improve 
ment and this is having a stimulating effect on the market. 
bringing out inquiries from buyers who have been holding 
off until the business outlook was more favorable. Loca 
machine tool builders also report an improvement '0 in- 
quiries. 5 

In heavy handling machinery inquiries are more plent- 
ful and some business that has been pending wil! probabls 
be placed shortly. The demand for water wheels 's fairls 
active. Orders for mining machinery show an improvemen': 
The foundry trade is stil] somewhat quiet, but the deman® 
for light gray castings shows an improvement. ar 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has received proposals in 
ore handling machinery to be erected on its new dock © 


be 





urn. 





feed 


‘ d 
Cleveland, and it is expected that the contract will be place 





‘© amount of preliminary work in the way 

» west breakwater, where the dock will be 

eady been done, and the work of erecting a 

will be started early in the spring, this con- 

been let to the Great Lakes Dredge & Dock 

It is the intention to start with a capacity of 

: ; of ore per annum, room being provided for 
reasing this to 8,000,000 tons. It is planned 
dy for operation at the opening of navigation 


am Mfg. Company, Cleveland, recently incor- 
| capital stock of $25,000, has established a 
-~T Prospect avenue, N.° W., for the manufacture of 
spark plugs, gasoline strainers, compensators 
sutomobile accessories. All of the machinery equip- 
ed for the present has been installed. H. Bing- 
surer, secretary and manager. 
<yperintendents’ & Foremen’s Club of Cleveland 
. midwinter carnival at Trostler’s Academy, East 
street, Mareh 1. A _ vaudeville entertainment, 
other amusements and refreshments will be pro- 


nnual meeting and banquet of the Cleveland branch 


\ational Metal Trades Association will be held at the 
Hotel March 2. Speeches will be made by Hon. 
\ T. Smith of Marion, Ohio, a member of the Ohio 


vis re, on “ Legislation,” and by Dr. W. A. Knowlton 
Cleveland and others. 
rhe Wise Furnace Company, Akron, Ohio, has pur- 
1 three-acre building site on which it will erect an 
manufacturing plant, plans for which are under 
rhe plant will include a factory building, machine 
nd warehouse. 
rhe Lewis Electric Welding & Mfg. Company, Toledo, 
Ohio. has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 

ianufacture mechanical and electrical appliances. The 
ncorporators are G. L. Lewis, Frank W. Otis, Ewald Preus, 
H. W. Fraser and E. J. Marshall. 

With a capital stock of $50,000 the Bremen M‘g. Com- 
iny, Bremen, Ohio, has been incorporated to manufacture 
i pumping engines. The incorporators are A. F. 
furner, J. F. Purvis, H. M. Shelhamer, P. D. Turner and 

H. E. Young. 


The Burt Mfg. Company, Akron, Ohio, has received an © 


I from the Charlton Mills, Fall River, Mass., for 
)-in. double damper ventilators designed especially for weave 
d purposes. The ventilators will be made of copper. 
mpany is now figuring on some other large contracts, 
rhe Board of Control, Canton, Ohio, has awarded a con- 
2,000,000-gal. triplex pump for the new auxiliary 
station to the Deane Steam Pump Company of 

olis at a cost of $4020. 
fhe Arch City Foundry Company, Columbus, Ohio, has 
ncorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by W. H. 
R. W. McCoy, N. F. Ustick, L. V. Colbert and R. E. 


| Warner Mfg. Company, Toledo, Ohio, recently in- 
ted with a capital stock of $500,000, will shortly an- 
plans for a new plant. The company, which makes 
nd other automobile parts, now occupies one of the 

gs of the Willys-Overland plant. 

Wadsworth Core Machine & Equipment Company, 
ed by George H. Wadsworth, recently superintendent 
Falls Clutch & Machinery Company, Cuyahoga Falls, 
is been incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000. 

mpany will start a plant in Akron, Ohio, about March 
No new equipment will be required. 





Indianapolis 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., February 14, 1911. 
(handler-lTaylor Company of this city, manufacturer 
ers and engines, has received an order for a power 
m Venezuela. 
\merican Die Castings Company, Indianapolis, has 
ts capital stock from $3000 to $36,000. 
Royse Electric Company, Indianapolis, has changed 
to the Indianapolis Electric Supply Company and 
reased its capital stock from $60,000 to $70,000. 
ie Tiebert Gas Engine Company, Butler, Ind., has in- 
| its capital stock from $20,000 to $40,000. 
e Crescent Electrical & Mfg. Company, Valparaiso, 
s changed its name to the Crescent Company. The 
has issued $20,000 of preferred stock. 
Hoosier Account Register Company, Noblesville, 
s been incorporated, with $40,000 capital stock, to 
\cture cash registers and similar articles. The in- 
rators are John C. Jones, J. C. Craig and A. W. Truitt. 
‘ merchants of Princeton, Ind., have decided to join 
mmercial Club of the city in special efforts to induce 


ation there of small factories, giving them sites, but 
nuses, 


| 
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The Nye Gas Machine Company, Laporte, Ind., has been 
incorporated, with $75,000 capital stock, to manufacture 
gas machines. The directors are John R. Nye, H. B. John- 
ston and C. F. Peterson. 

The Kells Foundry & Machine Company, East Gary, 
Ind., has been incorporated, with $40,000 capital stock, to 
do a foundry and machine business. The directors are 
George Earle, William Earle and C. W. Barnes. 

The Danziger Furniture Company, Shelbyville, Ind., has 
been incorporated, with $30,000 capital stock, to manufac- 
ture furniture. The directors are Gustav Danziger, A. E. 
Spiegel and C. A. Spiegel. The last named is president. 

The O'Neill Bottle Machine Company, Terre Haute, 
Ind., has been incorporated, with $10,000 capital stock, to 
manufacture bottle-making machinery. The directors are 
F. O'Neill, A. L. Pfau and I. W. Richardson. 

The 8S. G. Taylor Chain Company, the principal industry 
of Maxwell, Ind., is being moved to Hammond, Ind. 

The property of the Union Gas Light & Fuel Company 
at Anderson, Ind., has been sold at receiver’s sale to C. W. 
Hooven, for $200,000. The name has been changed to the 
Anderson Gas Company, with $200,000 capital stock, and 
with Clement W. Hooven, Joseph H. Millspaugh and H. L. 
Millspavgh as directors. 

The Kelly Foundry Company, Elkhart, Ind., has been 
incorporated, with $10,000 capital stock, to do a general 
foundry and machine business. The directors are A. Sorge, 
Jr., Edward Kelly and John Kelly. 

The Braden Mfg. Company, Terre Haute, Ind., has pur- 
chased a site on which it will erect a new factory building, 
60 x 275 ft., two stories, early in the spring. W. E. Wil- 
liams, manager of the company, has just been granted a 
patent for a comb cover design for corrugated roofs. The 
company is also preparing to manufacture, in addition to 
the products already provided for, stock tanks, steel ceiling 
and other material of like nature. The plant will be 
equipped with new machinery throughout. It is the inten- 
tion of the company to install a roll corrugating machine 
and a drop press for steel ceiling work, 


St. Louis 


Sr. Louis, February 13, 1911. 
There seems to be unmistakable signs of better business. 
Concerns that have not been buying recently are now coming 
into the market to some extent. The hope is expressed gen- 


erally that the improvement may be along conservative lines 
and anything in the nature of a boom avoided. Most 
dealers would rather see a more moderate movement, if 
steady, as better results can be secured per effort expended 
at such times. 

The Aluminum Company of America is making’ some 
rather extensive additions to its plant in Bast St. Louis. 

Work is rapidly progressing on the drainage proposition 
designed to protect East St. Louis against ravages by river 
overflows. Several big steam ditch diggers are constantly at 
work. 

The Landis Machine Company, maker of harness and shoe 
sewing machines, has its large plant crowded with work and 
finds it very difficult to meet its orders with satisfactory de- 
liveries. 

The C. Hagar & Gay Hinge Mfg. Company, St. Louis, 
finds business good and the outlook satisfactory. About six 
months ago the new addition to its plant, a two-story brick 
building, was completed, which was rendered necessary by 
the expansion in its business. 

The St. Joseph Terminal Company, St. Joseph, has 
let the contract for a large ice house to be built at Lake 
Contrary. 

The Fulton Iron Works, St. Louis, Mo., has sold the prop- 
erty on which it is now located to the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad and will move to a new site of about 8 
acres on the outskirts of the city, where it will erect a plant 
involving an investment of about $350,000. The new plant 
will include a machine shop, 400 ft. long with 75 ft. center 
span and two bays of 45 ft. each; a foundry, 250 ft. long, 
with 75 ft. and a 40-ft. bay; necessary power house, pattern 
shop, storage, &c. Plans are now being prepared and the 
company expects to close contracts within the next 30 days. 
The plant when completed will contain the most modern 
equipment, all of which will be electrically driven. 

The Star Bucket Pump Company, St. Louis, is hav- 
ing plans prepared for a new factory building 64 x 125 ft., 
three stories and basement. 

The Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association, St. Louis, Mo., 
has plans prepared for a wagon factory, 60 x 168 ft., four 
stories. 

The plant of the Henry Quellmalz Lumber & Mfg. Com- 
pany, on Second street, St. Louis, was damaged by fire Feb- 
ruary 9 to the extent of $10,000. The loss is fully covered by 
insurance. 

The Chemical Floor & Tile Company of Missouri has 
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been incorporated with a capital stock of $150,000. The in- 
corporators are Daniel F. Rose of Little Rock, Ark.; Edward 
P. Weilms, Daniel F. Rose, Jr., and others. The company 
will engage in the manufacture and installation of floors. 

The Steinhauer Truck & Motor Car Company, St. Louis, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $250,000. The 
incorporators are Peter P. Probst, William Fraeckenschmidt, 
Alonzo Dryer, John W. Wright and others. The company 
will engage in the manufacture of vehicles, automobiles, &c. 

The Goss-Acrey Calculator Company of St. Louis has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000. The in- 
corporators are W. B. Acrey, B. L. Acrey, George W. Goss 
and others. The company will engage in the manufacture of 
calculating machines. 

The Automatic Register Company, Dover, Del., which 
recently purchased all patents, machinery, stock and other 
assets of the American Fare Register Company of St. Louis, 
has secured a long term lease upon the first floor of the Met- 
ropolitan Building, Fifth and Missouri avenues, East St. 
Louis, Ill., and has equipped its plant with the latest im- 
proved machinery. This company owns several patents on 
certain automatic passenger recorders which it is manufac- 
turing for the various railroad companies. The company has 
a capital stock of $1,000,000. Adoiphus D. Branham of Vir- 
ginia; Judge William P. Launtz, city attorney for East St. 
Louis, Ill.; Paul W. Abt, vice-president Illinois State Trust 
Company, East St. Louis, and Ernest Lane, Springfield, Ill., 
own the controlling interest. 


——— 


Detroit 


DETROIT, MicH., February 14, 1911. 
No one city in the United States profits more from the 
several automobile shows than Detroit. Practically every 





make of motor cars manufactured in this city is represented 
at each exhibition, and the thousands of dollars’ worth of 
orders resultant upon each show practically means the life 
of the concerns. The manufacturers of the commercial 
cars profited wonderfully from the recent Chicago show. 
Each concern has booked sufficient orders to practically run 
the plant for the balance of the season. While the commer- 
cial cars were well treated at the New York show, they did 
not make anywhere near the record they attained at the 
Chicago show. During the past week, two new automobile 
companies joined the ranks of this city’s long list of motor 
car manufacturers, which goes to show that no slump. is 
anticipated in the prosperous market conditions. 

Details were arranged this week for the organization of 
a new company with a paid up capital stock of $12,000, to 
be known as the Collapsible Shipping Case Company. The 
company is formed to sell and manufacture a knockdown 
shipping case, adaptable to a variety of uses, which is the 
invention of Martin P. Connoly of Wayne. 

Bay City, Mich., will vote on a $600,000 bond issue to 
defray the expenses of the construction of a modern water 
works plant, The Charter Revision Committee has recom- 
mended that the question be voted upon at the spring elec- 
tion. 

A basiness deal of prime importance to the little city 
of Union City, Mich., is the consummation of the Union 
City Mills by the firm of Randall Brothers. The new com- 
pany will at once expend $10,000 in improving the water 
power and buying new machinery for custom and flour 
manufacturing. 

A preliminary organization, with a capital stock of 
$100,000, has been effected at Traverse City, Mich., for the 
manufacture of aeroplane engines. An engine, claimed as 
absolutely reliable by its inventor, a local man, will be the 
product of the company. 

A new steel ice breaker for the Straits of Mackinac, in- 
tended to replace the old Ste. Marie, will shortly be ordered, 
according to advises from St. Ignace, Mich. The new vessel 
will be 125 ft. longer than the old boat, and is to be designed 
after the Baltic service boats of the Russian Government. 

In line with many improvements which have been made 
by the Michigan United Railways Company during the last 
few months, it is now announced that the company is con- 
sidering the advisability of installing its own power plants. 
Engineers are at present making the necessary observations. 

The Detroit Wheel Company, with a capital stock of 
$1,000,000, was incorporated in Lansing, Mich., this week. 
The company will manufacture a new spring tire wheel, de- 
signed by the inventor, Charles R. Chisholm, to replace the 
pneumatic tires. The incorporators are planning the con- 
struction of a large plant. 

The King Motor Car Company, composed of principally 
Detroit and Cleveland capital, is the name of a new auto- 
mobile concern of this city. The company has a capital 
stock of $500,000 and will manufacture a 30-hp. car that 
will have only about 450 parts. The average automobile 
has between 1500 and 1600 parts. 


The Great Western Smelting & Refining ( 
troit, Mich., which suffered severely in the fire 
an eight-story building at Woodbridge and Bate, 
week, has opened new office and warehouse qu 
Atwater street. 

The Bolton Automobile Company, Saginaw, \; 
filed articles of incorporation. The company 
a garage, salesroom and repair shop, installing 
modern machines and garage conveniences, 

The B. F. Freeland & Sons tank factory, S 
Mich., was totally destroyed by fire on February 7 
loss will amount to nearly $50,000, with about S111 
surance. Another plant will be constructed imm 

The Muskegon Boiler Works, Muskegon, Mic! 
indications of great expansion. It recently sent 
Pearson, Mex., to erect a plant for the Madeira Coy 
while another crew has been sent to Big River, Sask; 
wan, Canada, to erect a complete boiler equipme: 
sig River Lumber Company. 

The National Window Weight Company, Det: 
corporated with a capital stock of $30,000, 

By the installation of additional machinery the N 
Michigan Brick & Tile Company, Reave, Mich., is ; 
to largely increase the capacity of its plant. 

The Hastings Motor Shaft Company, Hastings, \{ 
has increased its capital stock from $30,000 to $50,000 
increase is primarily for the purchase of new ma 


present plant being inadequate for their rapid groy 
Charles J. Stroebel and Stanley Vaughan, both of 1 
have picked Detroit as the location of the plant of the | 


national Aviation Company. ‘The concern has a cap 
of $100,000 and plans to erect the factory near Gross 
Mich. 

The Chief Motor Car Company is the latest au 
concern for Detroit. The company will manuf: 
eight-cylinder car, with a detachable body, whi 
used for both pleasure and commercial purposes. 

fhe Gray Hawley Mfg. Company, Detroit, has | ase 
a new factory site on West Jefferson avenue, 55 x 2) { 
Ground has been broken for a two-story factory and off 
building, to cost in the neighborhood of $25,000. Its pro 
is brass specialties for motor cars and motor boats. 

President Homer Warren of the Warren Motor ( 
Company, Detroit, announces that work will soon be bez 
on a second new factory building for the compan 
building will duplicate the present one. 

Articles of incorporation have been forwarded to L 
by the Detroit Foundry & Mfg. Company. Th: 
has a capital stock of $50,000, and will manufactu: 
and aluminum castings. 

The Auto Parts Mfg. Company, Detroit, Mich., has 
creased its capital stock from $100,000 to $250,000, and 
purchased the entire plant formerly occupied by the C. D 
Widman Company, which gives it an inerease of a) 
mately 64,000 sq. ft. of floor space, and enough lan 
provide for such buildings as it may desire to erect. 

The Battjes Fuel & Building Materia] Company, (rand 
Rapids, Mich., is constructing a foundation for the 
tion of a large gravel washing and screening plant at Lam 
Mich., where it owns extensive gravel property. The grav 
will be handled from the pit by a steam shovel and 
a hopper will drop upon a 24-in. belt conveyor to be hiviste: 
to the top of a 60-ft. tower. From the belt the gravel will 
drop to the screens, where it will be washed by a stream 
of water from a pump, with capacity for 300 gal. per minut 
The gravel, after lodging in four compartments, accordiiz 
to grade, will be loaded on cars or wagons by openins 
chutes in the sides. The stones will be carried by belt 
conveyor back to the starting place and hoisted to a crust 
for grinding, after which they will be graded like the grav’ 
Plans for the plant are being prepared by J. C. Buckbe: 
& Co., Chicago. 

The Michigan Pressed Steel Company, Detroit, Mich 
which a few weeks ago moved into its new plant in that 
city from Ypsilanti, is contemplating further additions an" 
extensions in the spring. The company manufactures sheet 
metal parts for agricultural machinery and implements. 
The first new building will be a warehouse; later in 
year a shop will be added. 


Milwaukee and the Northwestfi™ 


The American Grinder Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, W'- 
has increased its capital stock from $5000 to $10,000. 

The Nortmann-Duffke Foundry Company, Milwaukee, 
has completed an addition to its plant and is now doing 4 
general jobbing business in perforated metals in conjunction? 
with its pressed steel and foundry business. The compa?’ 
has all the machinery needed at present, but will be 12 
market in the near future for additional perforating ™* 


chines and a 60-in. shear for one-fourth in. metal. ie 
The United States Glue Company, Milwaukee, has unc 


‘ 


















cook house and two or three smaller build- 
onstruction, 
Rowell Company, Menominee Falls, Wis., con- 
rection of additions to its plant in the spring, 
h have not been decided upon. 
can Seating Company, Racine, Wis., advises 
of erecting new buildings and improvements 
year is held in abeyance pending a report 
tive committee. 
1as been incorporated at Merrill, Wis., with 
<- | stock, for the purpose of establishing a 
work upon which will be commenced at once. 
pment to be purchased have not been decided 
ificers of the company are: L. G. Leidiger, 
\V. Olhoff, vice-president; W. A. Runge, sec- 
easurer, 
Mfg. Company, Oshkosh, Wis., has increased 
k from $100,000 to $209,000. 
been voted by Stoughton, Wis., to improve 
light and power system. 

. Brothers Trunk Company, Oshkosh, Wis., is 
construction of a dry kiln, 20x40 ft., of 
sheeting construction, with concrete founda- 

owoe Boiler Works Company, Manitowoc, 
construction an addition to its plant, to be 

ig its lap welding machines. 
eeman & Sons Mfg. Company, Racine, Wis., 
the erection of an addition to its foundry, 

i have not been determined upon. 

elander Refrigerator Company, Rhinelander, 
ting a fireproof addition, 70x 150 ft., three 
sement, and is in the market for fireproof sash 
sprinkling system. f 
mbeau Paper Company, Park Falls, Wis., will 
vy paper machine and a new battery of boilers. 
changes the company’s mill will be operated en- 
steam, thus enabling it to use its water power for 
n Falls Land Company, D. W. Mead, consulting 
g \fadison, Wis., is building a dam on the Menominee 
I the vicinity of Iron Mountain, with the intention 
ig a hydroelectric power plant. 
Ilolbrook-Armstrong Iron Company, Racine, Wis., 
| its capital stock from $150,000 to $300,000. 
Jewel Gas Company, Aberdeen, 8S. D., is being or- 
| $25,000 capital stock to manufacture the Jewel 

It is the intention of the company to erect a 

h it will equip with modern machinery. A 
hine will also be manufactured. J. H. Regan 
ind general manager of the company. 


ee 


Texas 
AusTIN, Texas, February 11, 1911. 
conditions generally all 
n a big scope of territory of Northern Mexico 
rightened during the last few days by general 
some precipitation greater 
any months, and the drought is believed to be 
broken. Growing grain was greatly benefited, 
und was placed in prime condition for planting. 
i] Paso Electric Company, a subsidiary of the 
\Velster syndicate of Boston, Mass., will spend about 
iM) making extensions of its electric railway system 
‘aso, Texas, and for other improvements. 
Farmers’ Union Ginning Company, Taylor, Texas, 
a cotton gin at a cost of $25,000. Richard A. 
Taylor is among those who are interested in 


il and business over 


sections the was 


\merican Sugar Refining & Mfg. Company, which 
el into a eontract for the erection of a beet sugar 
Portales, N, M., to cost more than $1,000,000, 
consideration the project of erecting a similar 
Pecos, Texas. It is stated that if the farmers 
Pecos River valley will guarantee to raise a 
uantity of sugar beets to supply the proposed 
vill be erected. 
‘ory for the manufacture of leather goods will be 
at Taylor, Texas, by Madison & Co., St. Louis, 


inary plans have been adopted for the construction 
of sewers for Cuero, Texas. The matter is in 
f the Commercial Club of that place. 

‘lorris Packing Company has purchased a site for 

( meat packing plant, which it will erect in San 


Texas, The building will be a three-story brick, 
ement. 


Brown and W. D. Kyser have been granted a 
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franchise by the City Council of Marlin, Texas, for the 
construction of a water works plant and distributing system. 

H. T. Lawler and J. T. Lawler of New Orleans, La.., 
who are arranging to establish a flour mill at Bryan, Texas, 
with a 200-bbl. daily capacity, have entered into a contract 
with the City Council of the latter place to furnish electric 
power and lights for the town. 

A site has been selected for the proposed garbage dis- 
posal plant, which the City Council of Marlin, Texas, will 
install. 

Dr. W. W. McVea and associates of Yoakum, Texas, are 
arranging to construct a sewer system at that place. 

The Weimer Ice & Cold Storage Company has been 
formed, with a capital stock of $12,000, for the parpose of 
installing an ice and cold storage plant at Weimer, Texas. 
Charles Fahrenthold is president; Frank Angers, vice-presi- 
dent; George Heider, Jr., treasurer, and Oscar Boettcher, 
secretary. 

Drainage pumps of large capacity will be installed upon 
a tract of 17,000 acres of land near Orange, Texas, which * 
was recently purchased by J. J. Schult of Madison, Wis., 
and associates. A system of drainage canals and ditches 
will also be constructed upon the property. 

An election has been ordered for March 25 by the City 
Council of Brady, Texas, to vote on the proposition of 
issuing $40,000 of bonds for extending and improving the 
water works plant and distributing system. Dams will be 
constructed across Brady creek to form water storage reser- 
voirs and a new pumping and filtration plant installed. 

The Valley Reservoir & Irrigation Company, which is 
constructing a large system of irrigation in the lower valley 
of the Rio Grande, in the vicinity of Chapin, is preparing 
to install a pumping plant at the point on the river where 
the intake is located, 

The Mission Farm Company will install a cotton gin 
at Mission, Texas. S. J. Smallwood is manager. 

The Mission Canning Company is erecting a large can- 
ning factory at Mission, Texas. The machinery will soon 
be installed. A. H. Fisher is manager. 

General Luis Terrazas of Chihuahua. Mexico, will con- 
struct a large system of irrigation upon his Torreon ranch. 
The surveys for a dam and proposed storage reservoir have 
been made by M. C. Liquornik of Chihuahua. It is planned 
to impound about 6,000,000 cu. meters of water. A large 
pumping plant. will also be installed. 

The Farmers’ Union Warehouse Company, Taylor, Texas, 
will build and equip a cotton ginning plant to cost upward 
of $25,000 and a 500-ton seed house, J. R. Hargis is the 
president of the company. 

The city of Bryan, ‘Texas, has closed a deal with the 


present water company for its entire water distributing 
plant. The contract price was $12,625. 


The new city of Polytechnic, Texas, will vote on*a bond 
issue of $50,000 for the establishment of a water system. 

The city of Brownsville, Texas, will vote on a bond issue 
aggregating $140,000, of which $35,000 is to be applied for 
the improvement of the water system and $15,000 for the 
improvement of the electric light system. 

The plant of the Houston Co-operative Mfg. Company, 
on Naner street, Houston, Texas, was damaged by fire Feb- 
ruary 4 to the extent of $25.000. The main building suf- 
fered very little damage. 

The Model Carriage Company, Houston, Texas, will 
move into the old Jewish synogogue, which has been pur- 
chased by the company for $22,500. 

The Brenham Compress, Oil & Mfg. Company, Brenham, 
Texas, has let contracts for additional machinery and equip- 
ment, which will cost in the vicinity of $25,000. The con- 
tracts were awarded to the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company and the Harrisburg Engine Company. 

The property taxpayers of Waco, Texas, decided to issue 
bonds to the amount of $250,000 for the election and equip- 
meut of a municipal plant. 


Farther Central West 


The machine shops and equipment of the Highland Park 
College, Des Moines, Iowa, were totally destroyed by fire 
on the night of January 30. The shops were equipped with 

2 engine lathes, 14 drill presses, 2 shapers, 1 Landis mill- 
ing machine, 1 Landis grinder, 1 large planer and numerous 
other tools, none of which can be rebuilt. The college is 


now planning the erection of new shops, 100 x 180 ft., 50 x 80 
ft. of which will be utilized as a forge room, foundry work, 
traction engine room, wood shop and garage for automobile 
work. Bids are now being received for construction of the 
shops and work will be commenced as soon as possible. The 
building will be one story, of saw tooth roof construction, 
and it is expected to be completed within three months. 
The American Enamel Brick Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa, is completing arrangements for the establishment of 
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a plant for the manufacture of enameled face concrete brick, 
which it expects to have in operation about April 1. 

The Wood Brothers Thresher Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa, incorporated with $600,000 capital stock, to succeed 
the Wood Brothers Steel Self-Feeder Company, advises that 
it will not erect any new buildings before next September. 

The Northey Mfg. Company, Waterloo, Iowa, maker of 
ice machines, is contemplating the erection of an addition 
to its plant this spring, 70 x 145 ft., three stories and base- 
ment, 

Dexter, Iowa, is considering the installation of a gas 
lighting system at an estimated cost of $12,000. 

The citizens of Zearing, Iowa, have voted to issue bonds 
for the establishment of a water works system. 

Leroy Corliss of Omaha, Neb., will erect at Waterloo, 
Neb., a milk condensing plant, 40x 150 ft., which will re- 
quire an investment of $35,000. The town made a grant 
of a strip of land 10 ft. wide along the Union Pacific Rail- 
road tracks for the use of the plant. 


The South 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., February 14, 1911. 
An improved demand for machinery is reported in this 
market, quarrying equipment especially being in good de- 
mand. Boilers and refrigerating equipment are also selling 
well, the manufacturers report. 


The Standard Oil Company has purchased a 150-ton ice 
machine for use in its plant at Whiting, Ind., from the 
Henry Vogt Machine Company of this city. ; 

The Master Patent Floor Company, Knoxville, Tenn., 
has been incorporated, with a capital stock of $60,000, by 
John F. Master and others. Woodworking machinery will 
be purchased and a plant equipped. 

The Smithfield Milling Company, Smithfield, Ky., will 
probably purchase equipment for increasing the capacity of 
its steam power plant. 

J. B. Wathen of Louisville has purchased the machinery 
of the American Piano Player Company of this city, which 
recently failed. The purchase price was $4000. 

The Elite Laundry will erect a steel addition to its 
plant and probably will require some additional machinery. 

The Fiscal Court has awarded a contract to Booth & Co. 
of New York for the installation of a water-softening plant 
in connection with the artesian well at the county jail. The 
purehase price was $2080. 

The Anderson Resilient Wheel Mfg. Company has been 
incorporated at Nashville, Tenn. It has a capital stock of 
$500,000 and plans to erect a factory for the manufacture 
of a solid tire automobile wheel. Resilient spring spokes 
will be used instead. O. H. Anderson of Sparta, Tenn., in- 
vented the wheel. 

The American Steel & Wire Company will erect a ware- 
house at Memphis, Tenn., which will be used in the distribi- 
tion of its products in Southwestern territory. The com- 
pany has heretofore handled about 50,000 tons through 
Memphis. Much of the material will be brought down the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers in barges. 

The annual report of the Geological Survey on Kentucky 
coal properties indicates that the use of machines for under- 
cutting coal has undergone a great increase, 50 per cent. of 
the total output now being machine mined. Punchers and 
chain breast machines form the bulk of the equipment in use. 

Optimistic reports were submitted at the annual conven- 
tion of the Brick Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States in this city last week, and the outlook in the trade 
is good, in spite of the inroads of concrete, to combat which 
a publicity bureau has been organized. Great advances have 
been made in clay-working machinery manufacture, and elec- 
trical equipment for conveying bricks is now receiving great 
attention. The machinery manufacturers had numerous ex- 
hibits at the convention. 

C. D. Norris, formerly with the Studebaker Bros. Mfg. 
Company, and now superintendent of the American Auto- 
mobile Mfg. Company of New Albany, Ind., is superintend- 
ing the installation of machinery in the company’s plant, 
which will be put in operation about April 1. 

The Kentucky Electrical Company, Owensboro, Ky., has 
received a contract for the manufacture of 104 midget flour 
mills from the Anglo-American Milling Company of that city. 
About $100,000 was involved. 

The Smith Cooperage Company, Louisville, is establish- 
ing an electric light plant and ice factory at Livermore, Ky. 
The refrigerating equipment has been purchased from the 
Henry Vogt Machine Company, of Louisville, but the con- 
tract for the electrical equipment has not yet been awarded. 

The water department of Memphis, Tenn., is planning 
the issuance of several hundred thousand dollars in bonds 
to provide for improvements. Additions are to be made to the 
pumping equipment, and many miles of mains are to be laid. 
A contract has already been made with the United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company for 2000 tons of pipe 
of various sizes. A system of feed water heaters is to be 





installed also. A crane is to be built for use 


: : 0 handling 
pipe and other heavy material. — 
The Southern Railway is experimenting jj}, @ be 
type of valve gear to supersede the present link metlin 
dy 


The new gears are said to be much more acces: 
old kind. 


Machinery is being installed in a new automobj 


ible than the 


tory at Tullahoma, Tenn. A light road vehicle owe 
manufactured. 5 
The Southern Motor Works, Nashville, Teny., Will jn. 


crease its capacity so as to provide for the manufacture 
of commercial trucks. 

G. W. Setzer, who operates a machine shop at Johnson 
City, Tenn., is making improvements in his shop a big 12,000 
planer having already been installed, , 

Paul M, Taylor, of Huntington, Ind., purchased a: auc: 
tion the gas works at Washington, Ind. It has been jy the 
hands of a receiver for a year. The purchase price was 
$30,000, and the new owner will make improvements, 

Oliver Moore and Grant White are planning a $10,000 
flour mill to be established at Whitesburg, Tenn. Most of 
the equipment has been ordered. 

The Appalachian Marble Company, Knoxville, Tenn., js 
planning the purchase of a diamond saw, polishers, planers 
and other stone working equipment. It is erecting a mill 
which will be‘in operation some time in March. 

Woodworking and power equipment will be required by 
the Harriman Heading Company, which is erecting a heai- 
ing plant at Harriman, Tenn. 

The Lexington Machine Works, Lexington, Ky., has been 
incorporated, with $12,000 capital stock, and will manufac. 
ture gas engines. It is in the market for power equipment, 
including engines and boilers. 

An ice plant will be established at Clinton, Ky., by the 
Clinton Water & Light Company. 

Improvements are contemplated by the Richmond Elec- 
tric & Power Company, Richmond, Ky., which recently in- 
creased its capital stock and is now issuing $20,000 of bonds. 
L. B. Herrington is president of the company. 

I. H. Dungan, Humboldt, Tenn., is organizing a com- 
pany which will manufacture a patented water motor. Defi- 
nite plans have not yet been made regarding a plant. 

A malleable iron plant will be added to the works of the 
William J. Oliver Mfg. Company at Knoxville, Tenn. It 
manufactures plows. 

Electric light and power equipment will be required by the 
Nicholson Coal Company, Middlesboro, Ky., which will op- 
erate conveying and coal cutting machinery by electricity. 
J. C. Cardwell of Louisville, is president of the company. 

The plants of the Clinton Iron Works and the Maryville 
Iron Works, at Knoxville, Tenn., have been taken over by 
the Knox City Iron Works, which recently incorporated. 
Stoves will be the principal output. 

Clarence W. Howes is organizing a company which wil! 
establish an electric light plant at Paintsville, Ky. 

The capacity of the sawmill of the Haskew Lumber 
Company at South Pittsburgh, Tenn., will be largely ix- 
creased by the addition of new machinery, including rip 
saws and cut-offs. The power equipment will also be added 
to. 

The Cedar City Mills, Lebanon, Tenn., is in the market 
for equipment for an ice factory and cold storage plant. The 
factory will have a daily output of 30 tons. 

The Freuler Machine Works, Chattanooga, Tenn., is test- 
ing a new steam engine which was invented by George 
Veitsch, of Bessemer, Ala. The engine has been patented, 
and smaller size and weight in proportion to power than 
other types are claimed for it. 

The Lexington & Interurban Railway Company, Lex 
ington, Ky., will be reorganized and extensive improvements 
made including the erection of a new power plant at a cost 
of $500,000. 

The Lexington Machine Works, Lexington, Ky., has bee 
incorporated with $12,000 capital stock. The company Ww" 
manufacture gasoline engines and special] machinery ®0¢ 
deal in and repair machinery of all kinds. : 

B. J. Robinson, Vicksburg, Miss., has plans prepared for 
a one-story machine shop to be constructed at a cost “ 
$4500. 

Bids will soon be opened by the city of Dothan, Ala., for 
the construction of water works and an electric light p/a0' 
at an estimated cost of $60,000. B. R. Pilcher 's the 
engineer, . 

The D. K. Jeffreys Lumber Company, Natchez, Miss. 
has completed a saw mill and another one wil! be put = 
operation in a short time. A third mill will also be erected 
by the company. . 

The wagon shops of Otis Smith at Hattiesburs, — 
were destroyed by fire February 4, causing a loss of $5: 
partially covered by insurance. 

The saw mill of J. A. Leindecker, Coushatta, 14., was 
burned February 3. The planing mill was saved and the 
saw mill will be rebuilt at once. 








Smith Aeroplane Company, Washington, D. 
organized, with a capital stock of $500,000, to 
tak » aeroplanes and will erect a plant, 40x75 ft., 
a a Park, Md., adjoining the National Aviation Field. 
Dns nresent only the usual wood working machines for 
sjaning, jointing, shaping and boring will be in- 
rhe officers of the company are Victor J. Evans, 

Rexford M. Smith, vice-president and general 
Ilugh M. Sterling, secretary, and C. A. M. Wells, 


~The American Aim & Finance Company, Fernandina, 
Fla. has been organized, with $1,000,000 capital stock, for 
-ho manufacture of a patented convertible street car adver- 
‘sing device. The company is planning for the erection of a 
factory equipped with the most modern machinery, work on 
which will begin within the next six months. The officers 


¢ the company are P. P. I, Fyfe, president; J. W. Brown- 


geld, vice-president; W. H. Allen, secretary, and H. P. 


Trimble, treasurer. 
Citizens of Attalla, Ala., have approved the issuance of 
$30,000 in bonds for the construction of a sewerage system. 


The Lucas Land & Lumber Company, Paducah, Ky., has 
quired the property of the Paducah Veneer Lumber Com- 
vanv. ‘Che company plans to make alterations. to the plant 
and additional machinery will be installed later on, details 
if which have not yet been worked out. 

Bonds will be issued by the citizens of Fairburn, Ga.. 
for the construction of an electric light plant. 

The city of Manchester, Tenn., is considering the ques- 
tion of building a water works and electrie light plant. A 
bill has been recently introduced in the State Senate allow- 





ing the town to vote on the question of issuing bonds to 
cover the necessary expenses. The citizens favor giving a 
franchise to a corporation to put in a plant. 

The Southwest 


The Kansas City Terra Cotta Company, Kansas City, 
Mo., has plans prepared for a terra cotta plant, warehouse 
and kilns, 110 x 244 ft., one story. 

The Consumers’ Electric Light & Power Company, De 
Soto, Mo., will improve and increase the capacity of its 
plant. 

The Pryor lee & Light Company, Pryor, Okla., has been 
incorporated, with $50,000 capital stock. The company has 
just completed a new brick building, in which it is installing 
three new boilers of 100 hp. each, one 80-hp. engine, direct 
connected with 50-kw. dynamo, and a 160-hp. engine, direct 
onnected with a 100-kw. dynamo. A contract has also been 
let for the installation of a 10-ton ice plant. 

Lamont, Okla., will expend $20,000 for a water works 
system, 

lhe Dyer Company, Cleveland, Ohio, engineer and con- 

tor, has secured a contract for the construction in Sevier 
Valley, Utah, of a sugar plant for the’ Utah-Idaho Sugar 
Company. Engines and boilers to be installed have prac- 
‘ically been decided upon and specifications for pumps have 

n issued to various manufacturers. The company will re- 

e bids in about 60 days for structural material to be used 

erecting the buildings. 

Park City, Utah, has specifications completed for a water 

rks system, bids for the construction of which will be 

t once. 

The Degnan-McConnell Coal Company, Wilburton, Utah, 
pplied to the city of Heavener, Okla., for an electric 
ind power franchise, it being the intention of the com- 
0 erect a plant at that place. 

Arkansas Cold Storage Company, Little Rock, Ark., 
ng plans prepared for a cold storage plant consisting 
| storage house, 54 x 68 ft., two stories; boiler house, 

~ ') ft., one story; engine room, 30 x 50 ft., one story; 
se, 21 x 53 ft., one story, and an office building, 
IS ft.. one story. Tait & Nordemeyer, Liggett Building, 
Louis, Mo., are the engineers in charge and will soon re- 
s on equipment. 
undry, power and heating plant was destroyed by 
another will be erected at the State Deaf Mute 
tion, Little Rock, Ark. 
irge steam cotton gin of J. J. Farrell, Brinkley, 
gether with all machinery, gin. stands, &c., was 
ebruary 7. The property was covered by insurance. 
Grafton Stove & Heading Company, Grafton, IIl., 
ased a tract of 51 acres in Pocahontas, Ark., and 
a large plant for the manufacture of stoves and 


[felena Veneering Company, Helena, Ark., will 
ind ¢ 


| at once for the erection of a thoroughly mod- 


has commenced on the new oil refinery at Fort 
\rk., which is to cost about $100,000. The greater 
‘the building will be of steel and concrete. 
Tulsa Glass Mfg. Company, Tulsa, Okla., will make 
ments to cost in the neighborhood of $250,000. The 
nge to the plant will be the erection of a new fur- 
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THE MACHINERY MARKETS 


nace which will be used in the manufacture of white glass 
globes. 

The power house at the planing mill of the "Frisco Lum- 
ber Company at Bokhoma, Okla., was burned February 8. 

The National Biscuit Company, Chicago, is expected to 
begin thé erection of a branch factory in Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, some time after March 1. The statement is 
made that the company has set aside $360,000 to be used 
in buildings in that State. It will locate warehouses in 
several towns. 

The Central Foundry Company, which now has a small 
plant at 304 Northwestern avenue, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa, with offices in the Baum Building, will shortly 
break ground on a three-acre site along the tracks of the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad in that city for the 
erection of a brick one-story foundry building, 50 x 150 ft., 
and a fire-proof pattern building, 35 x 40 ft. The company 
is at present making gray iron castings, but its new plant 
will turn out steel castings also. The principals in this 
company are M. K. Weigel, Garrett A. Walsh and V. L. 
Bath. The company has a capital stock of $25,000. 

The Ozark Power & Water Company, Forsyth, Mo., 
has been organized to construct a hydroelectric plant on the 
White River. The tentative plans of the company call for 
a dam, 40 ft. high and machinery sufficient to develop 
2500 hp. The estimated cost of the plant is $400,000. 
Holman & Laird, St. Louis, Mo., are the consulting engi- 
neers in charge. 

The city of Chaffee, Mo., will expend $20,000 for the 
extension of its water works plant. Bids will be received 


until March 1 by M. S. Murray, Sikeston, Mo., engineer 
in charge. 


The Canadian Power & Light Company, Okemah, Okla., 
has been incorporated with $100,000 capital stock to de- 
velop a hydroelectric power plant on the Deep Fork of the 
Canadian River. The plans of the company include the 
construction of a hollow concrete dam and aqueduct, with 
turbines developing over 2000 hp. W. H. Dill is president 
of the company. 

The city of Cherokee, Okla., will receive bids through en- 
gineers Burns & McDowell, Kansas City, Mo., until Feb- 
ruary 25, for the installation of a direct connected 75-kw. 
2360-volt, 60-cycle generator for the municipal electric light 
and power plant. 

The citizens of Englewood, Kan., have voted for the 
issuance of bonds for the construction of a system of water 
works. J. S. Worley & Co., Reliance Building, Kansas 
City, Mo., are the engineers. . 

Bids will be received until April 20 for the construction 
of water works for the city of Helena, Mont., at an esti- 
mated cost of $600,000. W. Heimick is city engineer. 


—_——_¢+e—__—_. 


Government Purchases ~- 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 14, 1911. 


The Paymaster General, Navy Department, Washington, 
will open bids February 21 for furnishing supplies as 
follows: 


Schedule 3310, class 81, turret turning gear equipment; 


class 82, one necessary variable speed power transmission appa- 
ratus, 


Schedule 3312, class 84, two electric ventilating sets; class 
91, four 20-hp. gasoline engines. 


The Paymaster General, Navy Department, Washington, 
will open bids February 28, under schedule 3297, for one 
hollow chisel mortising machine and one vertical gear- 
driven gang boring machine for Mare Island, Cal., and 
schedule 3337, class 52, variable speed power transmission 
apparatus for Boston, Mass. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission, Washington, circular 
622, calls for gear and milling cutters and foundry core 
machines. 

The Inspector of the thifd lighthouse district, Tompkins- 
ville, N. Y., opened bids January 30 for furnishing one 
power moftising machine as follows: Olney & Warrin, 
New York, $255.56; American Wood Working & Machinery 
Company, New York, $214.50; Fairbanks Company, New 
York, $200 and $220; J. A. Fay & Egan Company, New 
York, ‘$324. 

The Inspector of the third lighthouse district, Tomp- 
kinsville, N. Y., opened bids January 30 for furnishing 
two wood boring machines as follows: Cleveland Pneumatic 
Tool Company, New York, $125; Chicago Pneumatie Tool 
Company, New York, $120; Ingersoll-Rand Company, $105. 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, 
Washington, opened bids February 4 for furnishing one 
60-ton electric traveling crane for Building No. 23, Navy 
Yard, Norfolk. Various alternate bids were received. The 
bids on the completed work are as follows: 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New eek. $15,085; Cleveland 


Crane & Engineering company, Wickliffe, Ohio, $13,985, alter- 
om 


nate for General Electric pany’s motors, $ 2,450 5 Whitin 
Foundry & Equipment Company, ervey, IIL, $14,445 


Poses Sie AP ptt oot ei eee ee 
Box & Co... Philadelp ay $14.499 Balthnace ‘ 


hia, 499 ; 
pany, Baltimore, Md., $11,911. alternate, $10,881. 
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CURRENT METAL PRICES, 


[he following quotations arefor small lots, New York. Wholesale prices, at which large lots orly can be bought, are given elsewherein ovr w eekly m a4 
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IRON AND STEEL— Genuine iron Sheets— METALS— 
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Time is not the only sav- 
ing effected through the use 
of Nicholson Files. 


Their hard cutting surface 
and perfect temper gives 
them a lasting quality 





4 that makes them by far the 
Er most economical of all 
ba files to use. 

et Our Catalog shows what 
¢ styles to use. Our book, 
a ‘File Filosophy,’ tells 
Pit how best to use them. 


PROVIDENCE, 


Das iret ae one i ee ~~ a 


